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PART FIRST.— LOSING. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

IN THE PORCH. 

" Ay, marry ! marry ! marry ? — * Mother, what docs " marry " 
mean ? ' — * It means to spin, to bear children, and to weep, my 
daughter/ — And, of a truth, there is something more in matrimony 
than the wedding ring !"— Longfellow. 

" Aspettare e non venire, 
Star in letto e non dormirc, 
Servire e non gradire, 
Son tre cose da moiire.* 

Italian Provkbb. 

" T* await and hope what cometh not, 
To pine for sleep night bringeth not ; 
To serve and love where pleaseth not ; 
Ah what will sooner kill !" 

AuTH. Trans. 

Gaby Hinton stood at her door, in the twilight. 
Perhaps it was because Gary was so pretty, and so 
very young to assume the honours of wifehood, that 
she had never yet been accorded the dignity of mis- 
tress. Her husband's name was Hinton. She had 
been lawfully married to him in the sight of half the 
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Tillage, viz., the female portion; and yet she had 
never, beyond a time or two, been addressed, or 
spoken of, as Mrs. Hinton. 

One fact there was might have something to da 
with it ; she had lived in the village ever since she 
was bom, somewhere about eighteen years and seven, 
months ; and all that time had been known as '^ Gary." 
They might have gone a little further, and given her 
the benefit of " Deering," which stood after it in the 
parish register ; but they hadn't, and so perhaps con- 
sidered that to concede tha matronly title with the 
surname would be too much of a good thing, and, that 
the honour might not be- overwhelming, contented 
themselves with the addition of the latter : and '^ Gary 
Hinton" was. universally accepted. 

One thing is certain, — the- owner did not trouble 
herself about the name ; if she noticed it at all, the 
chances are she did not bestow a second thought upon 
it ; ideas so much more important occupied her little 
head. 

The possession of a four*Toomed cottage, and garden 
thereto, with all necessary appurtenances and furni- 
ture, by one whose- whole exporieniee had been that 
of a workhouse foundling, and the dependant in a 
rich, capricious household, would, we may imagine, 
give ample cause for occupation : but it was not her 
baking, washing, starching, ironing, cooking, mending, 
or making, that constituted Gary's chief theme of 
thought : she was aufait, " up," in all these branehes 
of domestic management: they were but pastime to 
her. The workhouse training had done this fo» her, 
—that there was not a better housewife, of even- fauap 
times her age, in the whole country round. 
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But there was one thing the workhouse experience 
had not taught her to manage, and that was a husband ; 
aa acquisition which, acoording to some, calls for a 
YOB/k deal of managomeiBt, and of the most skilful kind. 

Beauty aad good temper cannot but win fayour, 
even in a w(»rhht»use; and suofa kindness aft survited 
among the amcmnt of' sdfisfaness^ and disoontent that 
go to make up the' atmosphere of such a place, the 
merry litiie girl had- the full benefit of ; and when she 
was hired out, there' spraz^ . up among the Tillage 
matrons quite a rivalrj as to who should secure Gary 
Hinton to nurse their babies; 

But for all that-^faoiigk the old place was a long 
waj^preferalde to any ga^ upon any system that ever 
w«8i or will be*^it was werkhotfse st^ ; there was 
restraint mid disdpline, not of the mildest ; and, to a 
sunshiny little spirit^ had* so» much in it gloomy and 
for btdding, that it was with a rejoicing heart she lefb 
it to be maid to Lady Osteon's daughters ; and it was 
as if a light had gone out from the old house of refuge 
when; she quitted- it^ 

At my lady's the petting soon grew without excep- 
tienor limit. The young ladiee had of course intended 
to ke^ their new maid at a distance, let her know 
her place, and so on : but they found Gary such a 
gentle, willing, ready, aetive girl, and withal so little 
minded to ignoro her place, that they gave in, and 
from one extreme to- imother, coidd not make too much 
of her. Her taste was excellent, her economies not 
b^ieath the notice- of a baronet's scantily-portioned 
dftughters they consulted her in all things, and 
quickly she became a universal favorite. 

The widow my lady petted her, the young mis- 
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tresses petted lier, and when young Sir Eobert came 
home, fresh from Eome, Spain, Egypt — que sais-je? 
from the Antipodes mayhap, when more interesting 
topics had b^en disposed of, the praises of the new 
maid were duly sounded in his ears ; till, seeing his 
indifference, and wounded thereat, the young ladies 
by a sign mutually agreed, and the maid *was sum- 
moned to the room for some important order ; and, 
after due time allowed for observation, was dismissed ; 
the young ladies all impatient to ask their brother's 
judgment on their favourite. 

Oh, aye ! she's well enough, girls," was the reply, 
with a shrug and a yawn, which annoyed, while it 
deceived, the young ladies ; as it did not the elder one, 
who caught her son's eye as he turned away, and read 
there, what made her wish very fervently that she 
could transport her amiable maid to the Antipodes 
her son had so lately quitted. But Gary was armed 
against all the wiles of any Sir Eobert, in the most 
effectual manner ; for among the petters had been one 
who had found more favour in her sight than all the 
rest put together. 

Whether the event was hastened by the sisters' 
wish to impress their brother with a favourable 
opinion of their protege, I cannot tell ; but the day 
came when Gary, blushing, and smoothing her apron, 
came to her young ladies with, " Oh, if you please 
ma'am — if you please — I'am going, ma'am — I'm going 
to be — to be married, ma'am, if you please." 

Well, if they hadn't pleased it would have been 
hard, seeing it was the very event they lived, and 
hoped, and prayed, ate, drank, slept, and dressed for 
themselves, every day of their lives : so, with a sorry 
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grace, ihej gave their kind permission, and the next 
thing was to know wJio ; for the slj puss had been 
as quiet in that as in the transactions of her every- 
day life. 

" Tom Hinton, ma'am, if you please ma'am ;" and 
down went the eyes, and up rose the blush and the 
apron-comer. 

Mr. Hinton was somewhere under seven feet in 
height, broad in proportion, and very good proportion, 
with a great massive head, covered with curly black 
hair, and a beard to match. The young ladies looked at 
their pretty little, fair-haired, smiling maid, and won- 
dered — as they would not, if they had had a little more 
experience in queer human nature, with all its freaks. 

Tom Hinton was an importation, among many 
others, consequent upon a new building mania in 
Stillhaven, add had been employed — ^in fact, head man 
— in some beautifying and alterations at Osteen House. 
He was a mason, clever in his trade, and had paid 
impetuous and passionate attentions to the pretty 
Gary. He was going to settle in the village, the new 
town promised plenty of work, and so it was all soon 
arranged : the wedding was superintended by the 
young ladies — a small consolation for the loss of their 
maid — and Gary bade them adieu, loaded with pre- 
sents, and one which she certainly valued more than 
all, a rare and beautiful singing bird, which the young 
baronet had brought from abroad, and which she had 
been accustomed to feed and tend till it grew to know 
her, and to come to her call. 

With all his assiduities the young man had not 
obtained more than — in reply to a question he put — 
" Hate him ? No ; of course she hated nobody." 
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As for anything else ! why she bad eyes and ears 
but for ber husband. Head but to think for bim ; 
feet but to tend upon bim ; bands but to «erve bim. 
In Gary's nature was a strong infusion of that dan- 
gerous, saving, terrible, precious gift (asat is used or 
mis-used), imagination. Ee certain ^e bad not 
neglected the opportunity of fostering it, by all the 
means accessible, in the shape of such reading as lay- 
open to her. But, fortunately for ber, poor child, ber 
bent was not toward the grand, the great, or luxu- 
rious: she bad visions, certainly, bright ones, but 
lighted up, not with the diamond rays of wealth and 
splendour, only with the radiance of loving eyes; a 
little romance she had built; but one so innocent, 
and one that should be so attainable^~^od pardon 
our fallen nature that binders that of which He gave 
us the first example. 

Gary's ambition was a model home, and a model 
husband. The latter of course «be bad got ; and it 
should not be her fault if she bad not the other ; to 
this end she devoted her whole existence, every 
bour of it. 

And, to do her justice, her honse was a little pattern 
of neatness, cleanliness, and good taste ; and she, in 
ber smart trim dresses, the ruling spiritof the whole. 

Huge Tom was pleased too with his pretty toy, and 
with her slave*like dutiful homage. It was altogether 
a new sensation for Tom, and one that suited his 
£Eincy amasingly. 

He came home night after night, straight frmn 
work ; and positively did not go out again. It was so 
capital to have some one to pull off his heavy boots 
and his rough blouse ; and the easy slippers seemed 
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an importation from fairyland, of winch the queen was 
at his elhoWy or on. his knee, cooing Q^ purring," Charles 
B^ide would say; though. as that is suggestive of 
uneasy ideas of claws JUkd teeth, we can't like it), 
smoothing his rough head, stroking his shaggy heard ; 
administering the nicest of tea, and the sweetest of 
bread and hutter ; sskd then, when seated in the shady 
window, ^ling his pipe, and reading to him the news, 
so «aBy and fast to what he could for himself. 

The man is no man who will wonder when we say 
l^t for six whole months Tom Hinton's corner at 
the ^^ Bluebottle" was vacant, except on Saturday even- 
ingB, and then only for a short time ; for hadn't she 
then the nieest little supper prepared that ever came 
under eyes or nose of mortal man, to tempt him 
(which she would by no means touch till he came) ; 
and his beer and all fetched, and maybe a drop of 
something a little .stronger, which Gary would just 
make a pretence of sipping to please him. 

Her little heart sang jubilees all to itself, and basked 
in its own sunshine for the triumph she had gained ; 
despite all the. cavilling of the gossips, who had warned 
her she would '' spoil" her husband ; that " she should 
begin as she meant to go on ;" and a good deal more 
of the same sort : but Gary proved them all wrong, 
and she was right, and the happiest creature alive. 

By-and-by, just one evening out of the seven, Tom 
would be missing from the shady window after tea ; 
then the exceptions got to he when he was there ; 
and the " Bluebottle" again rejoiced over its man. 
Then from the little table supper was many times 
cleared away untasted; and, oftener than not, one 
cup and saucer were returned to the cupboard 
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unstained. Still the little wife went on ; still sang her 
cheerful song ; not quite so briskly though — still got 
ready dainty dinners; still gathered the choicest 
flowers to deck the table at tea and supper time ; still 
dressed as carefully ; and as tenderly pulled off the 
heavy boots, and folded the workman*s blouse. 

For the girl had faith in that which she felt would 
be, with her, all-powerful — kindness — and the gleam 
of poetry in her composition disposed her still to serve 
and love ; where thanks even were not her earnings. 

Came the day twelvemonth from that on which 
they had been married. Poor Gary would fain have 
kept it with some little ceremony or treat. But the 
only ceremony at which she assisted was that of 
helping a drunken man to his bed ; and the treat, a 
solitary supper, and a night of tears spent in an arm- 
chair by his bedside. 

The neighbours took it as an affront that she did 
not run from one to another of them, proclaiming her 
tribulations ; Gary would have died first. 

Secure in her own scheme of happiness, she had 
given up all other companionship, and rarely exchanged 
more than a civil word with those in the village. 

" As if we couldn't see I" said they. 

" We're not blind !''— 

" Q-oing on as if he was as good as good" — 

" I'd let him see, I would so !" 

They viewed it as a species of hypocrisy, that the 
poor lass should try to wear a smiling face over a 
troubled soul. 

" See, now, I telled her she'd please her eye, if she 
bruised her heart ; and I do think she ha' done't." 

Hinton was a good workman, and had presumed 
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upon it ; being held, indeed, at higher estimate than 
he was worth, till the arrival of a new man from 
London, who possessed considerable architectural 
knowledge, and united great natural taste and ability 
to experience in the higher fields of his art. 

Hinton would not forgive this one his superiority ; 
and he revenged himself for every fresh advance in the 
new man's popularity by going on the spree ; leaving 
Work a week at a time, and drinking as long as he 
had a penny, or a pennyworth of credit was to be got. 

So matters went on ; and those in the village who 
knew pretty well what was the cost of such luxuries, 
wondered how Gary Hinton managed to keep the 
house over her head, for they didn't believe she " saw 
the colour of his money very often, and none of the 
things went out o' th' house." 

Poor Gary ! she would have starved sooner than they 
should : — tlie pretty home she had thought so much 
of! But she and the pawnbroker's at Stillhaven 
were, alas ! " well acquaint ;" and on its shelves 
reposed all the presents of her kind young mistresses, 
her few little ornaments, and such dresses as would 
fetch anything at all, though she still continued to 
look neat ; but she had given up seeming to be happy ; 
she was very pale, and cried a good deal alone. 

As she stood at the door, this evening, she was 
waiting, looking, watching, as she had got used to 
doing now, when a man came riding by on horseback. 
She looked up, and knew him, — Mr. Grichton, of the 
" Bluebottle." 

" Ah !" she thought, " it's some of Tom's money 
now, that keeps him, his horse, and all that. Ah ! he 
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WMild be.noae the wonse, surely, lor wantuig such a 
bit ; it would be all the differeoce to us. I wonder 
if it would be imy good just to speak to him, and 
bA him not to let Tom have any more ? I wish. X 
dared." 

Sttt the courage was wanting, till, as he was pass- 
ing her door, Crichton slackened his pace, to look at 
a fine tree which grew between Hinton's garden and 
a piece of waste that skirted it. He atopped and 
inquired of her to which it belonged ? 

She answered him, and then, screwing up her courage, 
rushed at once into her grievance ; told him how she 
was waiting up for her husband; how that lie was 
regular enough, and good enough when he did not 
drink, and — " oh ! eir," she went on — " if you would 
be so kind as to tell them not to serve him with it. 
It wouldn't make that 'difference to you, sir; they taj 
you've got plenty ; and it would be every thing to us, 
— ^indeed it would, sir !" 

" Why ! Mrs. Hinton, I'am surprised at you," was 
the answer, -so coldly given that the girl's heart flut- 
tered as though she had committed crime — " you 
must know I cannot send my customers away, any 
more than another tradesman. K your husband does 
not use my house, "he will go elsewhere." 

" No, sir ; he's so handy to the ' Bluebottle' where 
he works. Ah ! sir, if you would but tell him " 

'' Your husband. must know his own business best, 
Mrs. Hinton; I cannot send away my customers. 
Good evening, ma'am." He lifted his hat,.and rode 
away. 

" I might have known it, I might !" cried poor 


Oary, aloud : " Don't they call him tiie ' hard man P' 
and now I have made bad worse— and yet, oh dear ! 
what can I do ? Oh, Tom ! Tom ! I wouid^not aerve 
you so ; I would not, indeed !" 

Bhe^as weary< — ^weary of serving, watehiag, hoping, 
ia-Tttin. Every day^seemed but to eonfirm the yiee of 
her husband ; every day involved her in acme fresh 
dilemBia. She looked back upon her fonner life ; the 
discipline and. confinement of the one part, the indul- 
gence and kindness of the other. Then she remembered 
all her litt^ plans of happiness, so rudely brd£en ; her 
head fiank upon her hands, and she began to cry. 

It was now dark, and in *the porch irhere she sat 
the shrubs screened the road and gate from view. 
Suddenly a hand was laid upon her head. She did 
not start, nor even look up ; ahe had heard no step on 
the path, but the action was not her husbond'a. 

" Oh! sir, why have you eome again?" she said, 
through her tetsK. 

" To tell you all I have brfore, and twenty times as 
much, my sweet girl, if I can but ease your trouble 
one instant," said he who stood before her, — a hand- 
some fais-haired young man, of appearanoe and style 
unexceptionable. 

Gary shook her head. '' You must not come ; in- 
deed, sir, you i^ust not! What would your lady 
mother say ? Oh ! air, do not come any more." 

" Tou are crying now, my poor girl! What new 
trouble is there ?" 

Sobbing, fihe told him of her appeal to the publican. 

The gentleman laughed bitterly--*" What, move 
the heart of the Admirable ! Oh, no ! Even your sweet 
face would not do that. He Imes his hard cash too 
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well. Yoa must not do so again, dear one. Se is 
not worth it ; let him go his own way as he will. 

She stood up, and wiped her eyes. 

" Tou are not going ?" he asked. 

^^ Indeed, Sir Eobert, I must ; and pray do not ! 

come again. I begged of you the other night not to. 
My husband " 

" Your husband !" he interrupted, indignantly — 
'^ that ever tfou should call that drunken brute 
husband — *' 

She moved away — " I can't hear you call him bad 
names, for he is my husband, and I would give my 
life to have him sober and happy — ^I would!" She 
burst into crying again; and he was at her side, 
wiping away the tears as they came faster, stealing an 
arm about her, drawing her head gently to him, with, 
such comfort as she, poor child, could but faintly 
resist, with his earnest soft tones in her ear — 

" Oh Gary ! dear one ! — every tear of yours goes to 
my heart. My poor darling, you have suffered so 
long — you are killing yourself — ^why will you throw 
away the happiness that is offered you ? Love, and 
truth, and kindness, dearest — one who worships you 
offers them all. Oh, dear girl, why will you make me 
so wretched by witnessing your misery ? I who only 
desire your welfare " 

She lifted up her head, and struggled with her sobs 
to say — " Please sir, go ; please do not come again — 
pray don't ! — *^ 

But he held her hands, and she could not close the 

door. He hurried on in his impetuous whisper 

" Do not drive me away ; how can you exist thus ? — 
none to love you ; 7te does not care for you " 
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She screamed as if a blow had been struck — " Oh, 
don't say so ! — ^he does love me ! he must love me — " 

" Love you ! — " he repeated, scornfully — " would he 
act so ? would he make your life a misery if he loved 
you ? Could I treat you so, think you ? Answer me, 
dear one, do you believe it ? — " 

" Oh, it's the drink, sir ; indeed Tom was always 
good and kind till he took to the drink : and he*s 
never unkind in it all !" 

" Gary, you cannot deceive me. Not one night, not 
two, but many ; aye every night, when you have little 
dreamed of it, I have been near you. I have seen him 
come home ; I have heard his coarse, hard blusteriug, 
and abuse. My hands have trembled to give him the 
punishment he so richly deserves. Unkind ! Why 
when his brain is on fire he does not scruple what he 
does : he will murder you one day, my poor girl !" 

" No, no ! he never struck me in his life — he never 
could—" 

The young man ground his teeth, as he said — 
" Could I no, not unless he was the devil he is. Oh 
Cary, love, dear girl, if not for your own sake, for 
mine " 

But she had drawn her hand away, and was closing 
the door almost upon him, sobbing, as she did so — 
" Please go, sir, and don't come again, for I must not 
speak to you ; indeed I must not !" 

The young man turned away, with an impatient 
gesture ; but he remained in the little garden under 
cover of the shrubs. 

A shadow upon the blind crossed the window ; it 
dropped into a chair, and the head sank forward into 
the hands. But the despair that spoke in the attitude 
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wu nothing to the desolation in. the poor girl's heart 
Trhich those words, " he does not caitfr for yott," htA 
caused. Thej were but the utterance of a conviction, 
which^ ala», she had slowly and feavftiUj admitted to 
herself; but now the truth seemed thrast soterriUf 
upon her, and that so coolly, so* undeniablj^ in the 
words of another. 

Her very spirit was crashed. It seested a thing 
too horrible to be true, and slall she knew in her 
innermost soul it was so: and that her genti^iess, 
her love, her winnmg kindness, had been all in vaio.. 

'' No one to loye her'* — The words forced themseivee 
upon her, rang in her brain,, and caused an agony whidh 
I should in vain attempt to describe to these^wko 
have not themselves experienced it ; and^ these- wffi 
know too well how vain are words to ezpress>the 
suffering. 

'' Ob, poor dear Tom, that I have loved so^ and 
cared for so dearly — poor Tom, poor Tom !" — 

Loving him more in remembering her own care 
of him, forgetting herself, in. pitying him, she scarce 
knew why ? 

" When he was ill, and all, I nursed him. Oh'l he 
might love me ! Oh, Tom, dear peer Tom !" 

The bird, whom her voice never failed to arouse, was 
answering her sobs with a low chirruppingsong; she 
rose, went to its cage, and opened it. The- little crea* 
ture hopped upon her finger, and trilled out sweet 
consolation there, while she leaned her cheek against 
its smooth breast. It was something to> have the 
affection even of a bird. 

The treacherous shadow on the blind showed this^ 
azL eloquent tableau to one who lingered without. 
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Her eye Ml on the seed plantB' wUeb ' adorned the 
cage, and carried her- thoughts to these who- brought 
them. '^ I m^ I conld dare go and see Mrs. Steynei," 
she said to herself, '^ she has often asked me; I'm 
snre she is a good woman, so different to the rest, 
tbat only think of abusing hhn." 

A heavy foot sounded on the path outside. In an 
instant the pet was in its cage, and she at the dooz. 
Some one at the same moment leaped the fence into 
the waste on the opposite side. 

Hiuton walked quite steadily in, and his jomng^mfe 
looked in his face with a gleam of hope ; but. it died 
out- again when she sanr the scowl and heard the 
muttered curses. 

" "Whaf s thee up for this- time o'night ?" * 

" I was waiting for you, Tom. "Will you hare some 
supper?" 

" Curse thee, and the supper too !" And he bumped 
hinrself- inta a chair, and leaned his elbows on the 

table. *' him, I'll let him see, I will so ! — ^1*11 let 

him know" what it is to cross my path!" 

.Gary trembled. 

"What dost stand gawping * there for f Hast no^ 
thing to do ? a lazy wench as thee is," he growled;- 

She turned away, l^e tears coming fast to her eyes. 

Tom sat muttering to himself for a few minutes, 
then with an oath he started up, and with one blow of 
his fist cracked the little table across the middle; then 
kicked the chair into a comer, smashing the back — 
** I'll murder him ! I will ! — ^I'll knock his cursed 
head off I" 

He rushed to the door — Cary, with a scream, flew 
after him, and caught him by his blouse. 
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" What do thee mean ? the devil take thee !" — ^he 
turned fiercely upon her. " And thee's thick with 
the scamp, too ; his brats was here a bit since." 

Her hand fell, the blood came back to her heart — 

"Do you mean the Steynes ?" she said. 

" And who should I mean else ? A sneaking 
upstart, as comes to take a honest man's bread out 
of 's mouth, and set up over them as is his mas- 
ters. If ever I catches any of the brood inside my 
door it'll be the worse for them and thee too. I know 
thee's thick wi *m, but thee'd best keep clear, so I 
tell thee." 

" It was only the children, Tom, brought me some 
stuff for my bird, and Mrs. Ste3nie " 

'*Hang the whole lot I tell thee ! I'll not have 'em 
here ; I warrant I'll let 'em see if they're to rule the 
roaat. What dost stand gawping there for ? Go to bed, 
I say." 

Shuddering she crept upstairs to her unblessed 
chamber, her lord and master remaining below to 
nurse his wrath; dread kept her from closing her 
eyes, though she was fain to pretend she slept when 
she heard him lumbering up, certain otherwise of his 
abuse should she dare to be awake. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

BATHEB PLBASAKT, ALTHOUGH " QUABTEK-DAT." 

" I flee the crowded town 1 
I cannot breathe shut up within its gates ! 
Air — I want air, and sunshine, and "blue sky : 
The feeling of the breeze upon my &ce. 
And no walls but the &r-off mountain tops ; 
Then I am free and strong — once more myself." 

LONaFBLLOW. 

I IMAGINE there are not many whose experience 
could allow them largely to endorse the heading of 
this chapter. No day in all the calendar, as a rale, 
less calculated to conjure up — 

Pleasant images, than "quarter-day," 
Whichever side we take. 

The confiding in coming payments; the putting 
faith in promises ; the anticipation of cash long due, 
up to the last moment, as certain all to fail; the 
frantic recourse, at the eleventh hour, to expedients 
which but twenty-four hours ago would have been 
deemed simply impracticable; the final failure; the 
humiliating necessity of tendering, accompanied with 
apologies, something considerably under the lawful 
offering ; the freezing reminder that less than the sum 
is useless — the cash at the same time ruthlessly 
pocketed; your ignoble exit, with a mentally regis- 
tered vow that never will you so play the honest fool 
again as to leave yourself penniless for as little thanks 

No. 2. 
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as tbougb empty handed ; — ^tbese are a few of the 
reminiscences familiar to those cumherers of the earth, 
the unfortunates "behindhand with the world/' and 
who might, like poor Trotty, well persuade themselyes 
that they " haye no business here." 

Less unpleasant, certainly, though mcnre productiTe 
of grumbling, the office of sitting in wait for these 
sorry defaulters; the expectations, certain of being 
disappointed (because always beyond probability) ; 
the listening to interminable excuses ; demands of the 
payers in full, for new additions or improvements ; 
the haggling of some for reductions, claimed for 
mythical repairs or outlay incurred ; the intelligence 
of deteriorated property ; the complaints of quarrel- 
some neighbours ; the unwelcome warning of the best 
tenant, — are a few of the spectres with which memoiy 
so plentifully peoples the " quarter-day " of even the 
more fortunate. 

Then the **flitting8," as our northern friends have 
it, the removals, the breakages, the spoiling, the 
unrighteous appropriation of '' unconnected,^ though 
very essential, household trifles ; the discomfort, the 
colds, the coughs, the wasted time and money, — ^are 
not these among the " sunny memories ** with which 
^* quarter-day " is associated, even in the minds of the 
wo , we beg pardon, the ladies ? 

And we now claim the indidgence of our readers 
while we discourse of events, some six months previous 
to the date of our first chapter. 

The harvest had been good; and, strange to say, 
the bread had not risen in consequence. Wages, too, 
were as liberal as ever they had been even ** in my 
fether's time," and for the last eight months there had 
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been eyen more work than iumda to do it ; bo there 
was eyery reason why euf&cient should be fortitcoming 
to answer aU legitimate demands, and why "quartos 
day " should be minus a great many disagreebilities 
in Stillhayen this Midsummer. Not that it was by 
any means a common occurrence for Stillhayen to 
ofier such a premium to willing workers* Till withtn 
tlie last two years, though bright its skies, and white 
its shingly beach, and genial its soft breeies, as at 
the present time, it had been rather one of the 
neglected gems than otherwise ; and its inhabitants, 
in their quiet £unn-houaes and cottages, led a primi- 
tiye life enough, although almost within sight and 
sound of a large seaport town. 

But who shall prescribe or limit the working of 
cause and effect P 

The Grand Yisier of Bagdad made the purchase of 
a surpassingly loyely Circassian beauty as an addition 
to his harem ; and lo ! little Stillhayen became great. 

And this is how : — 

The loyely Circassian, '^ scarce sixteen years old," 
was presumptuous and ungrateful enough to testify a 
disinclination for the society of her generous patron, 
a yenerable, indulgent, amorous connoisseur in beauty, 
not aboye seventy at most. Deaf to all coaxing, proof 
against petting, indifferent alike to honied words and 
jewelled offerings, the captiye beauiy dared to haye a 
will of her own: she sulked, rebelled, and, finally, 
harsher measures being threatened, she became ob- 
streperous and violent, and so worked herself into a 
fever, as many a beauty has done for less cause. 

A fever under such circumstances, and in such a 
country, is no jokci more particularly when we take 
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into account that irritants — a prior engagement, (wbich 
there certainly was). A host of duly qualified doctors 
was gathered about the fair patient, and each haying 
a yirid idea of the sack before his eyes, in case of 
fifiilure, ried with the other in remedies. 

And so the disease gained ground at a gallop, 
became infectious, spread through the harem ; carried 
off the ladies in dozens — Cleaving a sad prospect for the 
fair rebel when she should recover ; and just as that 
seemed probable, and her lord was rejoicing thereat, 
the fever carried him off in its course through the 
city, which it decimated. Of course, there Vas an 
English vessel in the nearest harbour, and of course 
English sailors were running about the town, and as 
certainly they took the fever; and some died, and 
some got well j and in the chattels of the deceased, or 
the blood or atmosphere of the living, the disease was 
imported, in a modified form, into the seaport town 
over against Stillhaven. 

Numbers fell sick ; not a few died ; the merchants* 
and well-to-do families were scared; and the mammas 
fled with their little ones in all directions, seeking 
purer air, fewer neighbours, and safety from contagion. 
And it entered into the head of a certain follower of 
Hippocrates, to recommend Stillhaven to such of his 
patients as actually did recover, for pure air, sheltered 
bathing, and, in short, every desideratum of a conva- 
lescent, which were, it seems, united more especially 
in one locality, called "Piert's Best;" where, by 
one of those singular coincidences which do some- 
times occur, the doctor had some houses, which in an 
unguarded moment he had been tempted to purchase, 
and which had often caused the good man to sin, in 
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heartily cursing his own folly, since, being a class of 
building wholly nnsuited to the requirements of the 
inhabitants, they had lain a dead loss upon his hands, 
all unoccupied saye one, which was tenanted by his 
aged mother and sister. 

If the sweet little Tillage had not been all they 
represented it — ^if even it had not been washed by the 
Trayes, and sheltered by the rocky shore, and risited 
by the balmiest breezes — still it was the snuggest, 
pleasantest, healthiest little retreat of any in all Eng- 
land — noyelty would have done much with that scared, 
anxious, town-sick multitude. 

But it was genuine ; it was all that could be desired, 
and they only marvelled they had not sooner disco- 
vered it. They forgot how fashion had blinded them. 

" Piert's Best" was filled ere long — the old lady 
and her daughter in a state of siege, and they were 
soon '^ induced by urgent requests of their friends" 
to " spare" part of their house, where for years they 
had gone to bed quailing with terror of the solitude 
and dreariness. 

Every available room in farm-house or cottage 
throughout Stillhaven was occupied by the more for- 
tunate, while numbers were compelled to seek asylum 
in some less genial spot. 

So Stillhaven became famous. 

And not for that season only. 

The ladies vowed they had never been so well ; the 
children had never eaten so much, and cried so little ; 
the young folks, to whom the place was endeared by 
the flirtations got up in the months spent there — for 
they will flirt amid sickness, aye, and death; and 
convalescence favours it — they lent their persuasions ; 
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and BO tlie husbands and fathers began to see it in a 
right light. 

Ground was let and sold, at wonderful prices; 
speculative brains found ample field for employment. 
Here a church, there an hotel, and certainly a concerir 
hall. 

Advertisements brought you face to face with Still- 
haven, — ^the fare to Stillhaven by coach and boat — 
the air of Stillhaven — ^the bathing of Stillhaven — ^the 
lodgings of Stillhaven — till Stillhaven threatened to 
become a bore. 

Stillhaven was the fashion. Hippocrates blessed 
himself, and would have blessed the rebellious little 
Circassian, had he known all about it. 

It is pleasant to know that the spirited beauty got 
the better of the fever, and, her old lover being dead, 
made the best of her way to her own land, and the 
younger one, when — ^it is to be hoped — they blessed 
Allah, and fulfilled their destiny. 

And this is how it fell out that rents were paid, this 
quarter-day, right punctually; and the great man's 
steward wore a more smiling aspect than he had done 
for many a day ; for the good folks of Stillhaven were 
wont to be slow, if sure, in money matters. 

And, of all others, this day was an excuse for a 
general gossiping and news-hunting. So much was 
doing, so much to be done; so many speculations 
afoot; and the men being all pretty well employed 
just now, a great many had deputed their wives to 
take the quarterly offering to the great house which 
held territorial sway over the larger part of the old 
habitations. 

On such an occasion be sure good cheer was not 
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wsntiag, nor stinted; nor were the smart Tillage 
dames at all backward in profiting hj the refresbmenty 
doixblj acceptable after a three or four mile walk under 
a fierce midsummer sun. 

To become communicatiye and hospitably inclined, 
e^en beyond ordinary^ was the natural result. 

So as they returned home in groups and couples, 
tea-tables were largely spread; and, while awaiting 
absent husbands, tongues wagged freely of all that had 
been seen, said, and done — ^those who had remained 
at home eager for every scrap of information there- 

'^ Thee should ha' seen Dickey Glossop ; eh ! he did 
look soft when steward sauced him for bringing so 
little. He eyed the money as though he'd a mind to 
take it back." 

'' Poor Dickey ! he's never a shilling scarce to bless 
hisself : it was a mercy he could bring that pi^t the 
ale-house." 

" They say aa Mister Crichton, at the inn, is for 
taking the ale-house at Piert's Best and making it 
into a grand place." 

But all eyes were now turned upon one object — at 
ail times owe of peculiar interest in a country village. 
A weil-packed van of goods came labouring slowly up 
the gravelly road. The furniture, where the coverings 
permitted it to be seen, appeared good and handsome ; 
at the back of the cart sat a little boy and girl, who 
were gazing about them with all the curiosity of 
strangers. 

"Who be that, think ye ?" cried a gossip, who had 
run up from her own door to join the confeb. 
" Eh, I canna teU." 
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'^Nor me,** said another; ''but the things look 
good, don't 'em ?" 

All were straining their eyes, and stretching their 
necks, to follow the progress of the cart. 

"It's gone past the Greek," said one, who had 
crossed the road to obtain a last glimpse; ''and 
there's no houses past there, till jou come to Kert's 
Best." 

" But there be never a house empty in Fiert's Best, 
and Mrs. Crump was telling me as not a room was to 
be had even, for love or money." 

" Well, she's coming to tea wi' me this evening, and 
she's safe to know." 

" Here be Master Sandford coming ; he'll be like to 
know." 

"Eh, wenches! but it be right warm," said the 
jolly farmer, as he drew near, abating something of his 
giant stride, and wiping his head and face. "And 
who be backbiting and evil-speaking of now P Tell 
us, then we'll know who be good and pretty for one." 

" Nay, Master Sandford, it's yon cart." 

" Who be coming, do tell ?" 

" Is it gentlefolk. Master Sandford ?" 

" Well, well ; ho 1 ho !" laughed the old man : " this 
be about the first time in my life as I known a lot o' 
women folk to be o' one mind. Them things ? why, 
'tis the new man from Lunnun, as is to set 'em all 
right at the buildings yonder ; and to finish the church, 
and set up this grand hall they talks on." 

" Eh, sure ! is that them ?" 

" Erom London !" 

" Eh, but they've good things !" 

" And where are they going to be ?" 
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** At the small house as stands all to itself, wi' tbe 
trees about it — there beyond Hert's Sest — going on 
to Piert*s Creek — hi' BirdiethomJ' 

" Birdiethom !" 

" Th' haanted place !" 

" Aje, it will be haunted, I reckon, sure enow, wi' 
them two youngsters I see behind the cart but 


now." 


" Eh ! I would not — see, I would not live in that 
place — ^not if they'd pay me no end of money." 

*^ Nor me ; why, there's no one lived in it these six 
years, to my knowledge." 

" They'd get ifc cheap," laughed the old farmer. 

** Cheap ! my word, it would be dear at nought." 

" I wouldn't be in by day; and at night — Ugh !" 

" They say there's a cave, or such like, goes right 
under the sea." 

" Aye, and when the smugglers was here !" 

" Aye, and in th' old times, when Piert's gang had 
it, many's the cruel murder's been there, and the 
bodies got shet of." 

" I mind one tale of a lady as was throwed alive '* 

" Nay, it was the babe ! " 

" Nay ! the lady, and she rises " 

" Aye — All-hallows eve ^ 

" Nay !— 'tis Candlemas " 

" All-hallows — and the moans " 

" Aye, in the cave " 

" And the name isna Birdiethom at a' — 'tis Bludie- 
thom ; at least it wur " 

"Mrs. Darby! Mrs. Darby!" shouted the old 
farmer, with difficulty making himself heard above the 
tumult of excited tongues. " Your good man be nigh 
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liandy bj now ; liim and me lefb th' hall together, hell 
be here in a crack." 

" Eh ! sakes, and mj fire's out, for sure !" and away 
skeltered Dame Darbv. 

'^ Here's your master/' said the mistress of the 
house, as a group of men turned the comer ; tell him, 
you and him's to tea with me ; Mrs. Crump should be 
here by now." 

" Eh, there's my chap," said another. 

"And mine." 

" And mine." 

The group of gossips dispersed like a coyey of 
partridges. 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed the old farmer, as he strode on. 
'' Talk of ghosts — I wonder, now, if all the ghosts, as 
ever was born or thought on, did a body half the mis- 
chief as the blessed tongues o' these women folk. A 
house, or a human creature, one o' themselves, be all 
one ; they'll not leave it so much as its name, an' they 
can help it ; and, dear heart, I reckon we men folk 
catches it now and again above a bit, Lord help us ! 
ha! ha!" 
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OHAPTEE THIED. 

BIBDIETHOBK. 

" Childhood, happiest stage atHSa, 
Tree from oare and free from strile ; 
IVee from Memoiy's ruthless reigiv 
Fraught with scenes of former pain ; 
Free from Fancy's cruel skill, 
Fabricating fbture ill ; 
How thy long-lost hours I mourn, 
Never, never to return f ' 

SOOTZ. 

Ths cart kepb on its leisurely coiu*se; oyer the 
small bridge which spanned the "Creek;** through 
the beautiful and more exclusive quarter of " Piert*s 
East,'* with its mingling of quaint farm-house and 
ancient stone buildings, modernised and beautified 
bj the taste of wealthy occupants, wifch now and 
agam a coftfage ornS half huried in trees, and pleasant 
glimpses here and there of flower-beds, rustic arhours 
and aH the belongings of wealth and luxuiy. But all 
seemed slumbering under the sultry rays of an un- 
clouded summer sun. A straw hat, a green parasol, a 
white dress, did occasionally gleam out from the 
thickest of these shady corerts; where some fair 
reader had, perhaps, stolen away to enjoy a favourite 
book ; but these were rare objects : all was so still, the 
lazy wash of the waves upon the beach, at some dis- 
tance from this point, might be distinctly heard. 

Even in the fields which lay on one side of the road 
for a short distance, the haymakers had rested from 
their task and slept under the spreading tree, whop 
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leayes seemed to share their slumbers, so motionless 
was the air. 

The driyer of the cart plodded heavily along ; and 
for all that one could see to the contrary, he and his 
horses might hare been pursuing their journey in a 
state of somnambulism. 

But there were two, at least, who were, to all intents 
and purposes, wide awake to every beauty of the scene, 
to every feature of the country ; so new, so beautiful 
to them ; fresh from a large and busy town. 

The children, who occupied the seat at the back of 
the van, were a boy of about nine, and a girl some four 
years younger. His arm was round her, and her 
stoiw hat, which she had taken off in that buoyant 
feeling of freedom which the first breath of country 
air imparts, lay on his knees. Their young eyes were 
busy in observing, their little tongues in eagerly 
noting to one another all they beheld upon their slow 
and pleasant progress. 

^'Look, Bose, look there! there's pears on that 
tree; look, how thick ! and oh, look at the cherries ! all 
ripe and red ; oh, Bosey, it is beautiful ! isn't it ?'* 

"My Phil! my Phil! fowers! fowers!" cried the 
child, clapping her tiny hands and pointing to a flower- 
garden they were passing, rich in summer wealth. 

" Oh, and see the hay, how nice it smells ! look, 
Bosey, the men are asleep under the trees ; and look 
at the dog! look at the dog, Bose, lying on his 
master's coat to watch it! like a picture, isn't it, 
Bosey ?" 

Again the child clapped her hands ; then, sliding 
one arm round her brother, she looked up into his face 
with a laugh of the very fulness of delight. 
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They bad now left behind them the fashionable 
portion of ** Fiert's Best ;" the road bore inland, the 
coast running high between that and the beach ; with 
an almost imperceptible ascent it led on through the 
picturesque and open country. 

Here, too, were the shops, which had sprung into 
existence upon the improved fortunes of Stillhaven, 
and which were dependent more particularly upon the 
patronage of Fiert's Eest,*' affording an odd contrast, 
the expensiyely-finished plate-glass fronts and well- 
appointed fittings of the eager speculators, with the 
primitive establishment of the old resident still keep- 
ing his ground with stubborn belief in his aboriginal 
rights ; while, to judge from appearances, the whole 
town might have been garrisoned for a twelvemonth 
from the accumulated stores of these sanguine dealers. 
No less singular was it to note how the old and new 
met here, as it were, upon neutral ground, and setting 
forth their several claims : — here a handsome piece of 
wide solid pavement with a massive lamp set jip in 
front, a fashionable scraper and mat at the door, and 
a brass plate, may be, bearing the name and calling of 
the occupant : there the gravelly walk with its fringe 
of straggling weeds, and a venerable tree or two still 
left standing in front of the doors of these quaint 
tenements with their diamond-latticed panes, half 
hatch, and thatched roof, causing a twinge almost 
painful to a thoughtful passer-by unconcerned in 
the question of the gain to be derived from the 
uprooting of these ancient drowsy remnants of 
the past. 

And now the driver of the cart, waking, as it might 
be, out of his walking nap, stopped, simultaneously 
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with liis cattle before one house, a comer one, it 
seemed the last of this outlying suburb. 

There was a row of fine elms before the door, beneath 
which stood a horse-trough, coeval, it might be, with 
the seedling time of its yenerable neighbours, and at 
the end of these a tall sign-post bearing a sign, of which 
all that oould be made out was the faint^ semblance 
of a face and two fierce-looking eyes, and the words — 
more to be guessed at than read—'' Piert's Eest." 

A bench and table stood before the door, which, 
wide open, gave to view a spacious apartment — ^half ^ 
bar, half kitchen — where, even at that season, a fire 
burned clear and smokeless in the grate, and upon the 
settle aside sat a man smoking a pipe. 

At the door a stout pleasant-looking woman, in 
snowy-white cap and apron, was scattering some grain 
to a well-conditioned tribe of chickens j at sight of 
which a fiock of pigeons, who had been sunning them- 
selves on the thatch, condescended to lounge down and 
invite themselves to a share. 

A large white cat lay stretched upon the bench at 
the door, unmindful of the wiles of her two hopeful off- 
spring, wbo alfcemately gambolled and fought beneath 
the seat. 

It was a picture of perfect repose rarely seen in an 
atmosphere wont to be tumultuous and impure ; for 
" Piert's Eest," though spoken of as " ale-house," fell 
short in none of the requirements of a liquor-seller's. 
You might get there " as good French brandy as ever 
was tasted;*' and I make no doubt but its roomy 
cellar, more resembling a smuggler's cave than a spint 
vault, would not have refused a bottle of wine at a 
demand. 
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But BO stiU, 80 tranquil, even to the two green leaves 
yasb dropped from the old elm, toying in the clear water 
of tlie trough, which the thirsty horses eye so wistful, 
even to the bed of pinks beneath the side window 
giTing out their sweet fragrance, all breathes of inno- 
cence and peace. 

" Eh ! sakes ! who would ha' thought o* seeing thee, 
Jolin Bowden ; why, is't thee or thee's ghost !" said 
the smiling landlady, looking up, as the cart stopped 
act the door, and the drirer laid down his whip and 
threw his hat upon the bench. 

" Why, it's nigh two year since I set eyes on thee, 
lad ; and bow hast fared the while ; eh, thee looks 
hearty for sure, but a bit tired out. Sit thee down 
now, sit thee down ; and what'll thee take P" 

" Nay, ril not sit down. Mistress Mabberly ; for, do 
you see, I mun be jogging; these here's to be at 
Birdiethom yonder, and it's nigh sundown, and I 
looks for the master hisself along every minute. I 
will but gie' the beasts a sup, and take a sup mysel', 
for I'm feir dry, I am so." 

" Aye, sure !'^ said the jolly landlady, and, poppi^ig 
in and out again with a movement quicker than could 
bflve been expected of her bulk, she presented the 
carter with a jug of foaming ale, in which his whole 
visage was quickly hidden. 

" Eh ! that's good !" said he, with a sigh of gratifi- 
cation, as he wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his 
smock-frock ; and proceeded to bestow upon his horses 
their privilege likewise. 

" Dost say these be going to Birdiethom ?" said the 
dame ; " then I shana* be sorry to see the place like 
hfe again ; it has been fair lonesome and dreary these 
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fiye, aye six, years, since the choleiee took off tbe poor 
Captain's family : there's been a deal of things said 
this way and that again the place ; but I neyer gire no 
heed to it myself. Well, well, the changes a body do 
see ! why, thee'd scarce know the place down yonder as 
thee come through." 

" Nay, I didna', for sure." 

^' Eh, it's nought to what they be doing up here, a 
bit on — ^new houses, and shops ; and a grand hall and 
a new church is laid out, they say* Aye, well ; give 
me the old church, John Bowden, as I were christened 
and married in, and my mother afore me ; and where 
my dear man, God rest him ! lies now, where I hope 
to lie wi' him; I'll set foot in none o' their new 
churches, not I !" 

As the good woman raised her apron to her eyes, to 
brush away a tear — not an unfrequent tribute to the 
memory of her lost helpmate — she caught sight of the 
children, and in a minute was at the back of the van. 

" Eh ! sakes, John Bowden ! why hadna thee said 
these pretty ones was here, now P Poor lambs, they're 
fair broiled, I know in the sun all this while ! Bless 
thee's sweet face !" (kissing Bose :) '' thee'U have a 
sup of milk." And almost as she spoke she dis- 
appeared in the house, returning immediately with 
a large mug of milk and a piece of cake for each. 
Then, with smiles and kind words encouraging the 
very shy children to accept the welcome refreshment, 
she stood with an arm round little Bose, still chatting 
to Bowden, who, having replenished the jug, was in 
no hurry to move. 

'' It fair wearies me to see nought but changes and 
changes in th' good place, John Bowden, where I ha' 
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lived now nigh forty years ; I'm fair heart-Biek, and 
it's like III be the next change myser. Thee'll not 
find owd Piert's Eest an thee comes this road another 
twelvemonth time." 

** Nay, nay. Mistress Mabberly, thee dinna tell me 
truer 

** True enough, true enough, John Bowden : they're 
agate o' making this poor owd place a grand inn, or 
such like, and let 'em — ^i' God's name, let 'em !" 

The old dame's eloquence could go no further; she 
was silent. By this time the ale was finished, and 
the horses, which had revelled in their less dubious 
draughts, now raised their heads, with a snort ; while 
the water streamed from their panting nostrils in 
little showers, they shook their huge necks, tossed 
their manes, refreshed, and quietly turned to their 
task once more. 

At that moment a horse and rider came slowly up 
the gently ascending road; the latter, as he passed 
the little group, nodded to the old landlady, and she 
returned a very frigid curtsey. 

** That's him, John Bowden," she said, as the rider 
passed on ; " that's him as will ne'er rest till he gets 
old ' Piert's' into his hands. That's Master Crichton, 
as owns the biggest public-house in a' Stillhaven ; and 
they tell me is opening a new one up yonder, the 
other side o' th' town at Greenharbour. He's a finger 
in well nigh everything as is afoot, and has put down 
more money than e'er a one for the new church at 
Piert's Eest ; and yet they say he lost a fortune in 
Liverpool, and hadna a penny when he came out. 
He's been here times out o' mind, and he's set his heart 
upon this ; so let him have't. I doubt it'll ne'er do 
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better than it did wi' my poor man. But he's gone ; 
and it's but lone for me ; and I'm not what I was ; and 
the bit o' time I am to be here, I'd be like to rest me. 
Well, goodbye, John Bowden ; thee'U look in as thee 
comes back. Here's Dickey G-lossop, same as ever, 
having his nap in chimney comer ; he'll be waking 
in a bit. Take care of the little ones; goodbye, 
darlings." 

The good dame shook her hand to the children, who 
had been absorbed in contemplation of the real live 
chickens and pigeons, pecking and fljing about — ^not 
hung up by the heels with bloody heads and ruffled 
feathers. The cart creaked, and then moved on more 
briskly ; the water in the old trough settled away into 
its former tranquillity, and the two little leaves slept 
upon its surface. The pigeons resumed the operations 
of the toilette, their gratulatory notes soothing the old 
cat into resuming her slumbers once more; and old 
" Piert's" was still again. 

The brow of the hill once turned, they moved along 
with something more of animation ; the horses seemed 
to have made up their minds to see the end of this 
journey before night; the driver whistled a cheery 
tune, with whip-cracking accompaniment ; for the ale 
was strong, the journey nearly over; and he had 
visions of a supper that night, of which, for old ac- 
quaintance sake, dame Mabberly would bear the cost. 

They had just left the last little cottage and" garden 
behind them, and were in the open road, when a tight 
little horse and chaise came up. and passed them. 
The occupants waved a hand and a whip in answer to 
the children's shout. 

" Mother saw us," said Philip. 
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" Paver shook him's whip at me," laughed little Eose. 
Here the new road branched off, and far before them 
they could see the white masses of buildings in the 
new town. 

Still following the old road, they again descended a 
somewhat abrupt incline, and at a fresh turn, the 
open space of the wide sea was before them, flashing, 
dazzling, glorious, in the setting sun. The boy 
uttered a shout of delight, and the tiny child clapped 
her hands, and almost sprang from her seat. The 
tide was coming in; its low steady plash sounded 
upon the hollow beach below them ; here and there a 
boat, with its white sail, rested like a smile upon the 
face of the beautiful waters, and the patient sun, 
hasting to lay him down, seemed yet to linger, and 
lend a brighter glory, ere quenching his beaming 
coronet in the cool waves. 

But a minute only this scene was before them, as 
the little cavalcade followed the track of the chaise. 
The road was narrower; on one side a low fence 
separated it from an orchard, whose well-laden trees 
Cfdled forth anew the admiration of the children. On 
the other a rocky wall, clothed in parts with verdure^ 
rose fl^r above their heads. 

" Up to 'e sty," said. Eose, looking up in awe. 
Ah ! but I can see how you can get up ; I know, 
Bosey, well get up to the top some day ; and the sea 
is the other side, I know," said the boy exultingly. 

Then came a straggling row of low irregular dwell- 
ings, the most ancient of the village— -old " Piert's 
Best " par excellence ; then one or two of loftier pre- 
tensions, and then, standing a little back from hand or 
foot of irreverent passer-by, yet with its wide porch 
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and flowery turt, a blessed welcome to weaiy-^ot 
wanderer, stood the old grej churdi. 

'Witb its well-woni path, its erer-open gate, its air 
of bamble sanctity, of meek holiness — ^with its moss- 
grown headstones, its neatly-kept grares, or its weed- 
grown hillock — the last resting-place of the remembered 
and beloved, the forlorn, the uncared-for, or vicious. 
Oh, the keen lessons, the eloquent mute sermons that 
old grey church bore to all who would read ! The grey 
moss-covered walls, the four worn steps descendiug to 
the body of the church, wore a garb of sanctity unat- 
tained by sculptured dome and pillared portico. The 
white daisy and pale primrose blossomed in the tufted 
grass, the unseen violet filled the air with its perfume ; 
only the sound of the shrill grasshopper broke the 
silence, as the cart moved heavily along. 

And now, on either side the road, the trees growing 
thick and high, the branches met and interlaced over- 
head, the cart moved softly over the mossy ground ; 
from the green banks the gay dragon-fly flitted away 
through the twilight, and the grasshopper plied bis 
merry music invisibly. 

Emerging again into the evening sunshine, the little 
cavalcade slackened pace as they passed an opening 
affording another view of the sea, now calm as a lake, 
across which the sun was throwing its farewell beams ; 
and turning a comer of a jutting rock, clothed with 
verdure, stopped in iront of a small house almost 
entirely surrounded by short trees of the most luxu- 
riant and thickest foliage. 

Even before in sight of the dweUing, the song of a 
bird had reached them, and now, as they drew up, 
where the chaise had stopped before them, a night- 
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ihgale, visible in one of the thickest of the bushes, 
poured forth its sweet tones undismayed ; while in 
the furthest recesses of the mimic wood, the minor 
choristers of the night brought in their humbler strains 
to swell the twilight hymn. 
They were at Birdiethom. 

" Here we are ! this is home, Eosey," said the boy, 
serarabling down headlong. 

" Come on, Eosey, let us see the garden— oh ! such 
a beautiful garden ! — come along — " and away ran the 
children, hand-in-hand, through the house, the door of 
which stood open, and round to the back. 

" Oh, mother ! here's such an furbour out here !" cried 
Philip, returning in a while; "I found it, mother, 
covered with white flowers like wax, and roses too, 
mother ; and you can hardly get in for the briars and 

weeds " 

" Cherries, mother, real ripe cherries," said Eose. 
'' And, mother, do you know where this door leads 
top — right into such a nice place, ail stone, and 
windows with such tiny panes, and all green over 

them ; and a stream of water along the bottom " 

"That is the dairy, my dear." 
" Oh, my Phil !" cried Eose, again running in ; 
" come and see, such a many fowers T' and she pulled 
her brother to follow her to the garden. But in a few 
minutes both children again entered breathless, eager 
to relate the wonders they had discovered. 

** Mother, father, there is a little gate at the bottom 
of the garden, right behind a great tree ; but I can't 
open it." 

" And, mother, do come and look at the next room ; 
dh, such a funny cupboard right in the wall!" 
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" The sea is the other side the rock — I can hear it," 
said Philip. *^ I should like to get that door open — 
have jou been up stairs, mother P oh, there is such a 
nice little room out of the big one, just do for Sosey !" 

" Will it, Phil ? oh, I will see it ;" and away ran Eose. 

" Isn't it a dear home, Eosey ; better than Brown 
Street— eh, Eosey P" 

" Yes, Phil ; oh yes — oh yes !" cried the child, — 
clapping her hands. 

. " Philip, my boy, you might help father to bring in 
some of those things from the cart ; the man is amdous 
to be gone." 

" Yes, mother, that I can ;" and away sprang the boy. 

The cart, disburdened of its load, went lumbering 
off down the soft mossy road; the boy assisted his 
father in carrying the lighter articles of furniture, and 
as the last were deposited within the house, little Bose 
toddled in, her lap laden with flowers. 

" I so tired, my Phil," said she, as she sat down upon 
the steps at the back door, and rested her head upon 
the shoulder of her brother, who untied her hat, and 
relieved her of her sweet burden. 

" Won't we have nice games here, Eose, eh P — aad 
I will make you such a garden ; and we can sit out in 
this porch, and I read to mother while you dress your 
dolls ; eh, Eosey P" 

They gathered round the table to their first meal in* 
their new home, while the stars came out in the deep 
sky, and the sea washed in monotonous measure upon 
the beach, behind the rock that sheltered the little 
house. Now and then a droning beetle, or bewildered 
bat, would t^ upon the window, or momently entangle 
itself in the thick creeper which, half covered it ; and 
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the children would look up at one another, and laugh 
at the total absence of all other sounds, so unusual to 
their town-bred ears. 

Xtater in the night, Philip stood with his mother in 
the outer porch, which a young moon softlj lighted 
with her first timid rays. The boy held her hand, and 
as he looked up in her face — 

** It will be a nice home, won't it, mother ?" said he. 

" I hope so, my child," she said, gently. 
"We shaU be very happy, eh, mother?" 
I am sure I hope so, dear. Yes, I trust and think 
we shall.'* 

Phih'p looked up still anxiously to her face: she 
smiled down upon him, and stroked his head ; then, as 
his father came out to the door, she bade him say 
" Good-night," and go to bed, for there would be 
plenty to do to-morrow. 

Soon all was still, but the sofb plash of the restless 
sea, and the murmur of night, which is never still. 
The timid moon grew less faint, as she looked down 
into the sweet depths of the shadowed earth, and 
on the quiet waters which courteously mirrored back 
her pale face and starry throne. In the wild nettle 
and tangled thorn, in the wax-like jasmine and soft 
rose's bosom, droned the night beetle, and the harm- 
less bat winged through the stilly hours on his 
mysterious errand. The ghosts — if ghosts there were 
— ^who haunted Birdiethom, did their spiriting gently, 
for untroubled and serene, the summer night passed 
away, and yielded up its last breath in the pure 
embrace of the young blushing mom. 
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HOMX. 


" There is a magic in that little word ; 

It is a mystic circle that surrounds 
Comforts and virtues, neTer known beyond 

The hallowed limit.'' 

BOUTHBT. 

While the delighted children continued to improye 
their acquaintance with the new home — making the 
acquaintance of every glorious insect, bird, and flower 
of their little paradise, and deepening in love by ac- 
quaintance, not wearying with satiety ;— while the 
father took place among his new companions and 
fellow-workmen — by his undeniable and superior skill 
and taste to gain their admiration or their enyy— - 
village tongues were not idle : a theme so rich had 
not been afforded them for many a day. 

The strangers, who had come upon them so suddenly 
had commenced their campaign by taking possession 
of a dwelling in which, scarcely one of them but 
would have forfeited her ears rather than stay a single 
night — and so pleasantly and calmly tenanting it, aa 
though audaciously setting all legendary fears at 
nought. There was something in this, to begin with, 
not at all calculated to allay the envious misgivings 
with which they had heard of the arrival of the new, 
man from London. 

"Never heard the like, I didn't," observed the 
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indignant Mrs. Crump, -with a toss of tlie head — ** As 
though ne'er a soul could do ought hut comes fro' 
London. I'd soon shew him different, and make him 
glad to go hack again." 

^' It*8 easy talking, Folly," said her more placid 
husband. 

'* I 'd let him see I could do, as well 's talk. Lon- 
don, forsooth ! I'll lay he's just as stupid as may be." 

** Nay, nay ; he's none o' that. This Master Steyne's 
a fine chap at the work — he is so ; and as for them 
stone carvings, why there's none can come up to him : 
we couldn't be without him now ; hut it's the being 
put above us like, that comes over me. We've heen 
at works as many months as he has weeks, and he's 
like he might he master a'most." 

" Shouldn't he master o' me I reckon," said Mrs. 
C, with another shake of her head. '* I'd bring him 
down a peg, in his airs and bounce." 

" He hasn't no bounce neither, Polly, for the matter 
o' that ; the master comes and stands alongside of him 
when he's, at work, and looks on and talks to him, and 
asks him this and that : but Steyne makes no more 
on't than nothing, and is just as ready to do a fellow 
a good turn, or to wink at a blunder, as e'er a 


one." 


" He's bewitched you all, I think, but he won't me, 
I know, nor his wife neither, a stalking madam, with 
her proud brats. Mr. Thom might be ashamed " 

But Crump had escaped the remainder of a storm, 
which, he knew by experience, would rage with violence 
so long as he ventured to stand before it. 

But a neighbour or two fortunately coming in at 
the moment, afforded Mrs. Crump an opportunity of 
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pursuing the theme, and much amiable discussion 
ensued as to the merits of the new comers ; the supe- 
riority of their furniture, the taste displayed in such 
arrangements of the little household as were apparent, 
and, above all, the astounding fact that Birdiethorn 
possessed a " pianey.'* 

" A pianey ! " — every eye was turned upon the infor- 
mant — " Yes ! or an organ. We were walking up past 
there Sunday evening ; when on a sudden comes 
music out at the open windows at Steyne's, playing 
hymns and singing, for ail the world like a church." 

" Well, well, now ! for a working-man to be at his 
piano and singing — eh, dear ! " Mrs. Crump raised her 
eyes and hands in consternation. 

" She seems proud to my thinking," said another 
gossip. 

" Aye, and the children too ; they don't mix with 
the rest and rough it as children should. They were 
with my boy the other day, and he took a bird's nest ; 
you never heard the to-do as young Philip made about 
it, he says." 

"A bit spoiled I reckon " 

The conclave was suddenly broken by an exclamar 
tion of " There she comes" — and the gossips huddled 
back just within the porch, as their new neighbour 
passed on her way home, accompanied by her children. 

The moment they had passed, every head protruded, 
every tongue was busy. 

" Well, now, she might put her children into some- 
thing better than those white blouses and belts," said 
Mrs. Crump, whose mania for finery amounted to a 
vital principle. "With her pianos and sofys, she 
might let them be decent." 
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That girl is a real beauty," said one. 
Kather pinkey and whitey, isn't she ?" 
It's well to be Mrs. Steyne, to walk abroad and 
take it so easy, I think." 

" They go every evening up to the New Town to 
meet him.'* 

" All among the men ? " 

" No, not all among the men, neither ! " — burst in a 
boy who had been lying on the grass unheeded — " for 
they sit down in the churchyard at Piert's Best, and 
wait for him." 

Mrs. Darby bade him hold his tongue, and on his 
replying somewhat saucily, dodged after him with 
views of assault, which she achieved so unexpectedly 
that the rest laughed. 

" Ah ! you needn't talk," said the urchin-, prepared 
for retreat ; " Phil's mother's a deal better than any 
of you. You'd better come and get father's tea, and 
don't hit me again, else I may tell abcMit what I found 
in the cellar." 

He darted off, pursued by his enraged step-mother, 
leaving her dear friends to deal with her individual 
case discreetly as they might. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the observation her 
movements had attracted, Mrs. Steyne pursued her 
walk, every pleasure enhanced by the delight and 
enjoyment of her little companions, as they jumped 
and ran before her. 

People are apt to talk of children's faces all bearing 
a certain resemblance — of their wanting character. 
Surely this is a mistake. Tiny, as each feature, may 
be the tint and outline of propensity and passion, but 
as certainly making part of the miniature man, as 
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hereafter when fostered or Bappressed, stunted or in 
full bloom, as circumstances shall determine. 

In the large dark blue eyes of little Eose, in her 
happy joyous face, there was little to be read bat the 
unalloyed gladness of yery existence ; the delight of 
mere life itself; which is, in fact, the chief charm of 
childhood to those who have outlived even the memory 
of such a sensation. 

But the glow of enthusiasm, which could light up 
that baby face, told of a keen appreciation of the 
beautiful, whether in nature or art ; such an intense 
admiration of loveliness, to the total oblivion of every 
other quality and charm, that, in one so young, 
was remarkable. All " beauty birds," flowers, pretty 
children, had an attraction for little Hose, which to the 
fjEtncy of those who doated on her seemed, as if, beau- 
tiful herself, she claimed kindred with the very spirit 
of beauty. 

This and the most unselfish love for the only friends 
she had ever known — sole germs of character yet 
apparent in their unrestrained expression — served but 
to render more lovely the little face for which kind 
nature had done her utmost. 

The children, reared in that privacy of home which 
is attainable only in a great city, were shy and 
retiring, and failing the attempt to become play- 
fellows with the village children, had returned to their 
own companionship with apparently renewed satisfac- 
tion. At home, as children never fail to be, among 
fields and trees, they had already made themselves 
familiar with the neighbourhood, and now darted 
hither and thither, happier in the knowledge that 
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their mother was at hand, leisurely pursuing her walk, 
and enjoying their happiness. 

''Mother! mother!" cried a little panting voice, 
''come and see! My Phil have so hurt his hand; 
oh ! what shall he do, mother?" 

Mrs. Steyne, hastening towards them, found Rose 
lamenting over her hrother, whose hand, puffed aiid 
inflamed, told a tale in connexion with a huge hed of 
stinging-nettles half-way up the hank. 

'' He was getting me flowers, mother," said Hose, 
just ready to cry, as she chafed the wounded hand, 
unmindful of the hunch of fragrant hlossoms at her 
feet. 

But Philip, whose favourite reading lay among the 
ancients, had douhtless in his mind the example of a 
Socrates or a Scsevola, as he assured Bose, with a 
smile, that it '' didn't hurt much," and would soon he 
" all right," then hastened to gather up the flowers he 
had persevered in obtaining. 

But the little girl's interest in them was gone, and 
she now walked quietly by her mother's side, still 
insisting on nursing the swollen hand of her favourite. 
" Suppose we run a race, then, Eosey," he said, 
" I'll give you up to the old oak there. Go on, Eose. 
rU say when." 

Looking back to his mother, he nodded — " I'll let 
hep win, mother; eh ?" 

His mother smiled at him, and looked fondly after 
the good-natured lad as he ran, with an elaborate pre- 
tence of immense effort, to overtake the little figure in 
advance; which, with streaming hair, and hat upon 
her shoulders, was straining every nerve to triumph in 
the race. Which she did, and in high exultation ran 
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back to her mother, followed bj Philip, who was 
stopped half-way by a lad rather bigger than himself » 
with whom he remained in conyersation, till his mother 
came up. 

" Who is that, Philip P" asked Mrs. Steyne, as the 
boy left them. 

" It's Will Darby, mother, I like him better than 
any of them." 

" I don't," said Eose, " he hit my PhU." 

" Ah, but I hit him first," said Philip ; and then, in 
answer to his mother's questions, he went on to tell 
how Will had laughed at him for not liking to take 
birds' nests, and said all the London boys were noodles 
and cowards ; how Philip, to vindicate the honour of 
his native city, had struck the asperser ; how a fight 
had been the result, and Will had the best of it, and 
then begged his pardon, and said he was sorry, and 
how all was made up, and the boys had been the best 
of friends since, and no more birds' nests were taken. 

Then followed the mother's gentle reprimand, and 
the subject dismissed, she bade them hurry on, lest 
their father should be waiting. 

The children scampered off, and, loading themselves 
with flowers as they went, soon reached the turn in 
the road, where they usually awaited their father. 
Learning from those of the workmen they met, that 
he had not yet lefb the buildings, they ran on up the 
new road which led to them, leaving their mother 
seated upon the mossy roots of one of the ancient elms 
which shadowed the old churchyard. 

Breathing the pure country air, soothed by the 
sounds of peace and loveliness, those many nothings 
which make up Nature's sweet voice, to which she had 
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80 long been a stranger, the good mother, resting her 
head upon her hand, her gentle face turned upward, 
sat musing for awhile upon a past, where Memory, to 
be faithful, could not be kind ; then, seeming to dis- 
miss those pictures with a sigh of relief, she smiled, 
as the future, led in bj Hope, appeared, and Fancy's 
brightest forms came trooping gaily before her. For 
the material is but subject to the immaterial world of 
thought and mood ; and the dusky sad old churchyard 
became a paradise of delight and joy, under the sun- 
shine of her pleasant visions ; which the voice of her 
little daughter did not disperse, but rather confirmed 
calling to her from the gate, where she sat perched on 
her fatber's shoulder, laughing like a fairy, while Phil 
followed, loaded with his father's tools and his sister's 
hat. 

A good-humoured looking man» in workman's dress, 
walked by the side of her husband, to whom he intro- 
duced her by saying — 

" I've brought Mr. Crump home to have a cup of 
tea with us, Harriette. You see she's such a wife, 
David, as won't take offence, do what I will ; she's 
never put out." 

Poor David muttered an indistinct compliment, as 
Mrs. Steyne shook hands with him. Had it been in- 
terpreted from within, it is likely the sense thereof 
would not have been particularly pleasing to Mrs. 
Crump. The good wife hurried on to make her pre- 
parations, which were all complete when the little 
party entered the house. And a more tempting spread, 
or one more calculated at once to gratify eye and 
palate, never was beheld since sweet mother Eve minis- 
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tered to her lord in Paradise, and the first guest on 
record. 

In the parlour of the little cottage, whose window 
was half covered bj the honey-dropping cobea, the 
Yirginian vine, and the China rose, making the flowing 
net curtains almost a superfluity, the tea was laid. 

That window looked upon the garden, with its clus- 
tering flowers, not set in formal beds, but here and 
there, as if their own fancy had sown or planted — the 
roses, the lilies, the bright stock, and richly scented 
pinks, fair daffodils, and haughty petted tulip ; with 
its humble plots of herbs, whose fragrance went so 
largely to make up the rich incense that floated on the 
evening air, all unacknowledged by the gratified sense, 
even as the labour of the humbler brethren and sister- 
hood ministers to the luxury of the more fortunate, 
unnumbered in the list of bounties. 

The little arbour now almost hidden in the climbing 
plants which covered it ; the cherry and the plum 
trees, still rich in treasure ; the mass of thorn and 
willow, and mountain ash behind; and lastly, the 
grass-covered rock which formed the background to 
the whole, — it was like a pleasant picture set in a 
frame of flowers. The day had been hot; but the 
little room was cool and shady. The furniture, if some- 
what above what the village housekeepers could boast, 
was neither showy nor expensive. Some few articles of 
ornament and taste there were, two or three sketches 
in water-colour neatly framed, a shelf of books, more 
valuable for the contents than the outside ; and, on 
the mantel-shelf, a handsome timepiece, and two small 
but beautiful figures, carved in stone, Steyne's own 
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work« Near the window was a small couch, on which 
was thrown a cover of the same texture as the cur- 
tains. It was not much, certainly nothing to justify 
Dayid Crump's look of awe, as he came in with the 
tread of one entering a sanctuary, and paused again 
inside the door, and waited to let Steyne pass him« 

Why, books are cheap enough, and the furniture i& 
but plain mahogany and green baize, man ; and the 
carpet is drugget, and these are but evergreens and 
seaweed in the grate ; and those cloud-like curtains,, 
and the sofa cover — oh ! if you did but know the 
paltry sum they cost in Tottenham Court Boad ! and 
that glass vase, too, with the flowers— a few flowewk 
are soon gathered. O David, take heart, man ! No, 
do not look at the woman who is taking her place so 
quietly at the table. The charm is not there ; for, see 
you that print gown, good Mrs. Crump would not 
wear it to wash her dishes in ; and she spent more 
than the worth of foiir such dresses upon those last 
beads and bracelets of hers, or in your smart new 
waistcoat-piece, red and gold, which she chose. It is 
not in the face, either, gentle and smiling as it is. 
There are shadows round those large dark eyes,, and 
an earnest wistful look, which will but trouble you, 
who have conned your lessons in the broad blood-full 
face of your louder half. Take courage, then, David. 
All that money can buy you have in your home ; that 
which you feel here, is what money never yet bought. 

If one, looking out from the window of the shady 
room into the sweet and pleasant garden, had chosen 
a fitting group to complete his picture withal, he 
could not have lighted on one more apt than that 
which is now before us. 

No. 4. B 
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Steynei had thrown aside his white cap, and seated 
himself on the couch, inviting his friend to do the 
same, in a way which showed it to be no holidaj 
usage, but for the welcome rest of each day's close. 
His broad forehead, his thick curling hair, and smiling 
blue eyes, would have spoken anywhere to his relation- 
ship with the child now prattling upon his knee. But 
the golden hue of the little head was wanting in the 
man's hair, which was heavier, duskier; and the 
smile on the full lips, which might have been, a long 
time ago, sweet and trusting as that on the baby 
mouth, dwindled, even while you gazed, into an ex- 
pression, half of weakness, half of falsity. Yet hie 
was handsome, sterlingly so ; and the white blouse- 
common to his craft — ^which he wore, set off his well- 
made muscular form to the best advantage. 

His wife sat opposite, in that simple dress of 
striped chocolate and white, a small linen collar and 
cuffs, a narrow band of black velvet round her throat, 
and a ring with one stone above the wedding ring her 
only ornament — ^her dark hair turned back firom her 
forehead, with a head-dress of black lace — ^like her 
gown, the work of her own hands. 

She had never been a beauty, not even pretty : the 
deep thoughtful eyes, and the pale face, and the 
earnest look — all which her boy inherited — came into 
no style'or order of beauty. Perhaps her face had not 
been always pale, nor the shadows around her eyes so 
deep ; and there were lines in the face now which had 
been wanting ten years ago : still those who loved 
Harriette Steyne, must love her for other cause than 
beauty. 

But as she sat now smiling and happy, and, in her 
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simple attire, truly gracing the humble table, sbe 
formed a pleasant object in the picture — the more, 
perhaps, as a contrast to her light-hearted, handsome, 
careless husband opposite. 

For David Crump, with his broad, good-tempered 
blank-page face— how well he filled up the space be- 
tween, and looked the astonishment and admiration it 
would haye puzzled him to put into words, and 
listened to the merrj prattle of little Bose, who, now 
her shyness had worn off, did not fail to inform him 
that — '' Mover made this bread, and the butter too ; 
and I helped mover pick these strawberries and 'ere 
was penty mere tream in the dairy room ! '^ While all 
the exploits of ' my Phil,' were dilated upon, with a 
zest and amplification which amused and surprised 
no one more than the reputed hero himself. 

The happy meal over, Steyne sat down before an 
unpretending little piece of furniture which almost 
escaped observation in the comer where it stood, and 
opening it, commenced playing, with much skill and 
more taste, some fine old church music. After a few 
bars he struck up with the words ; his wife joined in, 
and, in softer tones, the children united their treble 
voices. 

The sweet music swelled upon the evening air, drifted 
out upon the wide sea — who knows how far — ^by what 
echoes repeated ? Perhaps where listening mariners 
breathless catch the strains, and straightway sullen 
seals shall become warbling syrens; and adown the 
village, where amiable dames, unconvertible, by any 
stretch of fancy, into syrens, will sneer : — 

'* Jim, there's they Steynes at their pianey, in- 
deed!" 

B 2 
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Even the soul of poor Dayid swelled, with a feeling 
which was new, or at least very strange, to it. Maybe 
he had felt something akin to it when he believed bis 
Folly to be an angel sent down upon earth for bis 
especial beatification ; but, eh ! that was a long time 
ago. 

It was with this feeling that he expressed his sur- 
prise and his pleasure right heartily, as his friend rose 
from the instrument. 

" Oh ! that's nothing ; you must hear my wife play." 
And she, sitting down in her turn, lent her own very 
sweet voice to complete the melody. She played with 
evidence of greater practice than her husband. 

" There ! that's something like now, isn't it ? "WTiy, 
she taught me." 

" He made it himself, sir,'* said Mrs. Steyne, as 
Crump approached to look more closely at the instru- 
ment. 

« Made it ?— you did ?" 

"Oh, ah ! I made it in my leisure, when we were 
first married." 

" Why, it's quite out of your line." 

" Oh, anything' s in my line that I give my mind to : 
at least it was then ; I don't know that I could do it 
now. 

"I am sure you could, George, just as well as 
ever," said his wife. 

"Well, perhaps I could," said he, laughing, and 
evidently gratified at the words of praise, familiar as 
they were from her lips too. 

" But see you, old fellow ; here's what I can't do, 
nor you neither, I'm thinking." And he led Crump 
round to look at the drawings upon the wall, among 
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which were the portraits of his children. " These are 
hers : she did all these ; and then she talks about me.** 

He looked round, but his wife had left the room. 

'' She hasn't always lived in a village, has she P *' 

'' Ah ! Crump, she's a wife of a thousand, she is. Sup- 
pose we go and finish our strawberries in the garden. 
Here, you young crickets, come and carry out the 
cream ; and, Bosey, bring mother's work-basket. I 
know she'll not sit without something to be busy at. 
And I've got a London paper somewhere. I'll read to 
you. By the by, too. Crump, I promised to make 
that job of the cornice work clear to you, so I did, 
and we sha'n't have a better time." 

The sun was setting, and as they seated themselves 
in the little arbour, the unwearied inhabitants of the 
myriad homes around them were pouring out their 
little souls of song, till the rocks behind re-echoed, 
and it seemed as if voices from afar came upon the 
air, joining in the universal hymn. 

Gradually these too were silenced, yielding the 
palm to the bird of night, who alone remained, dis- 
coursing of the bounties of earth and heaven, rounding 
each softer cadence to more perfect praise. 

*^ Eh, but you have a sweet place here, Mr. Steyne ! 
you have so ; and yon beautiful creature's just the 
queen of it," said Crump. 

lE^ose was perching behind her father, resting her 
head upon his shoulder, twining her fingers in his 
hair, relating wonderful secrets in whispers, and now 
and agaui receiving from him the biggest strawberries 
as they came to view. 

** She's a happy little mortal. Aren't you, Eosey ?" 

** There I've read all there is to read," said Steyne. 
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as He folded up tke paper ; " and she can't bear to 
hear anything about London. Can you Harriette P** 

" Never mind me, dear," said his wife. 

" Well, I never care to see it again ; I'm well 
enough here, for the matter of that, and they were 
never well there." 

" We couldn't do without you now, Steyne ; " said 
the free-hearted Crump ; " and I will say, though you 
did put my nose out, I'm not sorry you've come." 

Harriette looked up so gratefully at the honest 
fellow as he spoke; and Steyne's pleased look of 
gratified vanity increased as David continued— 

" You must have served under a first-rate master, 
you must so, Mr. Steyne : you're but young, so to 
speak, now ; and them things as you turned out for 
them pillars is grand, and no mistake." 

" Why, you see," Steyne began — when a loud burst 
of laughter, and the entrance of his little son into the 
arbour interrupted him. 

'^ Mother ! father ! do but look at Eose ! she has 
dressed up, and there she is looking at herself, and 
calling it — * beauty thing.* Do look ! oh, she does 
look so pretty ! " 

The glass door of the dairy was turned back ; and 
there, as in a looking-glass, the child stood admiring 
with the most perfect simplicity what indeed was 
truly worthy of admiration. She had slipped off the 
holland blouse, and appeared in the little frock of 
light blue muslin which she wore underneath. Her 
head was wreathed in flowers, ingeniously twisted and 
fastened upon a spray of clematis, of which the strag- 
gling blossoms hung down upon her dimpled shoulders, 
mingling with her fair curling hair. Her waist was 
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circled by a similar wreath, and on her feet she wore 
the " Sunday shoes '* of blue kid, which the urchin 
had substituted for her ordinary leather boots. 

So she stood, gazing in profound unconsciousness, till 
a hearty laugh from her father aroused her, when she 
turned, and, running to him, jumped into his opened 
arms* 

" In't it pretty ?" — she asked, gazing into his face, 
with such utter absence of restraint, such thorough 
childish naivetS, that it provoked another laugh, from 
all but her mother, who said rather gravely, — 

*' The flowers are, Eose." 

*' It's all pretty, darling ; of course it is, my pre- 
cious ! " said her father, kissing her ; while honest 
David patted her little hands, that clasped her father's 
neck, and muttered something about '^ angel," and 
" beautiful." 

""Why, you haven't shown this gentleman your 
dance, Ilosey. You must let him see you dance. I'm 
sure he never saw such a little dancer in his life." 
And her father set her down, and, moving the table in 
the arbour, made a space in front, for his child to 
exhibit ; saying, in answer to the mother's faint re- 
monstrance, " Let her be, Harriette ; let her be. The 
child's right enough ; she's no more pride of herself 
than the flowers that grow have." 

He then whistled the tune of a dance not long 
introduced in London, and the child began. How she 
had learned it, unless by watching strolling performers 
from the window, none of them could guess ; but she 
danced with a lightness, with a native taste and 
aptnefis, which was wonderful. The little attitudes 
and interpolations of her own, were constantly varied. 
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and her little feet, apparently untiring, increased iu 
speed and dexterity. Philip looked on, his pale affec- 
tionate face radiant with admiration; and Crump 
positively grew poetical. 

Her father ceased whistling, and the baby perfonner 
as suddenly ceased, and, running up, hid her face in 
his ; but, the minute after, she received the caresses of 
Mr. Crump, who, lifting her on his knee, loaded her 
with praises ; and the friendship was complete. 

*'I can sing a song too, I can," said the young 
aspirant after feune, lifting her innocent face to the 
broad one of the honest carpenter. 

** Eh ! so you can, Eosey, sing away my fairy," said 
her father : and the little creature sang sweetly, and 
with few errors, that never-to-be-forgotten melody, 
" Home sweet Home." 

The nightingale even had taken farewell of evening ; 
the stillness was so perfect that the whispering of the 
never-silent sea beyond was distinctly heard ; and with 
the last words the little singer uttered, almost in a 
breath, " I so seepy," she said, and looked round for 
her mother, who had risen to take her. The last '^ good- 
nights" were being uttered, when a shadow fell across 
the arbour, and, as they looked, a man on horseback 
rode slowly by, at the side of the garden. 

He had passed some little distance, when he turned 
back, and approaching the garden fence, said, slightly 
lifting his hat, " I believe Mr. Steyne lives here." 

Steyne replied it was he. " My name is Crichton," 
said the other. That Steyne knew, and he said as much, 

*^ I shall be glad to have some talk with you, when 
you have time to spare," said Crichton. " I want to 
consult you about some alterations." 
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A time was named, and the rider passed on. 

^'That will be about tbe new public-bouse he*s 
going to build, or alter, I auppose — old" * Piert's Eest ' 
yonder," said Crump. " He owns two o' the biggest 
in the place you know a'ready, and he's about buying 
the old house ; but dame Mabberley*B a rum one to 
deal with ; she don't stand out about money neither, 
but about the name of the place. She won't part with 
it, unless he'll give it her down in black and white, as 
that he'll alter the name. She's been there, and her 
husband afore her, well-near upon fifty years ; and 
she says it's safe to be a different place to what it was 
ia their time, and she don't want to see th' old name 
took to. So he'll have to give in, I reckon." 

"He's pretty free with his money: he laid down 
more to the new church than e'er a one, except the 
bishop." 

" Ah ! he's a queer chap. He was worth his thou- 
sands, they say, and ran through it all in horse-racing 
and horse-dealing, and, when he started again, hadn't 
a penny to bless himself : but he's got on. His wife 
had money, they say. Eh ! she is a nice creature too. 
But he don't stick at nothing to make money. He 
serves in his own bar as often as not. 

" What does he want with me, think you ? " 

" Oh ! he'll have heard tell of you, of course, and he 
wants to get you to plan this new house of his. And a 
first-rate thing for you too, Steyne, if you do. He and 
Mofiat, the man as laid out bis two ofcher places, could 
not hit it at all, somehow ; but between you and me, I 
think Mofiat got too fond of his drink." 

" Shall we walk round the garden ? She will be down 
directly, and we'll have a bit of supper." 
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" Aye, with all my heart !" 

The little heads were by this time resting upon 
their pillows. The prized wreaths lay withering upon 
the quilt, where the fairy hand had kept its hold upon 
them to the last. 

The mother's heart, which never failed to be trou- 
bled at these little displays, fearful of their effect upon 
the future of her child, calmed, almost to smiling at 
her own uneasiness, looking at the sweet trait in the 
baby-mind, this dawning taste of the pure and beauti- 
ful, and the simplicity which made the flowers and the 
wearer one, and would as readily, she knew, have 
adorned the most lively playmate, and claimed admi- 
ration for her. 

" Mother, you seem vexed, when I tell Rosey she's 
pretty," said Philip.'! Why it's the truth, mother; 
and we must tell the truth." 

" If your sister were ugly, or crippled, like poor 
Bitter, you would not tell her of it ; would you ? " 

" No, mother ; because it would hurt her." 

How could the mother hope, or care, to make the 
boy comprehend that it was more likely to be hurtful 
to hear constantly the more pleasant truth ? 

" Besides, she asks me, mother : she says, * Ain't she 
pretty, Phil ? ' when she looks in the water ponds, and 
laughs at herself, and nods as if it was another little 
girl ; and I can't tell her a story, mother, can I ? " 

" No, my dear." 

"Tou haven't kissed me, my Phil," called the 
sleepy voice from the little cot in the closet, and, half 
disrobed, the boy hastened to fulfil this pleasant duty. 

" Tell me a story, when mover's gone down," whis* 
pered little Eose, with her arms about his neck. 
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"Thou senseless stock ! because thou'rt richly gilt> 

The blinded people without cause admire, 
And superstition impiously hath built 

Altars to that which should have been the fire." 

Sib B. Fanshawe. 

" I CANNOT see it in that light, I must say," 

" Well, sir, you see, Mr. Thorn — it was through his 
brother I came down at all. He'd seen me work in 
Xondon, and when he was going to build down here 
he sent for me, when I was badly enough put to it, 
and introduced me to Mr. Vickers and the other 
gentlemen ; and it does not seem quite the thing to 
me to quit their work just in the thick of it." 

"I suppose they found it to their own interest, 
Mr. Steyne, to employ you ? " 

" "Well, sir," said George, his gratified vanity 
smiling, " it's likely they did." 

" Of course they did, Mr. Steyne< I tell you can- 
didly I never saw such finish, and such purity and 
taste of design, combined in the work of any one man ; 
the only pity is that you should not take rank in the 
higher branches of art. You are in fact more statuary 
and architect than mason." 

Steyne flushed scarlet, with some other emotion 
than gratified vanity. 

" Now if your services are worth so much to them 
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why, of course they can afford to pay you well. I 
would not have you lose hy me at any rate, and I think 
I'm not far out when I guess that what I have offered 
you is half as much again as you're to have of them, 
eyen at the new work. 

" Well, sir, not far short ; but there is to be a rise 
when we begin the church." 

** I don't say but I'll rise too, if satisfied ; which I 
know I shall be. But I beg your pardon, Mr. Steyne, 
upon my word ; what will you take ? " 

" Nothing, sir, thank you." 

" How am I to interpret that, ^pw ? Wine, brandy, 
rum, whisky, or — ^no, not gin ; you are not for gin, I 
know." 

Steyne laughed, and, in the face of another rather 
fainter refusal, a bottle of wine and glasses were on 
the table. 

" Better never was uncorked, I know, even in the 
days of old Fiert himself, that the folks here swear by 
pretty nearly," said the publican, as he filled to him- 
self and guest. 

" It's all very well talking of honour, and what is 
right and due to friends, and so forth," he went on ; 
•* but as I say to Mrs. Crichton, what does it all come 
to ? what does anyone think the better of you, or care 
for you, if you want the one thing needful P" 

" Look here now ! " and he took out a handful of 
the circulating omnipotence, in the three metals. " If 
we speak the honest truth, Mr. Steyne, don't we know 
in our hearts that there's no friend like that ? Talk 
of your genius ! where's the genius that can get along 
without it ? Talk of your talent ! why what talent 
comes up to the talent of getting and keeping fast 
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this precious commodity ? Talk of your aristocracy 
— the aristocracy that you Londoners are so proud 
of! — my word, the true aristocracy is here, sir, here! " 
and he slapped his pocket. 

" There's a good deal in it, sir,*' said his guest — 
meaning the argument, not the pocket. 

" There is all in it, sir, depend upon it — all ! take 
my word for it. I do not speak without knowledge ; 
I have proved it both ways, and be sure I have not 
forgotten. My father was a Bolton man — came into 
Manchester without a shoe to his foot; though he 
wasn't without the price of a pair either, and, as I have 
heard him say, he did not go long barefoot. But, shoe 
or no shoe, whatever he put his foot on seemed to be 
luck to him. He built up a fortune of something 
about a hundred thousand, and his son unbuilt it, in 
about the quarter of the time it had been built." 

** Some men are bom lucky, sir," remarked Steyne. 

** Oh ! it was not that either : I am lucky enough ; 
but you see I wanted to make more of it without the 
drudgery he had gone through. The warehouse did not 
take my fancy : I must speculate, and grandly I suc- 
ceeded at first; but the turn came, I trusted too 
much to my good fortune, and lost it every penny— 
ev-cr-y penny, sir." 

The glasses were refilled for the third time. 

" I have not forgotten, and I do not think I soon 
shall, the difference of those two years that I was doing 
my best to find my feet again. Crichton with his hun- 
dreds to back him, and Crichton wanting a twelve^ 
month's credit — ^well, they "were two different men, 
that is all. I had a pretty fair notion of the value of 
money before ; but, egad, sir ! my ideas upon the sub- 
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ject were sharpened rather from that daj. I often bsj 
it was worth going through it, to gain the knowledge 
I did of the importance of £ s. d.*' 

The contents of the speaker's well-filled pockets 
had chinked an accompaniment through the course of 
his speech. 

**I have made up my mind to one thing," con- 
tinued Mr. Crichton, the glasses being again filled — 
*' that come what will, in this world, I'll never want 
money again ;. never f Many a man would have given 
up under the mortification I suffered — aye, and firom 
many I had believed to be my best friends — Pah! 
friends 1 — ^but I made up my mind the more, to let 
them see I could do without them : so I turned over 
in my mind for the readiest and surest way of making 
a fortune ; and I rather think, sir — I rather think, Mr. 
Steyne — I have hit upon it. 

" While there is money in the world, a pretty good 
share of it will come to my shop. Births or deaths, 
weddings or funerals, rejoicing or grieving, up or 
down, — come they must, high and low. Eh, Mr. 
Steyne, it's a fine trade ! " 

*' For the money, sir.'* 

"Aye, I mean that. Then it is not everyone that 
understands the science of the trade. Now this very 
house — ^why, sir, what was it when I came ? You were 
not here— true; it was nothing but a paltry beer- 
shop, a miserable hole of a place. Spirit licence !— 
eh ! bless you, they told me there was no use in a spirit 
licence ! Well, you see now what it is : and a better 
trade, sir, than to many a house in a superior situation. 
People don't find out what they want till it's put 
before them, and then they begin to think about it. 
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He 'd be a child in business that waited till he was 
asked twenty times for a thing. Set it before them— 
call attention to it — the demand will come, sir, &at 
enough. 

" Then the style, sir — ^the style. People like to 
have something for their money, even if it's nothing 
they can carry away with them. A man thinks five 
times as much of his liquor if he takes it with all the 
gilding, and marble work, and what not about him, 
with the best of them. He feels a pride in it, as if it 
were some way his own." 

" Indeed, sir, it is so ! " replied Steyne before whom 
his fourth glass now stood. 

" I believe it is too ! Then there's my other house, 
up in the town — ^the * Bluebottle.' Knacker is in that; 
but I am up there twice a day, and all day on Satur^ 
days ; for the most of the men are paid there. There 
was a fairish trade to that, when I took it — slow and 
sure— but nothing to what it is now. The trade there 
was chiefly barrel work — ^ale and beer. Now I will be 
bound we do a three days' trade of last year in one. 

'' The London gin and porter was one good stroke I 
did for that house. You know there are plenty pre- 
tend to have the real thing ; but mine is no make- 
believe, as they well know who have tasted it. 

" But Imean to close that, up yonder, in the autumn." 

" Close it ! Mr. Crichton ? " 

" Aye, shut it up &st, or, better still, alter it right 
away to something else. Don't you see the new place 
— * Piert's Best ' that was ? It will take all the steady 
trade of that, and snap up all going to and from the 
town; besides that, the town is coming down to it 
Mr. Steyne." 
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" You *ve a long bead, air." 

" "Well, well, I do not say as mucb to everyone, Mr. 
Bteyne ; but I flatter myself I am talking to a man 
wbo understands me ; and you and I must understand 
eacb otber." 

'' Certainly, sir," said George witb a pleased air. 

'^ Yes, I intend tbat my new place sball be a pat- 
tern. It sball be tbe glory of tbe town : tbere sball 
not be sucb a bouse in tbe trade for a hundred miles 
round. 

" You beard of tbe old lady standing out over tbe 
name of tbe place ? Of course it never entered into 
my bead to retain tbe name. ' Tbe Cricbton' I always 
intended tbat sbould be, from tbe first moment I rode 
up tbe bill and saw it ; but it was not for me to tell 
her tbat, and she 'd ratber dock off a clear fifty than 
give up ber wbim." 

" It is yours tben, sir ! " said Steyne. 

" Ob, yes ; it is mine rigbt enougb ! and as fast as 
bands can work, Mr. Steyne, I want tbat ancient old 
ruin level to tbe eartb ; and a ligbt down, first-rate 
building on tbe spot. Tbat is to be my bead-quarters — 
if indeed I keep tbis on at all. I am doubtful about 
tbat. Wbat do you say, Mr. S. P It would not be a 
bad investment for you, in a year or two." 

Steyne sbook bis bead. 

" Tbere would be two words to tbat, sir," said he. 

" Ob, your wife perhaps not agreeable ! "Well, tbat 
is like Mrs. Cricbton ; she has ber own notions, but 
they do not trouble me. * Money must be made/ I 
say ; and shall be made too ! " 

With tbat be sounded tbe symphony of his discourse 
once more ; and rose. 
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** WeU ! how is it to be then, Mr. Steyne ? " 

" I really cannot decide just now, sir ; will you let 
me call in again^ and give you my answer ? " 

'' I had rather you gave it me now, and I do not see 
why you should not. However, you are a sensible 
man, and wiQ not quarrel with your own interests, I 
am sure ; so we will say to-morrow evening, then, at 
the same time." 

"That win do, sir : I win not fafl." 

As Steyne walked rather hurriedly away, in the 
direction of his home, Mr. Crichton turned back into 
his private room, where they had been sitting ; and in 
his contemplative attitude, his hands plunged into 
those dwelling-places of his dear idol — contact with 
the constant subject of his thoughts, it is to be pre« 
sumed, favouring his plans — ^he paced up and down, his 
countenance gradually settling into its usual stolid 
and impassive expression. 

Mr. Crichton spoke truly : he did not say as much 
to everyone as he had that evening to the clever mason. 

It was not once in a twelvemonth that he let faU as 
many words in the same space of time. 

He was not a man of speech. I never yet knew ft 
thorough money-grasping man, a confirmed worshipper 
of £ s. d., who was. But his new plan had taken 
such possession of his — I was actuaUy going to say, 
heart — ^thoughts, and his companion of the time 
entered so largely into it, that he had unbent to him^ 
more than he perhaps intended ; for proud as he was 
of his talent and success, he very seldom indulged in a 
boast — ^in fact, he had no time for it ; he did not caM 
enough for anyone's opinions to court it. He wanted 
to gain this skilful workman : he wanted to interest 
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him in his plflns, and in himself; and he took the 
oonrfle that he knew would be moat interesting and 
successful with himsel£ 

In his compliments to Steyne's skill he was quite 
sincere* How could he be otherwise? It would not 
enter into his head to flatter anyone upon the possession 
of any genius, save that which he yalued as highly. He 
would regard them somewhat as a bank-note-sandwich- 
chumping-nayyy might look upon the &aQ slight figure 
of a world-honoured poet*— '^ He moui make books, but 
how long would he ha' stood it, waist-high in water, like 
me and my mate in our claims out there, under an 
Australian sun ? " Nayyy would look with some respect 
on the man that wore nuggets in his ears and nose, or 
chumped more notes, or swallowed more champagne 
than himself; but for rhymes—" be blowed ! " 

Don't suppose, though, pray^ my reader, that I mean 
for one moment to institute any sort of comparison 
between our friend Grichton, and friend Navry. Kot 
for a moment. 

Mr. Bichard Crichton was a man yery much re* 
spected — ^equitur, respectable* He never swore ; an 
oath would haye shocked his ears grieyously— out of 
the bar« He neyer flew into a passion ; never called 
bad names, even when most provoked ; and I do not 
suppose he had ever got drunk in his life. His father 
had done this much for him — ^he had received a better 
education than the greater part of the sons of self- 
made* men. ever have bestowed upon them — ^"What 
did for me will do for him ; I made my first thousand 
pound before I could write my name," being such a 
capital text on which to preach a sermon agamst all 
clerkly acquirements. 
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If he was not sliarp, he was not Btnptd: he did aa 
well as most — better than a good many. He neyer 
forgot his grammar, or confonnded tenses and parti- 
eiplesy or boggled at possessiyeB and plurals, or 
renounced and patronized h's ad libitum^ or talked 
unmitigated slang, in spite of the popular authorities 
which would inculcate the belief that good Ghristians 
alone are grammarians, and that *' illiterate " and 
^ yillainous " are synonjmes. 

In propounding his yery coolest maxims, Mr. 
Crichton was always pleasant-spoken, correct, and, if 
not gentlemanly, not very fiir wrong. 

He was too reserved and taciturn to be very agree- 
able society ; though in a drawing-room he was quite 
at home, and, what is not so usual as might be, 
without an effort. He could pick up a handkerchief, 
turn oyer the music, hand a cup, or a bouquet, with 
perfect ease — ^preferable sometimes to grace ; and that 
tmstudied manner of his body, in escorting a lady 
down stairs, could only be equalled by the facilitj with 
which his mind could absent itself at the interesting 
moment. Por, be it observed, Mr. Crichton had many 
excellent qualities, and one of these was his stoical 
indifference to feminine charms. The sweetest face 
in the world would not have diverted him from driving 
a good bargain — no, not for five seconds. Calypso and 
all her train could not have turned him aside from his 
way. One good fiit seal or portly whale, available for 
** blubber," would have more chance of arresting the 
progress of his bark, than all the cries .of syren beauty 
in dist^ss : — ^witness his obduracy towards poor Cary 
Hinton. 

Had the imprudent maiden, of whom the warbler 
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Moore hath BTmg, come wandering to his isle, she 
would haTe escaped scot free, minus the jewels she 
wore. 

Oh ! Mr. Crichton had sown no wild oats, of whicli 
the harvest might in untimely season have troubled 
him to gamer quietly. Be sure of that. 

Lent money ! Of course he had lent money, and at 
seventy per cent too. But what of that ? Was he to 
blame for other people's necessities, which made them 
ready to buy money at any rate ? They came to him 
with their eyes open, and with all their wits about 
them. And a mortgage is a mortgage, isn't it f and 
time is time ; and a certain hour is a certain hour, isn't 
it P Elsewhere the use of naming it? And is the man 
to blame for acting up to the letter of an agreement 
sealed, signed, &c., according to law ? 

Not, mind you, that Mr. Crichton would have 
deemed it necessary for a moment to enter even on 
such an explanation of his actions. "With, him all was 
so earnest, so bond fide. He meant what he said, and 
said what he meant. He was no schemer, no plotter ; 
he could not have conducted a plot or laid an elaborate 
scheme for his life. His mind, all his energies, were 
directed to one point ; everything else in all creation 
was subservient to it ; but he was not ashamed of it--7 
not he. He was quite right with himself in his own 
estimation — ^nothing to be ashamed of. 

The Judas slank away, and would fain have dia- 
awned his unholy barter. Even he would scarce have 
crucified with his own hands the One whom he be- 
trayed. 

Intelligent and enlightened reader — publican even 
you may be — ^you will not misunderstand me to say all 
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of jour trade be of the tribe Judas. Per there be all 
men of all trades, who have not even taken thought 
upon the bearings of it; and as for my pictured 
<^aracterSy why they are to each and all of you but 
trhat you take them for. With mine and every 
writer's, all the same. 

Why, he had good cause to think well of that said 
firiend chinking the pleasant syibphony. Had it not 
purchased for him the prettiest, gentlest, quietest, 
weakest girl that oyer bore sons to mortal manp 
Hadn't it outbid Truth and Honesty, and Manliness 
and Affection, all to nothing ? Hadn't the chinking 
pleasant symphony gained it over prayers, and protes- 
tations, aad tears — aye, man's tears — tears of one of 
the truest, most earnest creatures that ever God 
created in His own image, whose only fault was 
beUoTing in her ? 

No, not his only one-«I forgot — ^he was poor. 

Poor, and yet honest enough to refuse to ask for the 
one he loved, because with her came fortune — ^honest 
enough to believe in her honesty, and that when she 
fiaid she would wait till he had earned what should 
give him a right to ask her of her mother, she would. 

So she would, maybe ; but the moneyed man came ; 
and coolly as he had written his farewell to his first 
portionless love when his father showed him his folly, 
80 coolly he stepped in and took of the smiling mother 
the weeping daughter — ^bought the body whose heart 
was another's, and rejoiced in his happy wooing. 

A regular church-goer, too, was Bichard Crichton* 
The Grichton pew was as regularly filled as the pulpit, 
and the Crichton liberality was an example more 
praised than emulated* 
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The air with which that five shillings, or sovereign^ 
was dropped into the plate seemed to say — *^ I have 
paid for my share^ there is the xncmey, not dear either 
at that." It has often puzzled me, this anomaly with 
the class Criditon. What do they give that money for 9 
They that will have their money's worth for their 
money. !FiTe shillings' worth of what p A soyereign 
for which — ^what do they compound for p 

Had a starring sinner asked for a fifth part of that 
and similar offerings in Christ's name, our friend would 
haye turned his back, and to the sweet symphony have 
flatly refused him. It was not ostentation either, for 
in building the new church the Grichton offering went 
down as *' Anon"— -it leaked out som^ow, but not 
through the donor's agency. Besides he cared so 
little for men's opinions. 

After all, are we not all anomalies P Each one 
hugging his own idea and measure of an Universal 
Presence, which of us nearest the Truth ! 

Mr. Grichton prospered, and was a happy man in 
his own way. His wife cried a good deal, perhaps 
seven months out of the first twelve of her wedded 
life ; and there was a slight illness consequent upon 
the receipt of a letter; dictated by a hot head and an 
aggrieved heart; which she received and read, and 
gave to her husband, who sent it back with a few very 
calm words of rational explanation. He was more 
put out by the loss of his new-bom son, who liked so 
little the aspect of things in this world, that he took 
his leave of it, almost with the first breath he drew^ 
as quietly as he had entered it. 

Even this little grievance did not long affect him. 
His young wife dried her tears, and resumed her 
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household duties^ obedient to the pointiDg of his 
finger. Onlj upon one subject did she dare to oppose 
him : she would not consent to serve at the bar, as 
hOy in bis anxiety to make money and saye money at 
any cost, had determined on her doing. She must 
hare given way finally even to this, but her resolve 
to ** write to mamma" gained the day. From mamma 
he had eicpectations of a substantial nature, and he 
doubted her Jbvouring his views on that head, money* 
lover as she herself was. 

So we leave him maturing his building plan, and 
follow the man who was to take so largea share in it ; 
though he was at that minute very firmly determining 
to do nothing of the kind. 

*^ I know as well as possible what she will say — of 
course I do. What is the use of my telling her ? " 
thought Steyne, as he walked slower and slower, the 
nearer he approached his home. 

He had put off his answer with the view of consult* 
ing with his wife; yet he knew what she would say-: 
he knew all the arguments she would advance, as well 
as if he had heard her but that minute. 

He felt she was right ; and he was angry with her 
for being right : he knew th^re was but one argument 
he could advance, and that would not weigh with her ; 
for they had already enough &r comfort, and why 
se^ to gain more, by what his own . conscience told 
him was nofc an honourable course P 

^' I won't mention it to her at all, that I will not," 
was his final decision. And with that he quickened 
his steps. 

As he turned from the village street into, the lane, 
which led by a short cut to Piert's Best, he alm^^^'' 
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ttai agamst Tom Hinton, who, with a surly grant in 
answer to Stejne's friendly << Gbod day/' strode on in 
the direction of the^^' Gk)od Ship " — Crichton's house. 

It was full three-quarters of an hour after Gteorge^s 
usual hour of return, and his wife made some remark, to 
which he replied with a brief excuse, as they sat down 
to their tea. It was seldom that the children fiuled 
to meet their father; and he had just made some 
remark upon their absence, when little Bose came 
running in. 

^' Oh, mother ! '* she cried, panting, while her hat 
hanging down her shoulders, and her tossed hair, 
showed the speed at which she had run : ** mother, 
my poor Mitis Hinton am crying so, her am ! " 

Her father opened his arms as usual for his darling, 
and she ran into them; but she did not show her 
delight in the way most frequent with her : her little 
head was full of something she had just seen, which 
she was describing in her baby fashion, when Philip, 
who was neyer far behind, came slowly in. 

" Why, Phil, my boy, what is the matter ? " said hia 
father. '' You look quite disconsolate." 

Philip's usually ready smile did not answer, and his 
lips quite trembled as he said, " Something bad's the 
matter with Mrs. Hinton, at the little white cottage, 
father ; she has been crying so*" 

''Perhaps she is ill, my dear," said the mother: 
"where did you see her ? " 

" We had gathered Bosey's lap frill of duckweed 
for the bird — she seemed so pleased with what we took 
the other day, mother, and she always speaks so kind 
---and we took it, and the door was open, and I tapped, 
but she didn't answer ; so I thought she was in the 
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garden, perliaps^ at back; and we went in; foi* she 
told US always to go through, when the door was open* 
And when we got in, there she was sitting in the 
parlour, leaning her head on her hands, and her eyes 
were all swelled ; and when Bosey ran up with the 
chickweed, she lifted her into her lap, and began to 
talk to her ; and Sosey put up her mouth to kiss her ; 
and Mrs. Hinton leaned her head on Bosey, and burst 
out crying. Oh ! she did cry so ! " 

« Yes — ^and the table is broten." 

"The table broke!" 

" Yes, mother," said Philip gravely ; '' the table 
and a chair is broke ; and one of those pretty glass 
things on the mantel-shelf, that was full of flowers, is 
smashed in the grate." 

The boy cast his eyes down, as he spoke, and his 
colour rose, as if he had been in fault. — ^The blush was 
reflected too, somehow, in his father's face, who was 
busy with his little daughter, and made no remark. 

** Come to your tea now, there is a good boy," said 
his mother — ^the words hastily covering a sigh. 

It was a dull evening with them all at Sirdiethom. 
Pather did not care to play the music. Mother was 
dull ; and when Philip got a book to read to her, it 
did not mend matters : he had to ask her the meaning 
of a word many times before he got an answer. 

QiThen the little chap, with the tact that was habitual 
to him, child as he was^ perceiving she was deeply 
thinking, laid away the book ; and he and Bose set to 
gathering flowers, till they had filled their mother's 
lap, and occupied themselves in making them up into 
bunches. 

'' Shall we take one to Mrs. Hinton^ Bosey P" he 
half whispered. 
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^ No, dears , no : you must not go to trouble Mrs. 
Hinton. I shall see her to-night ; I will giye her the 
flowers." 

** Will you say we sent them^ mother P" 

« Yes." 

'^ I uve Mrs. Hinton — she am so pretty." 

" Oh ! Bosey ! Bosey, my child !■— do you love none 
but those who are pretty? You love me and your 
brother ; and we are not pretty." 

** Esy my FhiL am pretty ! I sure he am. You am 
pretty, my Phil, aint you?'* And down went the 
flowers, while the earnest child, holding her brother's 
fEice with both hands, looked into it with the air of n 
connoisseur. 

She repeated her question: the good-natured boy 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

" Oh ! you fdnny girl, Sosey ! No, I ain't pretty, no 
more than that old stump with the thorns round it : 
You're pretty;'' and he kissed her. 

" "Well, 1 uye you — ^I do, my Phil," said Bose, hug- 
ging him round the neck, with all her baby strength, 
and kissing him. 

They were in the garden : Gkorge with his paper, 
just outside the little arbour where his wife sat, at 
work. And as the sun went down, came on the old 
evening choir, led by dame nightingale ; and for the 
bass, the everlasting sea, with its never-ending moan 
to the flinty rock, casting back the impetuous wor- 
shipper again, again, and unceasingly. 

Little Bose had run away to gather a sprig of the 
blue forget-me«not, which her mother was so fond of^ 
and which grew in clusters only in one spot — singu* 
larly enough at the foot of the huge thorn which filled 
up the farthest end of the garden. 
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Singing a balf-song to herself, the pretty creature 
hopped and jumped away — ^when she suddezdj uttered 
a loud shriek, and came running back, but fell before 
she could reach the arbour. 

Her brother was at her side in a moment, and had 
her in his arms ; she was trembling all over, but it 
was some moments before she could cry or speak. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Steyne had touched her husband on 
the shoulder — *^ George, who is that man P do you 
know him ? — ^there, going down by the field towards 
the church." 

Steyne rose, and looked OTer the fence. *^ Yes, it's 
Einton, Tom Hinton, the husband of that pretty girl 
you know." 

'' Is that Hinton p Haye you offended him F" 

" Offended him! no, not I! Why — ^what's the 
matter with Bose ; something stung her P" 

** No ; that man scared her. He was looking oyer 
the pales, there, between the thorns at the bottom of 
the garden; and the child caught sight of him. I 
started up fls she cried out, and saw him pass round 
at the side ; and when he saw you, he shook his fist 
at you, and looked, oh ! so sayagely ! I do hope he 
has not any spite against you." 

*^ My dear, I neyer spoke aboye twenty words to 
the man since we'ye been here, except in the work. 
What could he want round at the back here, I 
wonder P" 

Little Bose had by this time pretty well reeoyered 
herself; — she sobbed a little while, and told how the 
man ^* fightened me tho !" — and then fell asleep in 
her father's arms, whence he transferred her to her 
bed, and then returned to his paper. 
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CHAPTEE SIXTH. 

ffiOM THE HEABTH. 

'* I feoD would die ! — 
To go through life mrLoYing and unloved ; 
To feel that thirst and hunger of the soul 
We cannot still ; that longing, that wild impulse. 
And struggle after something we haye not, 
And cannot have ; the effort to be Btrongi 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smile and smiloi 
WhUe secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks : 
All this the dead feel not— the dead alone ! 
Would I were with them.' * 

LONaFELLOW. 

It was siall early in tbe erening when Mrs. Stejne, 
leaying her son with his book to keep his &ther com- 
pany, quitted the house, and took the path which, 
led direct to the pretty cottage of Gary Hinton* It 
stood somewhat oiut of the Tillage, which sayed the 
owner £rom much of the inquisitorial infliction to which 
each housekeeper was in turn subject ; but it was not 
too far, as we haye seen, for those who, while doing 
their best to detract from the poor girl's share of 
merit, did not scruple to ayail themselyes of her good 
nature : in fiict, poor Gary's shelves seldom displayed 
their fuU complement of those useful articles which 
belonged to them, being generally, in turns, on a pro* 
gress through the village. 

If dutch-ovens could blab, and copper kettles, in 


their pleasant soHgs^ echo a little of the tea-tablo 
chat at which they had assisted^ the misiieis might 
haye been enlightened at times^ if not particularly 
gratified. 

But it had never troubled her, what they did or 
said: the simshine in her heart had reflected itsdf in 
eTerything around her, till she could see no spot or 
blemish in anything. All was bright and good, and 
pleasant ; and it was a beautiful world. 

And now-^-as it oyer is with theso brightest spirits, 
and most lavish hearts, — ^they pour out their all un- 
grudgingly, they are beatified even in the bestowal, 
they sing hallelujahs to the glory they have shed about 
themselves, and fancy heaven is come to earth, Para- 
dise restored for them — ^but human nature i9 human 
nature still — ^its laws are not reversed in their behalf. 
Too generous to ask, they still do hope, that for all 
given much may be returned; Nothing comes — and, 
lo ! they are baolmipt. 

A stronger head and cooler heart might have rea* 
soned ; but with the poor girl, to reason was but to 
drive still further the cruel goad that tortured her. 
• When Mrs. Steyne went in, after tapping at the 
door, she found her sitting before the table, on which 
tea was set, though she had evidently not tasted it. 
Her face was hidden in her hands, her hair, generally 
-so neat, was pushed aside and roughened ; the room 
was iQ disorder, the broken chair and table in one 
comer, the little vase, as the children had described, 
smashed in the fender, and the water spilled, while the 
poor flowers lay scattered and dying on the floor. 

As she stood up, and took her hands firom her &ce, 
Mrs. Steyne was shocked to see the change grief an<^ 
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despnir bad made in the beautiM girl. Her cheeks 
were sunk and burning -with feyer, her eyes almost 
closed with crying, and in front of her, on the table, 
lay a piece of bread she had apparently endeaTbnred 
to eat, and failed j it was soaked with the tears that 
dropped between her jBngers. 

Her hand was burning as she put it into that of 
Mrs. Steyne. 

*' I am afiraid you are reiy ill, Mrs. Hinton/' said 
the other, kindly. She had always felt interested in 
the young wife, though their acquaintance had been of 
the slightest. '^ I came to see if I could be of any 
service," she continued: '^ my children told me you 
seemed ilL" 

*^ You are very kind, ma'am. I should — ^I meant to 
have come and seen you to-day, though I don't see 
as you can do me any good ; but he forbid me ever to 
speak to you, or let any of you come inside the doors — 
even the children, ma'am, poor little dears ; and Tve 
not a soul to speak to." 

*^ What has set your husband against us, think 
you?" 

" I don^t know, ma'am : I cannot say, indeed. It's 
something about the work, and this evening he's 
worse than ever. He came in a bit since, and was 
swearing, oh ! he did swear what he would do to Mr. 
Steyne — ^about some work of Mr. Crichton's, the pub- 
lican's^ and he thought to get it, and he says Mr. 
Steyne's to have it.*-See there, ma'am ! " 

She pointed to the floor, the other side the table, 
where lay the remains of a newly-made cake, appa* 
rently trampled under foot, and crushed to atoms. 

^* He used to be so foud of them— I made it on 
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purpose. I did hope, as it was Satuidaj, we might 
hare a comfortable tea, and be a bit qtiiet ; but he 
came in in such atemper, and he stormedi and cursed 
me, and smashed that gkss — see ye thexe^ ma'am ! I 
brought them with me when I left mj place to be 
married." 

GSie yoimg wife burst into another fit of dying, 
and clasped her hands before her face. 

Mrs. Steyne sat down by her side, and with kind 
and soothing words attempted to console her. 

*^ You're very good, ma'am« I do wish I had known 
you before. You see the women hereabouts, they go 
on so against him, and it does make me feel so bad* 
I can't bear to hear them, I can't." 

'^ I am sure you cannot. I can quite understand 
you, my poor girl. I do indeed wish I had known 
your troubles sooner. Something of it I did guess; 
but it is 80 difficult to yenture on such a sad subject. 
But you will come and see me now, and the children ; 
they are so fond of you. They sent you these 
flowers." 

** Bless them, and you too, ma'am. But I daren% 
I daren't. He threatened me so. And I am so afraid 
for you, ma'am, if he should find you here,'* 

<< Never mind for me ; I've no fear," said Mrs. 
Steyne. 

" It was that hurt me so : it seemed so hard, when 
Tre no fiiend, no one to speak to. You've got a 
happy home, ma'am — a kind husband — ^I thought I 
should once. It was all I wanted : I never cared for 
anything else. I didn't ask for company, nor for fine 
clothes, nor to go to Ham, nor dances, nor nothing, — 
only for him to love me, and to let me love him 
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and wait upon liim, and keep all nice and happy ; 
and see! — see! — " she looked round almost fiercdy 
through her tears — *' see what he's made it! He 
hates me ! he curses me ! he won't let me love him t 
Oh, my hearti's just broken — broken ! 

Mrs. Steyne's Hp quivered, and she could not for a 
moment speak. Bresently she said — 

*' Poor girl ! poor girl ! I know how little anything 
I can say will comfort yon. Tet if you would try — '* 

'' Try ! Bityen't I tried P Hayen't I coaxed him, and 
borne with him, and heard his cursing and threaten- 
ing, and answered him neyer a word P Hayen't I sat, 
watching and waiting, and wouldn't put so much as a 
cup of tea to my lips, till he came ? Hayen't I sat 
facing him, eyening after eyening through, and him 
neyer opening his lips to me, to as much as thank 
me P Hayen't I tried to be sullen and cool too ; but I 
couldn't,, becatuse I loye him P Hayen't I tried to 
think nothing about it, and to laugh it off; but I 
can't, for my heart aches for him to loye me? 
Hayen't I laid and cried the whole night long by his 
side till morning came, and neyer closed my eyes ? 
And han't he cursed me crying, and cursed me 
laughing P What haverCt I tried P It's easy to say 
try!'' 

Then with a fresh burst of passionate tears — " Oh, 
I know I'm wrong to say all this ! He's my husband, 
he is — and maybe I'm not always right — ^and he'd 
neyer be so but for the drink ! Oh, ma'am, forgiye me ! 
don't think anything of what I'ye said. I wish I was 
dead I I do ! I do ! He won't let me loye him, he 
won't — and I'ye nobody to loye me! — nobody to 
love me I — '* 
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She repeated the worda several timeSi rocking her- 
self to and fro, like one in great bodily pain. 

Mrs. Steyne's eyes were turned to the ground^ the 
tears were falling silently from them. 

'< You see," said she, gently, after a pause, ^ I do 
know something of what you suffer ; for I know how 
vain it would be to offer any consolation. It would 
sound only like a mockery. But, dear Mrs. Hinton — ^* 

" Oh, don't call me that ! — call me Gary, please, dear 
ma'am." 

The good woman sighed, and a troubled expression 
crossed her face. 

" Do not bring yourself to believe that no one cares 
for you. Eelieve me, I do not say it idly. I iMe ; 
and shall think of you, and pray for you, constantly. 
My children love you, and my husband often speaks 
of you as a pattern wife. If it be any comfort to you, 
my dear, believe we all think of you, and would serve 
you all we can. You must come and see us." 

Gary shook her head. ^ 

'^ I should be the last to ask you to do anything 
contrary to your husband's wish ; but why is reason 
given us if we are to blind and cripple it ? Obedience 
might be carried to a sin, surely, in this way. It will 
be for your good, my dear, that you should come to 
us, it cannot harm anyone : use your own sense and 
judgment in all things. Be sure it was never meant 
that duty should be a punishment. We will see each 
other often ; and you will for my sake, for your own 
health's sake, try and struggle against despair." 

" God bless yoU| ma'am ; you have made me feel 
better ! " 

As Mrs. Steyne reached the door, in advance of Mrs. 
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Hinton, she observed a young man, with the air and 
seeming of a gentleman, pass the house, and quickly 
disappear among the wild shrubbery which skirted the 
waste behind the cottage. 

It passed rapidly through her mind that on one 
occasion before she had met the same figure, late in the 
evening, as she was returning from a walk with her 
husband — ^and close to Hinton's. 

She stopped — came back ; and, closing the door, she 
said — 

*' It is not so late as I thought. May I stay a little 
longer ? " 

" Oh ma'am, and welcome : only if he should come." 

^' iN'ever fear for me* I had it in my mind to tell 
you something, my dear; and as we may not have 
another opportunity very soon, let me tell you now. 

^' It is not a long story, but I know such true his- 
tories give us comfort at times. 

^* It is of a young couple who lived some few years 
ago in London. 

^' The husband had been well educated; he had a 
great talent and liking for his profession ; and it was 
thought he would succeed extremely well. 

" He was the only son of a widow lady, who was so 
fond of him that she could deny him nothing ; and he 
was enabled to associate with young men very far 
above his station in life. The consequence was, that, 
being very easily persuaded, and of the most amiable 
disposition, he was led into all kinds of dissipation ; 
lent, and gave, and treated, right and left ; and, worse 
than all, neglected forming such connexions as would 
have been beneficial to him in his career. 

^' His mother died suddenly ; and then it was found 
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thaty above sufficient to discharge her debts, when all 
came to be settled, he had but a few pounds remain? 
ing in the world. 

" You may think, my dear, what a blow it was to 
one who had been led to imagine he had every prospect 
of moving on an equality with his old associates, and 
that his profession was to be but a secondary con- 
sideration. 

" His pride was hurt ; he found his hitherto good 
companions cool all of a sudden. Where he had been 
the life and soul of a whole fraternity, he now found 
himself actually rejected. Disgusted with everything, 
he hastily left London^ and travelled down to a little 
village in the south, where some speculators had lately 
begun a grand building scheme ; something as it is here 
in Stillhaven. There, the very fact of his being from 
liondon soon got him employment; and he, in his 
pride, rather choosing to astonish them by his un- 
expected skill, gave them to understand he was a 
mason : and as such they employed him. 

'' But it was not long before his great talent showed 
itself. A church was just commenced ; he saw and 
pointed out some errors in the design, and, for a won- 
der, was listened to, and his own proposed alterations 
accepted. These were found such an improvement, 
that he began to be looked up to, and soon was set over 
others who on his first arrival looked down on his youth 
and inexperience, 

"Then in his work he surpassed them all. He 
loved it* Many a time he has spent half the night 
labouring at some piece in which he had grown inte- 
rested. Two of the most beautiful figures in that 
church are his work. 

G 2 
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' '' Close to the church was a school, belonging to it; 
or, I should say, to the old one, which had become 
quite unusable from age. The school was kept at 
that time by the daughter of the last curate of the old 
churchjWho had lived and served there upwards of thirty 
years, and was buried in the old churchyard. 

'^ Well, I suppose that the young man found the 
company of the young schoolmistress more agreeable 
than that of the other villagers ; and she, who had not 
many friends, was pleased with his preference ; however, 
they became acquainted, and soon got quite fiiends and 
were a great deal together ; and at last they found they 
had got so accustomed to each other that they really 
did not know how to part, and so they were married. 

" I do believe, my dear, there never was a happier 
couple than these two, during that first year of their 
marriage. She kept on her school, for she would not 
give it up while they stayed in the neighbourhood. He 
had profitable employment, and they lived in a beau- 
tiful little cottage, just outside the village. 

" Por nearly two years they lived so pleasantly : 
they had one child, and all went on smoothly and 
happily. But after awhile his employment ceased; 
the building mania had gone ojQT; and as he had long 
fancied he should be able to do much better in London, 
and his wife could not differ from him in any one 
thing, to London they went. 

" It was some time after they came to London 
before he obtained employment, and the wife did all 
she could, by giving lessons in music and drawing, 
and was successful in getting engagements, though at 
a very low rate. 

" At last the husband Was obliged to content him- 
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self with such work as he could obtain; far below 
what he had hoped and tried for. 

^^ Still, between them, they managed very weU, and 
weie yeiy happj. Their world was in each other's 
society, and the little London home seemed a para« 
dise ; and the husband was never tired of decorating 
and improving it, 

'* Bat, after awhile, he began to grow dissatisfied 
with the station he occupied; and one can hardly 
wonder, when he had been accustomed to expect some* 
thing so different, and his capability was so far above 
his employment* 

^ Whilst he was in this mind he chanced to fall in 
with some of his former associates, and through them 
he hoped to get introduced to a higher position. 

" He spent a great deal of time in their company, 
and present work was neglected in running after the 
new &ncy. 

'^ Little by little all the savings went ; the hopes 
they had raised deserted them, and he began to de- 
spair* A young wife sees only with her husband's 
eyes, and for a long while she could find no wrong ; 
till by degrees she became convinced of the sad truth 
that her husband had fiedlen into habits of drinking. 

'* He got more careless ; even her grief, which she 
could not conceal, seemed to drive him on. At times he 
would repent, and be all afiection and kindness ; but 
the slightest temptation led him away again, and all 
■went wrong. 

" I will not make you unhappy by relating all the 
trials and privations these poor things went through. 
Your griefs are great, my dear : but fancy what hers 
must have been, in a strange city, with a little child 
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having to labour almost nigbt and day to keep life 
and soul together ; and in it all to maintain a patient 
temper and a hopeful spirit; to praj constantly 
against despair and temptation, and for strength to da 
her duty. 

" Another poor babe was bom, but did not live 
long; and in this season of sickness her husband 
became himself again, and was kind and watchful: 
but work was not to be had — ^the poor little home was 
stripped and turned into a wilderness. 

" As soon as she was able, she got such employ- 
ment as she could attend to at home ; and though it 
was poorly paid, yet, with what the husband did, £rom 
time to time, they managed to struggle on for a long 
weary while ; and in it all, one great comfort she had, 
— ^that he never, upon any single occasion, used harsh- 
ness or violence to her — ^never even gave her a hasty 
word : while she had mercifully strength granted to 
her patiently to bear all, and to hope on, without 
reproaches or repining. 

" And she was rewarded, my dear ; when after this 
long dark trial came a season of light. A gentleman, 
who had known the young man's father, met him in 
the most casual way, and interested himself in him. 
He gave him work — not mere hand-work, but such as 
the poor fellow had longed for, for many a day. 

^^ !From that time things began to mend. Pinding 
himself appreciated, the young man's self-respect re- 
turned; and while a man has that he will not go tst 
wrong I believe. Tbat is why I think it is so much the 
duty of every wife to do all she can to keep alive self- 
respect in a husband, and not by taunts and abuse to 
destroy i];. 
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** Of himself lie at once cast off all the old careless 
£fe he had heen Hying. He blessed his wife, and 
thanked her for her fbrbearance and patience with 
him* But for it, he said, he knew he must have long 
ago put an end to his existence, in a fit of despair. 

** Since then, all has gone well with them ; and 
though he is not perhaps in the position his talents 
and education should procure for him, they are com- 
fortable and happy." 

'* Ah, you are very very good, ma'am— so much 
better than me, ma'am! It's yourself youVe been 
telling me about I'm sure. I never thought you had 
suffered so." 

*' I have never breathed a word of this before to 
anyone, my dear; neither should I to you, but that I 
hope it may be of service to you, and show you how it 
is possible to bear and hope even in the darkest hour; 
and how in trials, even such as yours, there is often a 
bright future in store. I know all the aching of your 
heart and the sinking of your soul, day after day, and 
night after night ; I have felt, and understand it all; 
but, my dear, of one thing I am certain,— if you will 
but look, and ask, for strength &om Him who sends 
your trial. He will not forget you. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Hinton, it is indeed so ! You will find comfort and 
consolation coming from where you may least expect 
it : you will fibid new hope and life given you. Forgive 
me, my dear, for speaking so; but I am old enough 
in experience, and almost in years, to be your mother; 
and I am so sorry for you." 

" Oh, if I had such a mother !" cried poor Gary ; 
leaning her head upon the shoulder of the kind 
woman. 
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" Now, my dear, you will think of what I have told 
you ; you will struggle against despair, which is like 
death to every better feeling $ and remember that all 
you suffer, your &iend has borne for many a weaiy 
year." 

" No ! no ! you had your little children— you had 
them to love you !" cried the girl, her tears &lling^ 
a&esh, as the other rose to go. 

She made no answer, but pressed the hand of the 
desolate girl, kissed her bowed head, and went out. 
She lingered a few moments in the garden^ and then 
walked slowly in the direction of Birdiethom. 

The young wife sat with her head upon her hand» 
thinking; the tears still wet upon her cheeks, and 
glistening on her eyelashes. Presently, with a sigh ; 
" Oh !" — said she, half aloud — ^^ she is better than I 
shall ever be ! I should break my heart, before half 
the time was past !" 

Then she slowly approached the fireplace, and, kneel- 
ing, she collected two or three scattered fragments of 
paper, and laid them in the palm of her hand. 

'* Yes,*' she said, pondering, as again she made out 
the fragmentary morsels of a letter she had that morn- 
ing destroyed indignantly — " he loves me, even altered 
and ill, and miserable as I am. What can he find to 
love in me ? — ^a poor girl — and he that has such high, 
grand ladies to choose among ! Only my love he asks. 
Ah ! I could never love anybody again, in all the world, 
as I loved Tom — Poor Tom! — ^Ah, he would grieve 
then ! — He says he does not care for me ; but he must 
care — Tom must, a little — see how I nursed him, and 
worked hard, all the while when he was ill — ^he can't 
but love me, surely !" 
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Again tlie tears were faUing. 

*' Me says his life depends on me— -he must love me 
so mucli — he's remembered me all this while — ^when 
he was abroad and all — ^I oughtn't to make him un- 
happy, and he does seem so miserable. It is seeing 
me imhappy, he says — he only wants to see me 
comfortable ; and he is the only one that cares for me 
in all the world. She said she did — ah ! but she has 
her husband, and her children — she can't tell how 
bad it is to have sot a soul — ^to lay one's poor head 
upon their shoulder and to put their arms about one»- 
O Tom ! Tom ! wihtf couldn't you love me ? — iohy 
wouldn't you let me love you ! I did love you so j I 
did ! — Poor Tom ! what would he do ? — ^would he care 
much? — ^nobody else would — ^no one would fret for 
me. But who'd take care of him P — ^my husband ! — 
and what would they call me P — what would I be ? — 
oh, no ! no ! no ! " 

She started to her feet ; tore the paper into smaller 
particles, and, picking them all up, with the faded 
flowers, she carried them to the back-door, and flung 
them out upon the waste. 

Then, without allowing herself a moment for thought, 
she bustled about the room, clearing away all signs of 
disorder, and arranging all once more with wonted 
neatness. 

She could not keep back the tears as she picked up 
the trampled cake, the cruel rejection of her poor 
peace-offering. But she dried them quickly, and 
bustled on, trying to be very brave, and thinking, with 
all her might, of good Mrs. Steyne's little history. 

Her little companion in the cage, seeing her so 
active, began to twitter his approbation, and, in a few 
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bozSy 1006 to such a stnin of enconngement, that liis 
HUfltresB could not bat feel cheered at it, and ap- 
proadied bim. 

*^ Sweet ! " sbe cried to bim, ** I baye neglected 
yon, tbis day too, as I never did before* Sweet !" 

Tbe little creature bopped out npon ber band^ 
wbetted bis tiny bill npon ber lips, and then com-* 
menced anew bis cbeerfbl song. 

^ Sweet birdie ! jou sing better tban CTer to-nigbt, 
yon do ! " 

The door was dashed open violently. Thoogh it 
was now long past twiHgbt, she knew it could be na 
other tban her liege lord. 

'' Tom, dear,'* she said timidly. 

** Aye, 'Tom dear;' why the deuce ain't there a 
light so afellow needn't to break his neck coming in? 
And why — curse me ! — ^why ain't supper ready ? " 

^ It shall be in one minute, dear ; but you haven't 
bad supper the last two or three nights." 

^ Well ! and is that cause why I'm never to have 
no more again ? What's thee about now ? — ^be sharp, 
dost hear ? " 

" Tes, I am coming, Tom." 

'' I see, it's that cursed bird. Thee's always agate o' 

some foolery or another. nn ! I'll wring un's 

neck!" 

** Oh! don't hurt my bird, Tom!" she cried, as he 
approached. * 

The poor bird, unwilling to leave her finger, had 
occasioned a slight delay ; she had just, with gentle 
force, returned him to the cage, when the man strode 
across the room, seized it, and with one twist of 
^ his strong fingers flung it fluttering on the floor^ 
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the jojous notes of his last song quiyering in its 
throat. 

With a shriek Caiy flung herself npon the ground, 
beside her poor expiring favourite, and burst into 
tears, more violent than anj she had ever before shed. 

Still more exasperated, the man, with a furious 
oath, raised his foot to crush it to atoms ; but she 
caught it up, and with the other hand pushed him 
from her — he reeled and fell. , The next instant he 
was upon his feet. 

" thee ! thee shall pay for that ! " And, with 

more fearful oaths than I care to set down, the hus- 
band rushed upon his wife, and grasped her, with his 
huge hands, about the throat. 

Her cries died away in a faint gurgle, as he dragged 
her to her feet — still holding to her bosom the poor 
sofb handful of what had been so long her only com- 
panion. 

Almost as he seized her, the door was literally 
burst open, and a grasp — ^for the moment, stronger 
even than his — ^imclenched his cruel hold, and tore her 
from him ; while a blow between the eyes sent him 
reeling across the room till he dropped in a comer. 

Bruised and bleeding from that pitiless hand, faint- 
ing with horror and fear, the girl clung to the new* 
comer — and gasped — 

" Take me away ! —oh, take me away ! '* 

Even as the words passed her lips, she was carried 
from the house, and the door of her home had closed 
after her for ever. 

When Hinton struggled to his feet, and rushed 
into the road, he heard nothing but the sound of a 
horse's hoofs flying along the road to Stillhaven. 
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Aje, yirfcuous village maids and matrons. Here be 
matter trolj for shaking of heads and raising of eyes* 

Softly, dear Mrs. Darby, she did not know the 
magic consolation of the bottle. 

Qooi Mrs. Crump — ^she had not studied that golden 
rule whereby thou hast so thoroughly subjugated 
thy lawful liege, that he dare not even venture rashly 
to surmise to whom his own soul appertaineth. 

Aye, lash with your heaviest thongs of reproach 
this backslider. Lose not one of the choice epithets 
she merits ! Let all the world learn your purity and 
superiority to temptation. 

Spare her not ! if Virtue be not terrible to Vice, 
who knows but Vice might learn to love her ! 

"No pity for ruch an offender ! — truly she said none 
would weep for her. 

But stay ! — One does weep for her : yes, and bitterly 
reproaches herself she had not said more to warn and 
strengthen her; reproaches herself for leaving her 
alone that night ; and prays for her, and would so joy-^ 
fully fold her to her motherly heart, even now. 

And is it you, Harriette Steyne ! — ^you whose whole 
life has acted out those better things you did talk of 
but now — ^is it you who alone of all, sympathize with 
the sinner ! 

Scatter the rose-leaves wide as you may, they will 
not sufSice to cover the thorns which strew the path 
she has chosen. 
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CHAPTEE SEVENTH. 

A STABT IK LXFI. 

" Tet ah ! why shotQd they know their &te, 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 
And happiliess too quickly flies, 
Thonght would destroy thdr P&radise. 
No more — ^where ignoranoe is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise!" 

Qbay's JSUm College. 

It was a pretty group the setting sun shone upon 
one evening in a mossy dell hard by old Piert's Best, 
Of coursei had it been otherwise, the sunbeams would 
have lingered just as long among the bolls of the old 
trees ; yet one could not but fancy they took a plea- 
sure in gilding the fair hair of the little child laid to 
sleep upon the bed of jackets, and that it ungrudgingly 
lent a part of its glory to make bright the landscape to 
the eyes of the two tired boys who lay stretched upon 
the grass beside her, and the little store of treasures 
oyer which one sleeping hand^ still kept guard — the 
player's eggs, the deserted nest, the com and poppies, 
gathered in the day's ramble. 

The lads were talking in a subdued tone, waiting 
till the awakening of their little charge should permit 
them to return. 

" You wouldn't say so, if you was me, though," said 
the elder ; " you dunno' what it is to be like me ! I'ye 
no peace of my life at home, and I shan't stop, I've 
made up my mind. See, I'm no better dressed than r 
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beggar-boy. Father gives ber enougb of money, but it 
all goes so " 

He put bis band to bis moutb, tossing back bis 
bead, to imitate tbe act of drinking. 

'' Yes, I sball go to sea ; I sball be all rigbt tbere ; 
and wben I'm gone, tbey won't be baying words about 
me, tbat*s a comfort ! " 

" I'm sorry you're going, "Will. I like you best of 
any in the village." 

'^ We've been good friends, Phil, haven't we ? Though 
we did fight at first. We shan't fight again, eh ? " 

" No, Will ! " (There was a pause.) Presently. 

" Suppose — only suppose, you know — ^that I was to 
come back in a many years, with lots of money, from 
India, or America, and you was a man, and Eose was 
a young lady, and suppose — ^if she didn't mind — she 
was to be my wife, and we was all to live together 
vdth your mother ; and that my mother was dead — eh, 
Phil?" 

" Yes : but what makes you go to sea instead oi 
anything else ? " 

'' Why what else is there a man can do ? See in 
the towns there, where they go to the warehouses 
and the mills, what a wretched life it is. Look at 
Dick Morse, a fine chap as he was, when his uncle 
took him to his mill at Bolton, and see now — why you 
wouldn't think he was half my age, to look at him, so 
thin and little ; and he's two years older than me. Oh 
I like the free air and the sky, I do Phil, and the sun- 
shine : I couldn't breathe shut up in a shop ! Ah ! 
when I used to go out fishing with grandfather in bis 
big boat ! — ^that was fine ! Ah, Phil, if I'd known you 
then ! " 

* Where is be now ?" 
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" Oh> he's dead, poor fellow ! He died just before 
mother ; he was her £sither, and his was the last boat 
as fished hereabouts at all. A man at Liverpool 
bought it ; and I mean to buy it again, as soon as I've 
got money enough. Grandfather could remember the 
smugglers ; and he used to tell me about Piert and 
his man. It was him told me about the lady as was 
murdered at Birdiethom; and about the groaning ** 

" Hush ! " — said Philip, raising his hand — '^ Eose is 
waking." 

With a toss of her arm, and a sigh ending in a laugh, 
the little Mrj awoke, and sat up ; rubbed her two eyes, 
looked at her two guardians, and laughed again. 

" I fought I was in bed, my Fhil," she said, as ha 
came to her side. 

*' Well, so you was in a bed, I think," he replied, 
lifting her to her feet, and taking up the friendly 
jackets, &c., while Sose gathered her treasures ; and 
all prepared to start. 

Here a little difficulty occurred. Bose's foot was 
asleep, and Will volunteered to carry her, but the 
child peremptorily refused. Then, her brother most 
willingly accepting the office, the collected curiosities 
must perforce be consigned to his companion, who 
gladly took charge of them, and carried them tenderly ; 
while little Bose watched him, over her brother's 
shoulder, with jealous anxiety, and availed herself of 
the first opportunity to take to her feet and some part 
of her riches again. 

At the gate of Birdiethom, Will Darby left them ; 
with a heartier good*bye and shake of the hand than 
boys are wont to part with : and even little Bose, for 
a wonder, gave him her hand, though with a hasty 
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gesture. She was within the house when the lad 
turned his head at the top of the lane, and took a last 
look at the cottage. 

'^ I wonder if I shall ever see them again ?" he half 
aaid, half thought to himself. 

'^ Mother !" said Philip, as he sat by her side that 
evening, when little £ose had danced and played 
herself to sleep and to bed, *^ mother, what do you 
think p Will Darby says that once a great smuggler 
lived here, and he had a cave in the rock, where he 
used to hide u^ heaps and heaps of things, and oilcp> 
he took a ship with a beautiful lady in it ; and every- 
body was killed but the lady, and he brought her here ; 
and took away her beautiful chains and gold things ; 
and then he shut her up, and starved her, and she 
pined away, and moaned, and cried ; and at last she 
was almost dead, and they brought her out on the 
rock, and she saw the dead body of her husband that 
the sea had washed up, and she got away from them 
and threw herself into the water, and they got her 
out and then they fought ; and one of them stabbed 
her, and threw her into the sea ; and she was drowned ; 
but she was thrown up again by the waves, mother, 
and laid in among those bramble-thorns ; and there 
she was for a long while dead ; till the winds and the 
waves washed her away : and her white clothes and 
her long hair were left sticking in the thorns ; oh ! 
for a long long while — and — wasn't it horrid, 
mother?" 

" If it were true ; but I do not think it is." 

** Will says his grand&ther told him : and this was 
called something else, mother; I forget — not Birdie* 
thorn." 
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" Oh, my dear, your own sense may tell you the 
reason of that name ; it could hardly haye a better. 
Hark at them now, Philip ; pretty creatures !" 

^ Yes, mother ; but he says that when there is 
going to be anybody die here, there is always a moan- 
ing in the cave somewhere under here ; and people 
say it's the lady " 

'' I thought you said the lady was dead." 

« Yes, mother." 

"^ Then how could she moan, or make any other 
sound P Use your own sense, my boy, and pray do not 
listen to any of these foolish stories. I hope you 
will not let your little sister hear anything so absurd: 
she is so young : it might frighten a baby, indeed." 

Philip coloured ; he was conscious of not having 
felt yery comfortable in his own mind. " No, mother ; 
I would not let £osey hear it." 

^ And the less you talk to a boy who teUs such 
tales the better. Our sweet qui^t home, does it seem 
as if anything dreadful had ever happened here, 
Philip ?" 

" No, mother ; but Will Darby did not mean to do 
wrong; and he'll not tell me any more tales, for he's 
going to sea." 

" Going to sea !" 

^ Yes, mother ; he is so miserable at home, he can't 
stay any longer." 

" Indeed ! And what does his mother say ?" 

" Oh, it's all through her ! She is not his own 
mother, and she is unkind to him ; and all the money 
his fiither giyes for clothes, she spends in drink 
mother — ^in drink !" 

No. 7. H 
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The earnest eyes of the boy filled with tears, and 
his mother sighed as slie stroked his head — 

'' And what does his fieither say, Philip ? I think he 
is a good man." 

'^ Yes, mother, and Will is fond of him ; but she 
tells such things of him — I think Will does not mean 
to let his father know." 

" Oh ! I am indeed sorry to hear that. Philip, when 
you meet WSl Darby again ask him to come in with 
you to his tea ; we will talk to him, and see if we 
cannot persuade him to do better." 

^ Thank you, mother! I like Will, he is so good to 
Sose — ^to-morrow, mother?" 

« Tes." 

Away ran Philip, glad indeed to think he had in- 
terested one 80 aU-powerful in his friend's behalf. 
Will had not enjoined him to secrecy ; and it came so 
natural to tell mother eveiything. " How glad," 
thought he, " Will will be to have his tea with mother 
and IU>se to-morrow !" 

" To-morrow — shall I reach Liyerpool to-morrow I 
wonder, if I walk all night ?" said Will Darby to 
himself, as he trudged along the by-paths and field- 
roads he knew so well ; while 

The stars came forth to listen 
To the mtisic of the sea. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


», 


THE GOOD SHIP S PBEIGHT. 

" Of dying groans, 
And widows* tears, and orphans' moans ; 
And all that misery's hand bestowi, •> 
To fill the catalogue of human woes." 

Scott, 

Mb. Thom was a right up-and-down man, without 
much consideration or beating about the bush in him 
he was a man, too, of hastj feelings and sharp conclu- 
sions — or he would not have taken the course he did 
with one who, as one instant of thought or one grain 
^of discrimination would have told him, required a 
treatment the very opposite. 

In the mood Steyne remained after his interview 
with Grichton, a little sober reasoiung and recalling of 
facts, a judicious rousing of his sense of honour, and 
a calm exposition of the side on which his own interest 
.lay, would most probably have effectually turned the 
scale; but he was not prepared for the sudden and 
almost defiant challenge which greeted him a few 
days after, when, if his mind were not actually made 
up, the balance decidedly inclined for the right side ; 
since he had avoided Crichton from that evening, in 
•spite of his promise to let him know his determina- 
tion; and that he had not given the publican f 
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decided negative may be ascribed to his fear of being 
dissuaded from what he had resolved upon. 

With this consciousness of his own good intentions, 
and bj no means insufficient sense of the merito- 
riousness of his resolve, it certainly was hard to be 
taxed with desertion, with underhand proceedings, 
double dealing, and the like. Eut the warm-hearted, 
hot-headed Welshman, having got his own steam up, 
and being fully aware of the evanescent nature of the 
commodity, made tbe most of it ; and, meeting with 
no interruption, thoroughly exhausted the supply. 
Unaccustomed as he was to any very remarkable 
results of such efforts, he might rather have congra- 
tulated himself upon the effect visible in this case ; 
when, having concluded a very voluble harangue 
with the rather ineffective words — "The idea, sir!" 
lie became aware tbat Steyne had quitted his work, 
packed his tools together, and, in fact, was apparently 
waiting only for the peroration, to leave his presence. 

" And now you've done, sir, I'd be glad to know who 
told you such a lie, as that I thought of leaving the 
.buildings at all ? " 

" Lie ! why it's no lie, — ^you are going.** 

" I should think I w^as, sir ! If there was never a 
stroke to be got in the place, it's queer to me if I 
stopped here after all you've said. But I had no more 
thought, Mr. Thom, of leaving you this morning as I 
came here, than I have of dying this moment. Tm 
very glad, sir, you can get as good men any day, and 
I'm sorry you think I'm ungrateful to your brother, 
who certainly has been kind to me ; but I hope hell 
not think so. And as for Crichton, if he is ' a scamp,'' 
why I expect his money's as good as another man*s ;. 
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and I suppose he thiiiks Tm worth ii;, or he wouldn't 
offer it." 

If Mr. Thorn was hast j, G-eorge was vain ; if the 
employer was impetuous, the workman was obstinate ; 
his yanily had been hurt, his obstinacy aroused ; and 
he had been too lately flattered and sued to for the 
wound to be light. At that moment, if he had been 
offered double the money to stay, he would have 
refused. Steyne was not a passionate man, and could 
the less pardon or understand it in another : Mr. Thorn 
could not appreciate the coolness, so took it as a sign 
that the whole affair was preconcerted. 

" You meant to go, sir^ that's plain ; it*s all true 
enough !" said the gentleman, warming again. 

'' Before I do go, I shall be glad if you'll let me 
liflve the name of the man who told you so,*' said 
Oeorge, quietly. 

" Oh, its known well enough ; they all know it ! 
Hinton told me." 

George walked away, made his own inquiries, and 
found, as he expected, that no one had even heard of 

; and all were taken by surprise as much as he had 
been : so with Hinton the mischief had originated. 

He lefb the buildings, where he had spent a good 
many pleasant hours — the pleasantest almost a man 
can know; certainly the most satisfactory — at work 
in which he delighted, and of which he was, perhaps 
excusably, proud. 

And now what should he do? — He could ill bear to 
think how yexed Harriette would be, when she heard 
what had happened : and yet she must know it sooner 
or later. Well, at least he would get other work first — 
he knew what she would say though — want him to 
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V 

make it up Tvith Thorn again, and that he would not ; sa. 
the best way would be to make sure of the new work^ 
and there would be an end of it. 

His step was very slow, as he took the road whidv 
led from the new town to Crichton'a ** Good Ship,"— 
he did ndt feel right at all. 

" The fact is," said George to himself, " I've got 
into a mess ; I wish to Heaven I'd told him no, at 
once : — and that confounded fellow, Hinton, to do me 
such a bad turn. What business had Crichton to tell 
him so, when I had given him no answer ?" 

There were not many at the " Good Ship ;" it was 
the quiet time ; and the landlord was gone up to the 
"Bluebottle" to look after the interests of that 
thriving establishment. George had nothing better 
to do tha^ to wait for him ; and waiting for him, he 
must of course order something. But he cared so 
little for it that it stood before him almost untasted ; 
while he went over in his mind the stormy interview 
of the morning, and thought what he would say ta 
Hinton, and almost resolving to give them all the 
lie, by not working for Crichton at all, and leaving 
Birdiethom aud Stillhaven ^t once. 

" I'd do that if it wasn't for vexing her," he said, 
half to himself, as he looked up and down the columns 
of the London paper, without even seeing the letters. 

" Well, Mr, Steyne !" cried a voice, entering the 
tap-room ; " so you're here ; and I'm glad to see you, 
though you've been rather long about your answer 
too ;" aud he shook hands with Steyne. 

*' It seems you'd got my answer before I knew it 
myself, Mr. Crichton," said George. " There has been 

piece of work between Thom and myself over it. 
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You told Hinton that I was going to leaye their work 
for yours; and he told Thorn, who thought it sly in 
me, and told me so." 

'^ I told Hinton. nothing of the sort. He came to 
me — ^the same day, I believe it was — ^wanting to be 
taken on at mine, to be quit of the buildings ; and I 
told him as I had given you the offer I must leave 
all to you. Nothing more decided was said." 

" O, that was it ! Then I shall know what to say to 
him !" 

" "Well, well ; so you've left them ! Don't drink 
that : come in here ; and^ while, we talk over business, 
you will take a glass with me." 

He opened the door of the small parlour where 
they had sat before ; the window w^s open, and Steyne 
hastily closed it, though it was very warm. Crichton, 
having poured back the remains of the liquor Steyne 
had left, into its original emporium, now entered with 
a bottle and glasses in his hand. 

It must have been an extraordinary occasion which 
spirited such a bottle from Mr. Crichton's stores ; cer- 
tainly not for his own table would he have drawn that 
sacred cork, which bottled down the representation of 
so many of his pleasant chinking idols. But, like many 
another of his class and shire, Eichard Grichton was 
not niggardly in his hospitality. It seems really as if 
in the mere sight and touch of the beloved fetish lies 
the charm. The man who will press and almost bore 
you with the hospitalities of his board to-day, would 
most expressively " look at " you, if upon 'Change to- 
morrow you asked the loan of a sovereign. 

He set George iihe example, and urged him to 
follow. " You know what you are drinking, eh ? " he 
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asked — '* that is a comfort. Now I doubt you have not 
tasfced the equal to this even of its kind before. It is 
some credit to a man to have such a thing in his 
house I Egad I will be bound you might ask for it at 
three-fourths of the houses in Liverpool^ and wouldn't 
get it. There are not many with such a cargo as the 
* Good Ship !' By the way, Mr. Steyne, you know why 
I call it the ' Good Ship :' a good ship keeps out water 
you know, and we.do our best in that way. It's little 
water we see here, eh ? " 

Bichard Crichton m\ist have been exhilarated by the 
wine on the occasion, to yenture even upon so poor a 
joke, 

'^ So then," he said when their business and the 
bottle concluded together, '' that is settled, and I am 
to give you" — (naming a sum less by some shillings 
than he had before offered). 

"Tes," said George, carelessly; "but it was 
guineas you said." 

« Nay, did I ? WeU if I did, why I must stick to it ; 
but you will keep all as low as you can." 

" Certainly,** said George, with a flush of contempt 
at the meanness of the man whose service he had now 
entered upon. 

The new work was to be begun next day. Crichton 
had set his heart upon seeing the new house open for 
Christmas, and Steyne promised to do his best that it 
should be. « 

" There is one thing, Mr. Crichton," George said, 
as the other was going into the bar : " I don't care for 
my wife to know of this ; you need not let it go about 
more than you can help, just yet." 

** Oh, you have not told her ! Well, well, these 
women are " 
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'^ My wife's as good a woman as ever breathed ; too 
good for me maybe," said George abruptly ; " but we 
mayn't agree on every subject." 

** I see, I see,'* said Crichton as he went onto the bar. 

So Steyne was to be builder and architect of ''The 
Crichton." It was a step ; a great step for him, who 
had hitherto always had to look somewhere to one 
above him. 

Yet he felt very dissatisfied and ill at ease. He 
had done nothing blameable, at least that in another 
would have been so; circumstances alone made his 
coarse objectionable. He was so painfuUy aware how, by 
a certain showing, it would look, even to himself ; and 
he knew so well who could set it in that light ; it was 
no wonder he shrank from telling her. It was strange 
too— he tried to persuade himself, when the pecuniary 
advantages would be so very much increased — why 
should she make any difficulty? But there, it was 
done, and couldn't be undone, and he settled it so ; 
smothered, strangled as it were, that prying intruder, 
whatever it may be, that will so obtrude itself at times ; 
but he could not bury it. He was trying to lose all 
cognizance, even of its corpse, in the columns of the 
Timet y when he heard a coarse voice shout — 

" ■ him ! yen's his cap ; where be he ? Ma 

word but ril gie't un, I will so ! I'll mark un ! " 

He threw open the door which led to the tap-room. 
Hinton and half-a dozen more were there. Tom had 
discovered the cap Steyne had left ; and, three-parts 
drunk, was venting his spite by kicking, stamping, 
and spitting on it. 

He did not see Steyne, till the latter said, angrily: 
^ Now then, that's my cap ! What's it done that you're 
serving it that way ?" 
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"Curse thee; I'll serve thy head the same; I'll 
ponse thee's brainJa out, I will so, if thee comes 
here !" 

" I want to know what you made mischief up at the 
works for ? saying what wasn't true — *' 

**"Whar be my missus? thee thief! thee'st 

best look out if she beant back again. I be sure 
thee'st lent her a hand to go !'* For in the confusion 
of that night, and his own muddled brains, Tom's im- 
pression of the affair had not been of the clearest. 

" Seethee, she war well enow till her got thick wi' 
thee's missis, and wur nearly alius someway agate 
wi' thy lot. But thee's best tell whar " 

"There, hold your fool's tongue, do!" shouted 
George, his temper rising, not the less easily, cer- 
tainly, for the wine he had drunk. " You're just going 
on like this to hinder me asking you about the lies 
you told. "What did you mean by it ? A thrashing 
would do you good !" 

The drunken giant lunged his huge mass upon the 
speaker, overturning benches and tables. The rest rose, 
anticipating a row. 

He was a formidable opponent, drunk as he was : 
by sheer weight and size sufficient to crush his adver- 
sary, who awaited him very coolly. 

True to his Lancashire instinct, he only sought to 
bear the other to the ground, and finish the business 
as he in his elegant phraseology had set forth : but 
George was aware of him, and had . no inclination 
either to part with his brains on so short a notice, or 
to bandy fisticuffs with the man he detested. As he 
approached, Steyne caught him by the wrists, and with 
the hold of a vice wrung them round, as he threw the 
man from him with all his might. He reeled and 
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staggered for some moments, then righted himself 
with a cry of pain, and rushed upon George ; but 
the fellow's hands were powerless from the grip of the 
other's fingers, so his more accustomed weapons were 
put into requisition. He raised his heavy clouted 
shoe for a tremendous kick ; which Steyne avoiding 
by a quick movement, it fell upon another man, who, 
smarting under the blow, retaliated ; turning not upon 
the offender, but iipon him whose intended punish- 
ment he had received. 

" Why doesn't thee tell the man whar his missis be ? " 
roared he, with an oath, seasoned by the intense pain 
he felt. 

Two more voices joined in that cry : — 

" Aye, what dost want wi' the wench ? — tell the 
man, do ! " 

. " "What should I know of the man's wife ? you fools. 
And, if I did know, would I tell such a brute as he ;s f '* 

The wordy tumult became' general, the party was 
divided ; but the majority was against George. 

" A London beggar, he is, nowt else ! " said one, 
in those words revealing the true essence of their 
antipathy. 

The secret consciousness in George's mind, that 
these very men would some of them be very shortly 
under his rule, and glad to court his favour, gave him 
power to restrain his indignation, and the strong 
■wish he felt to return their insolence by blows, from 
which he had as yet refrained ; but at a push, in* 
tentional or otherwise, from the last speaker, his 
fists clenched involuntarily, and the man toppled over 
a bench, backwards. !N'o more was needed; the 
liquor, Mr. Crichton's boast, had been circulating 
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ireel J ; the weather was hot ; the men, with one or two 
exceptions, actuated bj their instinctiye aoimosily to 
the London man, and the onsbinght waa immediate. 

Steyne had stood with his back against the door 
between tap-room and parlour ; this was burst open, 
aod in the space he stood £unng them, and with a few 
blows, old reminiscences of his earlj career, discomfited 
the first. But what was science against numbers ? 

*' You'd better cut it, Stejne^" said one of fhe 
friendly, who had done his best to keep off the nu»e 
furious. 

'' Ha! hook it, old fellow, out at back ! — ^they're too 
much for us, and they won't fight fiiir ! " 

But before he could repulse, or act upon this advice, 
the door firom the parlour to the yard was opened 
sharply, a hand dragged Steyne back, and slammed 
the intermediate door in the face of the foe ; as Mr. 
Crichton stepped in among them : 

" I say, gentlemen, for heaven's sake be quiet ! — 
here's a pretty piece of work — ^the constable's sent 
for — my word some of you will get locked up, and 
bring my house into trouble. Now, sit down, sit 
down ! and do be quiet ! Hark at those confounded 
women!" 

Sure enough, the news had rushed through the bar 
into the street and village, that there was a fight at 
the ** Good Ship." Boys, women, and babies, had 
gathered outside, and one or two, on the belief of their 
husbands being in the afiray, had raised an outcry. 

The men« in. wholesome dread of wives, constables, 
and stocks, quickly seated themselves, and assumed 
such an appearance of order as was possible, calling 
for more drink, which was supplied with almost magical 
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oelerity ; wHile Mr. Crichton went out to the constable, 
taid his attendant retinue of boj mob, to appease the 
disturbed official, bj the sacrifice, of a worthless bar- 
lounger, who, in a fit of maudlin inspiration, was de- 
claiming and ranting about the outer premises. " He 
was always creating a disturbance, and Mr. Crichton 
liked to keep his house respectable!" So the poor 
wretch was led ofi^, alternately weeping and cursing, in 
the grasp of the constable, to be made an example of; 
and the next day to return and relate his grievance at 
the bar of the ** Qtood Ship," provided his good genius- 
should have helped him to some sort of coin; for 
Sichard Crichton ran no score for such as he. 

The landlord then returned to the parlour, where 
he had left Steyne. 

" You're not hurt — no ; well, that is all right. I 
am sorry you got into any difference with those fel- 
lows ; they are a sad lot ; biit in trade we must not 
choose. Here is your cap. Will you take anything ? 
No ? Well, suppose you pass out this way — it opens on 
the lane^ I shall see you to-morrow." He opened 
the door as he said these words ; Steyne stepped out 
into the green lane, and — " Faver !" — said a voice, as a 
child ran and clasped his knees. 

He looked down, and met the smiling face of his 
little Sose, lifted up for the kiss that never failed to 
greet her. Her brother stood beside her, a basket on 
his arm. They had been to the village ; and in re- 
turning, had gone round by the green lane to avoid 
the crowd which still hung about the public-house, a 
sight which the boy so disliked ; and now had chanced 
upon that of his father slipping out the back way, his 
tuiually neat dress stained and disordered, his cap 
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torn, his handsome face flashed, and with an ezpres* 
sion which haunted the son's memories of long ago» 
like a nightmare. 

" Tours ? " asked the puhlidan. 

" Yes " — in a low voice. 

" Well, I am much obliged to you for stepping in 
as you did, and helping me to quiet those fellows. 
Thank you, Mr. Steyne. Good day." 

The earnest eyes of the boy were raised to his father's 
face, as the publican spoke ; but his were turned away. 
He did not even return the speaker's look of sig* 
nificance ; for he knew what Crichton could not — he 
felt that, his boy was as aware of the falsehood as he ; 
and at that moment George would have forfeited all 
his hopes from the great step in prospect to have been 
clear of that poor child's gaze. 

Ttfe door was shut. Carrying Eose upon his arm, 
with Philip at his side, the father turned into the fields. 

He never spoke a word, not in answer to all the 
prattle of his baby-girl, who stroked his face, and 
twined her fingers in his tumbled hair, and kissed his 
wine-stained lips, all unconsciously. 

As for Philip, he. walked in silence at his father's 
aide. Heaven alone knows what thoughts were in 
the boy's mind; how bitterly the knowledge of a 
father's unworthiness entered it, and refused to be 
banished. The same idea may have been in the mind of 
<eacL 

"Will he teU her.?" 

" Ah ! I won't let mother know." 

And as if the boy had read his father's thought 
and answered it ; just as they turned into the lane, 
past the old church, he slid his hand into that of his 
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father's, and, though it was not clasped, he let it lie 

there. 

As they came to the churchyard, they saw Mrs. 
Steyne in her old seat at work, where she could see the 
road by which he usually returned. ^ 

" There's mother ! " said Philip. " Shall I run to 
her, father, while you go on ? " 

" Yes, do, Philip ; " and he let the boy's hand go. 
*^ I am tired, and will have a wash before tea." 

If the lad's feet were not quite so quick as usual, he 
went up to her with a merry smile. 

" Pather is tired, mother, and has gone on to have 
a wash. I've got all you told me. Ill put your work 
in the basket too, shall IP" 

" Yes, my dear. Pather did not come home the 
usual way, then ? Did you meet him ? " 
" Yes, mother ; we came across the fields." 
There was nothing unusual in that, as Steyne some- 
times accompanied a workman, or Mr. Thom, part ot 
the way to the village, and returned by the pleasantest, 
though longest, way, across the fields. 

The* happy mother took her boy's hand, and has- 
tened home, as fast as Philip's little delays with his 
basket, or some uncommon wayside object, would 
allow ; his mother repeatedly urging him thai father 
would want his tea. 

Little she thought how thankful her husband was 
for that delay, or that her boy's involuntary deceit 
was in his father's behalf. 

When they got in, Steyne was sitting, washed and 
refreshed, in his own place, looking out upon the 
garden ; while little £ose was making strenuous efforts 
to finish arranging the tea table before their arrival, 
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and greeted them witli loud protestations against any 
interference in the duties she had assumed. 

Philip's first anxious glance was at his father ; and 
his heart was lightened to see how cheerful he looked, 
and how he greeted his wife, and laughed with her at 
Sose's original style of tahle*setting, and tossed the 
child in his arms. Let us hope the lesson went no 
further — that the boy did not notice the adroitness 
with which he evaded his wife's kiss, nor the sprig of 
rosemary which he kept constantly chewing, till tea 
was ready. 

It would hare been pitiful, to one who knew all, to 
see the care with which that man avoided his son's 
look — ^the anxiety with which the boy strove, in 
mute language, to re-assure his father; to let him 
know, as it were, that his secret was' safe ; which the 
father so well knew. Pitiful, too, to think that the 
love which in that child he counted on, to save Hs 
mother from a painful knowledge in him, her husband, 
had not strength to hinder him from the sin. 

" You were so tired, dear, Philip tells me ; and you 
carried that great girl : she is getting too big to be 
carried now." 

" Es ; tarried me all e' way from — " 

" All through the fields, Bosey, father did ; and you 
are a weight, that you are !" — ^put.in Philip. 

She had taken her old seat upon her father's knee ; 
she had always been his- pet and darling, though he 
was fond of his boy, too ; but, whether won by her 
beauty, by the association with the more prosperous 
times which her sunny birth had heralded, and the 
contrast of that with which poor Philip was connected, 
certain it was Hose was the favourite. 
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And, Indeed, the boj was not one to win npon those 
who are taken bj outward appearances. As the 
gossips used to say, Philip was out of sight when 
beauty was given away. His large dark-grey eyes 
were the best features in his face; so full of that deep 
wistful look that one notices so particularly in those 
of a stag, and in some dogs, (but the simile is not 
mine ; a writer has made a lover observe it of his mis- 
tress's eye, and a beautiful attribute it is). The nose 
and chin were too firmly developed for one so young, 
the mouth rather large, and the lips thin, the upper 
one so short that it rarely closed over the very white 
teeth within. The privations of his younger days 
had, perhaps, contributed to the paleness, which now 
seemed natural to him ; and the grave look, and dark 
circles around his eyes, gave him a general likeness to 
his mother, though no one of his features resembled 
hers exactly. But Philip was by no means a dull or 
melancholy boy ; he enjoyed the society of his own 
age, when he could find it suitable ; and for fun he 
was a very treasure to Eose, whom he this evening 
succeeded in enticing from her established seat, into 
the garden, where her merry laughter testified to her 
enjoyment, as she ran to and fro to the window, 
proclaiming all the wonderful doings of " My Phil." 

The mother had seldom felt happier than she did 
that evening — all her treasures about her — all seeming 
to promise so fair. After the years of tossing and 
storm, it was a blessed haven of peace to have found. 
Her husband too, so appreciated, and estimated as he 
deserved to be ; for it was but the evening before, 
that, meeting Mr. Thorn — to whom she was slightly 

No. 8. I 
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known, through his brother in London — she had 
listened delightedly to a long panegyric upon her 
husband's talent and abilities. 

*^ I ought not to tell you, I know," she said, 
smiling, as she repeated, almost word for word, what 
had been said; ''but it is such happiness to hear 
anyone speak well of you." 

Then she noticed that he looked heavy and doll, 
and prevailed upon him to go and sit in the arbour, 
where, as the sun had gone down, it would be cool 
and pleasant. The children were admonished to be 
quiet, a cushion from the couch was shaken, and care*^ 
fully arranged for his head to lean against ; and she 
returned to her household affairs, full of pleasant 
thoughts and bright anticipations. 

She was busy in her dairy, when a shadow passed 
the window, and, looking up, she saw Crump entering 
the house. 

Mrs. Steyne welcomed him heartily, for he waa 
friendly with her husband. She would have been glad 
to have improved her acquaintance with the good 
man's wife, but that Mrs. Crump's own dread, of 
what she alleged to be Mrs. Steyne's pride, forbade. 

" Have you taken tea, Mr. Crump P" 

'' Yes," he said ; that is as much as he wanted. 

*' I couldn't help coming, I couldn't — " he went 
on : " Where is the master? — ^is he in? I do feel so 
sorry : I wanted to talk to him, and try to get him to 
think it over: I do think it's standing in his own 
Kght, I do." 

*' What P— what is it P Mr. Crump," Mrs. Steyne 
said, in amazement. 
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" Han't he told you ? O dear, I'm sony I spokoi 
I am ! Well I did think he'd ha' told you, first thing. 
Dear, dear, now, I ha' done wrong, I douht !" 

Then, by way of amends, he went on to tell all he 
knew : that Steyne had left his work at the church, 
and had, so they said, undertaken to build Master 
Orichton's new public. 

Harriette listened in amazement and sorrow. Less 
perhaps for the evil step she felt it to be, than for her 
husband's concealment '; which so truly told her that 
he himself misdoubted what he had done. 

Her face must have expressed something of her 
feelings ; for poor Crump hastened to say — '^ I make 
no doubt but Master Orichton pays well ; he is that 
chap to get a thing done to his mind : its like he'll 
pay well." 

** Oh, it is not that," Mrs. Steyne said with a sigh — 
and more to herself than to her yisitor. 

A Yoice now called in at the window. It was little 
Sose hailing the arrival of Mr. Crump, who was a sworn 
friend and admirer of the merry child. 

Do not say you have told me," murmured Har- 
riette, as he took the hand of her little daughter, and 
went to find Steyne. " He will rather tell me him- 
self," she added. 

A cloud had fallen over all her pleasant fancies, so 
soon ; so trivial a cause it seemed, to dim her happi- 
ness : but, alas ! she had learned from bitter experience. 
She knew what temptation and circumstance were to 
him ; how little firmness or principle helped him 
against them. That cruel truth, which a woman never 
admits, even to herself, in all its extent — the weakness 
of him who should have been her strength — had so 

i2 
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come liome to her : she had suffered so terriblj "by its 
results : and of late she had learned so to hope for. the 
future, and forget the past in the sunnj present. 
And here all was back again. That foul blot which 
made talent, industry, education, so little to avail. 

Why had he hidden it from her ? — to save her pain, 
perhaps. But, then, why had he done what he knew, 
he must know, would be so full of danger to himself? 

Philip came in to look for some papers his father 
wished Mr. Crump to see. 

" Mother, does your head ache? Tou look so pale !" 

" Yes, my dear, a little. How is father's head 
now ?» 

'' I think it's better, mother ; he's talking and laugh- 
ing to Mr. Crump." 

So he was laughing, as he listened to the description 
of poor Mr. Thom's discomfiture, when he aroused to 
the reality of Steyne's departure; and the impos- 
sibility of very quickly supplying his place ; and when, 
getting wrath even with the originator of the report, 
he dismissed Hinton summarily, for drunkenness. 

So that was the cause of his irascibility that evening 
at the public-house. 

" I am sorry — " Crump went on to say — *' I don't 
doubt it'll be nothing lost to me. * It's an ill wind 
blows nobody good,' and it's likely I'll be put on a 
bit, leastways till they get &esh hands. But ah ! Mr. 
Steyne, I'd not care for that, to have you back. It 
seems so natural to have you with us ; and I am afeard 
it's standing in your own light ; for Crichton's a hard 
man, there's a many knows that: and when that 
place of his is done, — ^which I'm told it's to be at 
Christmas, — ^you see there'll be nothing else; and 
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it's likely by then Mr. Thorn will haye suited 
himself." 

Stejne knew all this ; of course he did ; and was 
not at all pleased to have it put so plain before him. 

'^ The long and the short of it is, IVe struck a bar- 
gain, and I'll abide by it," said he. 

" Ah ! well, if that's it : but you're not offended, I 
hope, with me speaking." 

" Not I ! You're a good fellow, Crump : you should 
have been a Londoner ; upon my life you should !" 

" Well, who knows ; perhaps I was bom there." 

" "Weren't you bom in these parts ?" 

" No : oh no !" 

" I thought not. — ^Eosey won't you come and sing 
a song for your Mr. Crump ?" 

Sosey's stock of accomplishments were always at 
the service of her rough firiend : and in a few minutes 
Harriette, looking out, saw her little daughter twirling 
and tripping, in her fantastic way ; while her delighted 
audience laughed and admired to her heart's content. 

** How gay he seems," thought she ; " he has some 
good reason for what he has done ; he will tell me to- 
night." 

But many nights, and many days, came and went ; 
and the secret, which was none to her, did not pass 
his lips. 

She seldom walked up the hill to where " Piert's 
Best." — Dame Mabberly's ancient hostelry — ^was un- 
dergoing rapid demolition; least of all would she have 
gone that way now, to " find out" what he thought fit 
to hide from her. She and the children still went the 
old way to meet him; and it often cost George a 
roundabout walk ; at other times a lie (so called white. 
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Irat black, in fact, as any other), to reconcile his new 
locality with the pretence of that which he imagimed 
■he believed it still to be. 

The man who so readily fjEUsed a roomful of dmnken 
brawlers — who would have shrunk from no material 
danger that could have visited him— was a coward with 
the woman he loved ; as gentle and loving a one as 
ever man took to wife. That terrible false pride 
which can acknowledge no error — ^that morbid repug- 
nance to admit even the advice or warning of another; 
never so wise, never so good or humble— are they not 
at the root of all moral cowardice P 

" Seems so queer to me," as honest Crump said to 
himself, going home that night. **Now I can't abide 
to have any mortal thing on my mind : out it comes ! 
and if she blows up, why she do ; and its done with 
and over. She knows the worst, and so do I. WeH^ 
there is a difference in people for sure ! " 

Aye, there is, wonderful difference in the aspect of 
things as we view them through those mental specta- 
cles, of each his own. And that difference, is it not 
chief among the wranglings and jarrings, misapprehen- 
sions and repinings, which afflict this mortal state ? 

Pretty, pettish, childish Cary Deering, now, wonld 
have made herself happy enough with George's en- 
dearments, and have sought no further; when he 
returned at night, and put his arm about her, or 
fondled the children, or worked in the garden, and 
evadefl any remark of his son's about the work he 
supposed his father still occupied upon ; and if she had 
known the falsehood, she would have, in all probability^ 
taxed him with it, and there have ended ; satisfied in 
his next caress that he loved her. 
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Bat here was another, vexed in spirit and ill at 
ease, because she could not blind herself to an imper* 
fection in the man she loved, to whom, even to let him 
know she was aware of his unworthiness, was so 
painful as to be impossible. 

The woman's soul sickened at the mutual deceit, for' 
she felt it to be so ; but she did so long for him to tell 
her of it : she hoped and desired so earnestly that he 
would jet change his mind, until she found it waa too 
late, and from another source heard the news; and 
still she could not bear to convej to him the reproach 
of his want of confidence in her. In old times she 
had learned to dread this coward habit, and the evils 
it so generally portended. 

Then she would try to reconcile herself to believe 
he was right — that she was foolishly anxious — that he 
must have a good reason — ^anything, in short, to make 
him all worthy of her confidence and love ; to raise 
him to a standard to which she might look wp, as is 
the nature of women to do. 

The old, old story. * 

Alas ! that by the power of love — as stirring most 
deeply the loftier nature — ^the upright has bent, the 
true and bright faltered, and faded, and grown dim ; 
stooped all, to become as and of that which it loves 
And pities, and weeps for; but can never raise, nor 
teach to see, to walk, to live by its own clear light. 

Oh vexed and unsuccessful trial ! oh irreconcileable 
differences of poor human nature ! who can hope to 
reconcile them f 
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CHAPTEE NINTH. 

rOBGHTO OF FETTEBS. 

" You a man ! — 
You lack a man's heart ! " 

Shakespkabk. 
** How perfect 
Grows belief ! 
Well, this cold clay-clod 

Was man's hear€, 
Crumble it — and what comes next ? 
Is it God ?" 

BOBEBT BBOWKIKa. 

The bosky shades of Birdiethom were fast deepen- 
ing into darker tints ; the scentless beauties of the 
sleepy-ejed Autumn were taking the place of the less 
gay, but sweeter, sisterhood of Summer; heavier fell 
the night-dews upon the mossy paths, and on the 
harvest-fields hung the gossamer webs of fairy looms. 

Night after night the hunter's moon queened it, in 
a cloudless unfathomable space ; while beneath, hardly 
less calm, slept the solemn sea, where each day's 
glory sought an earlier rest, yet lingered even longer 
in a last farewell. 

The white cottage was closed, dust was gathering 
upon its windows, and over the threshold the damp 
green mould crept stealthily. The small garden was 
fast choking with rank weeds that spring and spread 
so quickly in the richest soil. The thistle and the 
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dock elbowed the tulip ; the wild nettle towered 
orer the geranium. The roses, that the joung mis- 
tress had once been proud of, now hung fading, and, 
with the first breeze that bleW| would scatter the 
waste and the trodden highway. 

A padlock and chain were upon the gate, where so 
oflen she had stood awaiting her husband; all the 
comfortable furniture had been consigned to a broker 
for what it would fetch. It was a home no longer. 

Tom Hinton lodged in the Tillage, and worked at the 
new public-house, under George Stejne, whom he 
hated. Nothing had since been heard of his imhappy 
wife. Her disappearance had been a nine days' wonder, 
hardly that, followed so closely as it was by that of poor 
Will Darby. The boy's absence for a day or two at 
a time was such a common occurrence that it created 
no surprise, tiU, on the third day, Philip Steyne made 
known his fears, and furnished the only clue obtain- 
able to his flight. 

This the poor father hastened to follow, slight Its it 
was. The result he made known to none ; but re- 
turned after some days, more reserved and quiet than 
ever; not sorry, perhaps, that the lad had escaped a 
lot than which scarce any could be more unhappy. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Darby shared her trouble and its 
consolation among her intimates, as she expatiated on 
all she had done, and ''gone through," for that un- 
grateful lad. 

With such speed and determination had the new 
builder and his men worked, that " The Crichton " 
began to assume definite form and shape, and out of its 
goodly proportions to give promise of being indeed. 
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as its owner had said, the pride of the town; so far as 
taste in design, and skill in execution, coald make it. 

Gborge's secret had ceased to be one: as such 
things generally do> it had come to light in the most 
simple, jet unexpected manner ; and his wife's quiet 
expression of wonder that he had not told her before, 
with her earnest, yet affectionate regret that he should 
have changed his employer, would haye gone to the 
heart of a harder man than Steyne. 

^'I thought you knew it,'* was all he could say, 
when, by the merest accident of Crichton calling in 
the evening to speak to him, she had apparently 
learned the truth. 

'^ I did know it, dear, a long time Tye known it ; 
but I thought you would tell me." 

" "Well, it makes no difference now, Harriette." 

" I am very sorry, George dear, very sorry ; I would 
rather you worked for anybody at anything else." 

'' Oh ! I am all right, Harriette ; you need not to 
be afraid ; I am not such a fool." 

" We must hope for the best ! It cannot be helped 
now ; so we will say no more about it, dear." 

That was all. No scolding ; no bringing up of old 
grievances ; no reminder of old resolutions broken and 
cast away. He felt small ; he might as well have told 
her at first ; he knew how she hated anything like 
deceit. " Why the deuce couldn't he have told her ?" 
He was angry with himself, and angry with her, that 
he felt lessened in his own opinion. 

Surely he might choose his own master ! He was not 
a boy, to go seeking advice, and so forth ; he was all 
right, and what need she trouble ; he might have been 
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long enough with Thorn and those, before he got the 
standing he held now, with mach more of the flattering 
nnction j all of which had but small effect, if we may 
judge from the fact that Ste jne found it more pleasant 
to remain, after work that eyening, with Crichton in 
his parlour (whither he had walked with him, holding 
a consultation upon the work in hand) than to go 
home to meet the wife whom he chose to fancy sat 
in judgment on his conduct. 

That was some time past now ; but that, which had 
then been a rare occurrence, got to be very little so in 
the course of a few weeks. The period fixed for the^ 
completion of the building made it necessary, in &c% 
that all should work overtime ; and George was often 
at it late in the evening. 

But he really loved his work, and his vanity was 
largely flattered with the unmixed admiration his 
efforts won from all with whom he was at present 
associated. 

With that unvarying instinct, which led Bichard 
Crichton ever on the true scent, he had caused some 
temporary buildings to be erected, serving at once as 
an office for himself and his head man, and a store 
where were procurable every species of refreshment 
for the numerous workmen engaged on the building. 
That keen eye to the main chance which never de- 
serted its true worshipper, clearly showed him the 
double advantage of being at once his own surveyor 
and overlooker of the work, and of his bar ; while the 
pleasant under<current of the chinking symphony 
which kept quietly gliding in, was most soothing to his 
anxious impatience ; and the importance of having 
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good and plentiful liquor always at hand cannot fail 
to be perceived and acknowledged by all. 

One of the results of George's secret was his f a iling 
to inform his wife of the advance in his gains ; and 
now that she had learned the truth, it was somehow 
not quite convenient to mention it. Perhaps Mr. 
Crichton's liberality in the matter of drink ceased 
with the conclusion of the bargain ; perhaps George, 
finding himself with a considerable surplus in hand, 
gave way to his desire of conciliating hostile spirits, 
and so won alcoholic opinions of his men. One thing 
is certain, — ^that at this time he had a considerable 
account against him at the little emporium, where in 
the cosy office he frequently smoked a pipe and lis- 
tened to the gratifying approval of his employer and 

host. 

Still the same amount as heretofore was given into 
Harriette's keeping, with at times something more ; 
she missed notldng, so had no cause of complaint ; and 
with that unction to his soul, her husband ordered 
another glass, and one for honest Crump, who had 
dropped in to look at him, and to admire and wonder 
at his progress. 

To the visible effects of that last glass we may lay 
the start and the shudder with which his wife met him 
at the door ; when, much later than usual, he entered 
the house ; for the walks to meet him had long been 
given up, the evenings were chilly, the mother and 
children took their stroll early, and never past " The 
Crichton," and they were now in bed. 

She looked at him a minute or two, as she moved 
about, getting ready the supper: several times she 
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forced herself to turn her eyes awaj, but something 
seemed to bring them back, despite her. At last all 
was ready, and she sat down, helped him and herself; 
hut with the first morsel she put into her mouth she 
choked, and the tears began to fall over her hands, 
and upon her plate. 

Stejne heard, understood, but said nothing. She 
struggled with herself, but in vain, to be calm; 
then she turned to him, and caught his hands in 
hers. 

" O Qeorge ! dear Gkorge ! I knew it would be 
so ; I was afraid — " 

To that last incense offered to his yanitj may be 
attributed, that the man, hardening himself to her 
tears, put her coldly from him. 

** What is the matter, now ?" he said. " This is fine, 
truly, for a man to come home to. I declare the only 
hard word I get is at my own house. It's all smooth 
sailing till I enter my own doors.'' 

" O, George, forgive me ! but you know you have 
promised so many times, dear. I have noticed it 
before, but I would not say anything. I was fearful 
how it would be, when you went to work for that 
man — George!" — ^and shp woidd have laid her 
hand upon his arm ; but he turned from her with a 
hasty movement that threw it off: — 

" All this fuss about my takiag a glass ! 

" More than a glass dear, more than a glass." 

** Now do hush, Harriette ; do not make a fellow 
hate his home ! If I had come in rolling drunk you 
couldn't be worse !" 

The cold tone of injured innocence did more to 
silence her than curses could have done. She turned 
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dejeeiedlj away, and finished her sapper as best she 
eonld, debating in her woman's mind whether she 
had not indeed wounded him hj her mistrost; 
whether thus to argue from the past were not un- 
generous, when he had too, for such a length of time, 
given her no cause for uneasiness. So she at last 
brought herself to a comfortable state of self-reproach, 
which became apparent in the gentleness of her words 
and actions, that seemed to ask his pardon. The 
superior being was not slow to perceive it, and 
accepted the atonement graciously : so gradually all 
subsided into calm. 

This brief sketch may suffice for many such scenes, 
which followed at intervals only ; for Steyne did not 
then love liquor for its own sake. He was not of the 
ware from which the mere ale- or wine-bibbing sot is 
formed. Prom coarse and vulgar habits he was par- 
ticularly free ; and in the talk of the tap-room clique 
there certainly would have been little to gratify him, 
had it not so frequently ministered to his vanity. He 
had become a man of note ; the men whom he em- 
ployed, alike with him whom he served, knew their 
own interest too well not to be lavish in their praise ; 
and the man's ruling passion, unfortunately for him, 
found ample food, except in one direction, where he 
chose to feel it wounded. 

Old and sad are the examples, by which the un- 
worthiness of a man's other self has driven him to 
seek consolation in the companionship of the tavern. 
Less frequent maybe, not less sad, are those, of which 
George Steyne's is one, in which cowardice and false 
pride, urge a man to fly from one whose silent regret 
is his reproach ; whose light makes but more visible 
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his darkness; whose gentle forbearance is the coal 
of fire, which stings him to remorse, bat not to 
repentance. 

Little hj little George's eyenings at home grew to 
be rare exceptions ; and the pressing nature of his 
work made excuse unnecessary. Now and again, 
indeed, would come a better season, a brief one, but 
enough to cause the wife to beckon back hope, and 
clasp it to her heart with a right smiling welcome. 
Then — and it was generally the heaven of his Sundays 
at home which aroused his better self — little Eose 
would revel in father's untiring good-nature; then 
the adventures and exploits of the last week would be 
related with renewed zest ; then Philip, leaning upon 
father's chair, would watch his face to catch the 
expression of a wish even unspoken, and fly to wait 
upon each and all, satisfied with the small grains of 
notice and affection which fell to his lot when Bose 
was by. 

Those Sundays at home. — ^Days looked back to, 
through an after life-time, by some of the little group 
— ^which no splendour, riches, nor wealth of love, nor 
admiration, nor gift of power, ever equalled l-^Days 
when the sun shone, the birds sang, the flowers 
blossomed with an extra firagrance, for the especial 
Sabbath : when the waves' murmur on the beach was 
hushed, and the sun went down into a sea of glory, 
which would not be equalled again until the next 
Sunday came. So they fancied, so believed; and 
which of us has greater hold upon Truth's skirts, than 
his belief gives him P 

Those bright mornings, those little surprises of some 
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new dresB, or pet attire, so long laid aside, so restored 
bj the dear mother's hand, as to be new. Those 
dinners, beyond all power of skill, so nice, so neatlj 
spread, so suited to his taste for whom thought was 
everywhere. Those afternoons in the arbour, the 
reading aloud, the quiet chat, the mother's song, and 
father's music, now so seldom heard. The garland- 
making, or the quiet play, while father slept, and mother 
set the tea ; at which was neyer wanting some home- 
made dainty that might have been fairy-work. Then 
the sweet solemn service in the ancient church, the 
J3unset stealing slowly by the painted windows — 
athwart the grey head of the old minister — giving 
him too that sabbath glory all else wore. The long 
twilight ramble, when Rosey was brought home sleep- 
ing in father's arms — ^the simple supper, the prater at 
mother's knee ; and bed, and dreams that belong only 
to childhood. — A Sunday so spent, would seem often 
to awake in G-eorge his better self; and a return to 
his old habits and affectionate manner was Harriette's 
reward ; for she wisely re&ained, even at such times, 
from " improving the occasion," as some would have 
done, by a lecture, or advice ; studying only, by loving 
service and attention, to point the moral of a truer 
home-sermon than words could ever utter. 

If women did but know and understand their own 
importance! — It seems, indeed, a superfluous admo- 
nition to the sex to esteem itself more highly ; yet 
how many fatally underrate their own influence and 
importance for good^ K they would but understand 
how great is their power — ^greatest over the wisest and 
the best : if they would but use it rightly, nor fritter 
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away in petty strife, and painful useless cabal, and 
unjnst complaints, that miglity strength, which was 
never granted them for sach an end. 

But the false pride, the miserable self-esteem, would 
again oyercome the better impulse : each time the man 
forgot his duty and sinned against his own happiness 
it was harder to go home, and easier to remain among 
those whose life gave at least no reproach to him — 
where he was, in £ict, growing in importance and 
authority ; and the habit began to gain upon him with 
the celerity of aU habits upon a weak unexamining 
mind. Often from the work he would walk down to 
the " Good Ship," in company with one or two of the 
men, and finish his eyeniug there ; stifling his con- 
science still with the knowledge that he had never 
yet subtracted a penny from the amount he continued 
to give his wife as in his former employment. 

Harriette would gladly have forfeited all the money 
to see her husband return as he had once done, — to be 
quit of that flushed oppressed look, that impatient 
querulous tone, which told her how, less and less, he 
could brook expostidation ; and knowing intuitively 
how little it would serve. She redoubled her care for 
him, she set many innocent small lures to win him 
earlier home ; pretexts of this or that to be done in 
house or garden : with Bose/s winsome little face she 
ventured to speculate, teaching her pretty lisping 
phrases to beg father take her here or there ; and that 
bait for a time succeeded. 

For of late Philip was seldom his father's companion ; 
he seemed to share with the boy the feeling he had 
for his mother ; he almost disliked him for the silent 
pleading of his childish attentions, for the imspoken 

No. 9. K 
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Bjmpathy with liis mother's care. Then, hating him* 
self in the conaciouflness of such a feeling, he aroided 
the cauae ; hia ftiYoarite child became the companion 
of hia rambles ; and mother and son were often left 
together, while Bosey strolled awaj hand in hand with 
father, to be absent perhaps for hours, and to be 
brought back sleeping soundlj in his arms. 

Hard for a wife to make eren this a matter of 
thankfulness; hard to feel, to know, that her hus- 
band's heart was cooling towards her, for his own 
follies — ^that she had giVen her all, and it was rejected. 

Once, taking the occasion of his returning home to 
her early in the evening, in a kinder mood than usual, 
she spoke tenderly, yet with earnestness, even thanking 
him for the blessing of that evening : — *' If you did but 
know how happy it makes me to have you with me 
dear " 

" Well, dear, then be happy, and don't think about 
anything else." 

" Yes, dear Qeorge ; but other evenings, so often, 
when we might be always like this ; and I am sure 
you would be happier, love, to come home." 

" I must attend to work ; Harriette, mustn't I ? 
You would be first to complain." 

'^ Dear George, it is not that ; but the drink, love, 
that terrible " 

*^ Yes ; there, I thought that was coming. If that 
isn't like you women; you are never content: you 
must be complaining, and finding fault about 
something." 

^* I was not finding fault, George : but have you 
forgotten our dreadful sufierings ? — and how you have 
promised P" 
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* numk yon ! — throwing up that in m j &ce ! That 
k what I get by coming home to spend m j eyenings 
with yon." 

He drew his arm away, and walked into the garden, 
in the twilight. For a moment she felt anger, indig- 
nation — ^the next, she had followed him, and stood by 
his side, her arm npon his shoulder. 

^ Gkoige ; husband ; is there anything I can do to 
make home more oomfcMrtable ; to make you loye it 
more P I know you are often tired when you come 
home, and I haye sent the children to bed earlier the 
last few nights : do tdl me. I don't mean to find 
fault. I know how hard you work, how cleyer you 
are : tell me what I should do ; for my heart is just 
breaking." 

'^ What on earth for ! Don't you haye my money, 
eyery penny ? Don*t I work like a slaye ? Hayen't 
you a comfortable home? — ^What would the girl 
have !" 

^ Only that you would be as you were but a little 
while ago ; only that you would come home as you 
have to-night, George ; only that I may not tremble 
for you ; to see you, as in the old times, giving way to 
temptation, that may end in your ruin ; George, dear, 
do pray think ; do not be angry — it is my loye for 
you, dear " 

" Then I'd a precious sight sooner you did not loye 
me, if this is to be it ! — ^and, once for all, I won't be 
preached to, and taken to task, so I tell you. You 
are never satisfied; and I tell you it's just the way to 
drive me from the place altogether ; so let me have 
no more of it." 

She lifted her dark earnest eyes to his, in the moon- 

k2 
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ligbt. The look might have been a recall of all thej 
had spoken one moonlight night, many years ago; 
when his looked into them, promising, questioning — 
they were turned away now — ^her hand clenched, but 
it was to still the trembling: she walked into the 
house. By and by he came in, whistling : found her 
sitting quietly at work, and supper awaiting him. 

She did noli eyen turn aside to her children's room 
that night as she went to her own. Gold and silent 
as himself, she spoke not a word : but, when the night 
was far spent, the healing spirit came, and she wept 
quietly, sadly, but humbly: and at last fell asleep in 
that trust which alone was left her now ; in a source 
to which — oh, happily for her ! — she had learned to 
look ; one unchangeable, unforsaking. 
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CHAPTBE TENTH. 

A MUSICAL LIOK. — THAKKSQIVIKaS. 

"Arouse ye then I 
My merrie, merrie men ! 
For 'tis our opening day ! " 

Joanna Baillie. 

A TESSOLB lapse in the fitness of things and sea- 
scmB ; dear to the heart of story-teller ; that the first 
pure soft snow of that winter should have baptized the 
bold front of the newly-finished tavern. 

But so it was ; we cannot alter these things. A 
bowling wind, and desolate sky, would perhaps better 
bave befitted the ceremony, than the soft noiseless 
shower which fell like an angel's benison. 

For it wanted a week of Christmas, and '^ The 
Crichton " was finished, fitted, furnished, and to be 
opened that very day. 

It was a fine building ; not all the meretricious gauds 
and glitter — ^Bichard's baits, which his great instiact 
told him were needful in his trade — could wholly spoil 
it. Expense was not spared by one whose cruel expe- 
rience told him that for every shilling spent he should 
reap hundredfold eventually ; and what was it to him 
if every penny had been cooled in human blood, hot 
£rom the mint of the great master in whose chief 
agent he trafficked P 

A great cattle &vc had been held, not far from that 
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neighbourhood ; and the news of the grand new public 
liad spread among the townspeople far and wide. As 
the daj drew on, thej literally thronged the premises. 
A band of music was stationed in a temporary building 
without, a couple of musicians in an upstairs room ; 
in every grate huge fires roared ; a cartload of ever- 
greens had been employed in the decoration of the 
interior ; and from the gallery on the top of the house 
waved (alas for its degradation to such a site !) the 
British flag. 

Savoury eatables of all descriptions were provided, 
in a quantity which would have seemed more creditable 
to the imagination than the calculation of the caterer, 
at an earlier period of the day. In particular, a species 
of highly-seasoned pie, much in favour in that locality, 
was announced to be given gratis to each purchaser of 
liquor .to a certain amount; and loud were the lauda- 
tions of such liberality ; the entire disinterestedness 
of which it did not enter the minds of any to doubt. 

I need scarcely enter into a description of that day's 
proceedings. Few of my readers but have at some 
time looked upon such a scene ; the hilarity of this 
increased by the season. 

In one long covered building in the rear, quoits and 
bowls were going on; in a room upstairs billiards, 
draughts, cards, and dice, had attracted a goodly 
number ; in the next, couples were already following 
in some sort the enlivening sounds of the music ; while 
in another the voices of men and women mingled in 
glee songs and " tavern catches." 

Every window was open, and from each came the 
sound of revelry ; in every room shone and glittered 
the new fittings, and handsome furniture and draperies; 
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bright brass and gilding, yeined marble, rich woods, 
and sbowy stuffs. And the drinking, feasting, crowd 
gloried in it, for wasn't the splendour in a manner 
theirs ; and they extolled the man who had so liberally 
provided ; and then ordered more liquor, and called 
upon their host, and drank his health with cheers, and 
swore to stick to him for a jolly fellow as he was ; and 
went in afresh at the newly-ordered liquor, and wist 
not how their prudent benefactor had modified it to 
their present degree of comprehension. 

The crowd below — ^thronging and oyerrunning the 
lower premises and the road in front — ^was of a motley 
kind. Stout farmers and cattle dealers, who had stopped 
for their refreshment, and who in all probability would 
soon form part of the upstairs customers; factory 
hands from a distant town 'playing' that week; the 
wires and families of the men who has been engaged 
in the building; labourers, sailors, beggars, nonde- 
scripts, rabble of every size and age. 

They came and went, drank, ate, sang, danced, 
talked, shouted ; told of the wonders achieved in the 
building of the house ; related stories of the proprietor, 
in which he rivalled his namesake of ''Admirable" 
memory, and invariably terminating with — 

'* Eh, he must mak' a sight o' money ! " — 

" My word but he must so ! " — 

'' Time was when he hadna* a shoe to's foot<l "— 

" Eh, he*s a clever man ; he is so ! " — 

And then, by way of homage, a fresh sacrifice at the 
shrine of this true worshipper of the almighty cur- 
rency. 

How the pleasant symphony rang, and chinked, and 
glided through all that day's labour. How little the 
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man felt the toil ; and it was toiL Here and there, np 
and down ; Bicbard seemed positiTel j ubiqaitoos : the 
two maida and his man aerioualj inclined to that 
belief before the daj was orer. Thej were faint and 
well-nigh knocked up, old hands as they were ; while 
he was fresh and actiye as ever. How could he tire, 
with that blessed music in his ears ? Impossil^le ! 

As the afternoon closed in, the crowd increased, and 
the noise and revelrj grew louder ; but still orderly,—- 
Biehard was an adept in that : his houses were rarely 
the scene of a disturbance ; and in such a case, as we 
have seen, he knew how to select his victims. 

The musicians, plied with drink, redoubled their 
efforts ; the singing and the dancing, the game and 
gossip, grew ^ fast and furious,*' and still quietlj fell 
the snow. 

Till the sun set ; then — as he put aside his fleecy 
canopj, to take his parting of the earth — ^the shower 
was stayed, and for a brief time his wan smile rested 
on her chiUed bosom. 

And on the brow of a stout handsome man, now 
reaching the summit of the hiU. He came opposite 
the new public-house. What a contrast to the same 
spot, when the cart, on its way to Birdiethom, stopped 
at old ^' Piert's Best ;" and the children drank their 
draught of milk from the hands of good Dame 
Mabberly ! 

The noise ; the crowd ; the gas-lights beginning to 
glitter through the house ; the merriment that burst 
from all sides, eyen the gallery on the roof — ^whence 
was a magnificent view of the sea and the country for 
miles round ; the turbulence beginning to make itself 
apparent ; it might have roused the ancient genius of 
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the place — to seek in vain the old elm, the horse-troagh, 
the doye-ooty and the thatched roof of hia ^ Best." 

Where the creaking sign had so long hung, now 
blazed, in golden Brobdignagian type, '' The Grichton ;" 
and for the doye-cooing, and the old elm's rustle, 
chinked the pleasant symphony. 

It was hardly a change to exult in ; yet the man, as 
he stood opposite, at some distance, folded his arms, 
and looked proudly, as who should say — " My baud is 
in this, it is my work they rejoice oyer, and it is well 
done——" 

There was a loud shout firom one part of the crowd, 
and the next minute the man was the centre of a 
group, chiefly of the workmen, among whom he had 
made himself popular. His name was buzzed from 
mouth to mouth, and no denial would be taken ; he 
must and should come and drink with them, that night 
of all others. 

Mr. Grichton hurried past as they entered the 
house, and offered his hand to Steyne, with a welcome 
which the other receiyed yery coldly ; for a serious 
difference between Steyne and his employer had closed 
the contract. 

But there was no helping it, he said, as he suffered 
himself to be pressed and persuaded; and soon he 
made one of a joyial group in the large room aboye ; 
his yanity flattered by knowing that all the eyes in 
the room were directed towards him with interest and 
admiration of his skill, so clearly made eyident. 

The liquor was passing freely round, and one riyalled 
the other in their profuse liberality to the great man 
of the eyening. Songs were sung ; and, in an interyal 
while the musicians were refireshing themselyes, nr^^ 
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there was a lull in the music, George suddenlf 
astonished them by sitting down before a piano, and 
accompanying himself in a rattling patter-song which 
had once made him famous in the times that were 
gone. Thej crowded round him ; from the other rooms 
thej came to listen ; it wanted but this to complete his 
triumph. Thej swore that not a drop should he pay 
for, that night : and Crichton, discoyering a treasure 
VI the newly-found attraction, insisted on his partaking 
of the supper which, on a grand scale, was to celebrate 
the opening of the new house ; and at which only the 
very best of his customers would be eligible, by its 
cost, to assist. 

Two hours ago Steyne would have scorned the idea, 
for he knew he had been hardly used by Crichton ; 
but drink feeds yanity, and turns it to a man's hurt, 
as fast as many more evil passions, and Steyne never 
could resist being the lion of the hour. 

Memory once aroused, supplied him with a host of 
suitable materials. Song, recitation, jest and joke, 
succeeded : the glass at his elbow never stood empty ; 
the circle of his listeners increased. 

Supper was announced ; Mr. Steyne must take the 
head of the table. How gaily flowed the conversation ; 
he was in his element now ! So justly too ; for to him 
fell the glory of this fine new building ; and in his 
exultation he felt this to be but the first of many and 
many such triumphs. There was choice liquor that night 
too, and those who could appreciate it, and each gave 
his experience and taste in such matters ; and as they 
warmed in their conviviality, songs were sung, a shade 
less strictly nice than before supper. George had 
made up his mind to leave immediately after; but 
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soft Yoioes were b^^ging for their &YOiirite song, and 
iiearty ones were pressiiig him, actually as a fayoury to 
assist them in disposing of what thej had paid for. 
Was it to be expected he could resist : this the op^iing 
daj too? 

So thej kept it up. — What the H meant being 
difficult of definition : not the sense certainly, nor 
the wit, nor the morality, or eyen decency. But all 
agreed when they parted — ^that is, such as were still 
capable of agreeing to anything — that they had had a 
glorious night ; and that *' B. C. was a brick, and so was 
*' that other fellow, the bricklayer, or what-you-call — ." 
And Steyne went home, swelling with gratified yanity 
and importance, at three in the morning, to a clear 
fire, a pale sad fiice, and a supper which he had pro- 
mised to return to after a turn in the road. 

Such contrasts are enough to sour the temper of 
any man, as all 'jovial ' and 'jolly' fellows will agree ; 
and may excuse Steyne's gloomy manner of greeting 
his wife; and after muttering something about ''a 
little business kept him," expressing a wish to go to 
bed immediately. 

It seemed as if, after all, '' The Crichton" was not to 
prove the step in the fortunes of its architect which 
he had anticipated. True, it had gained him fistme, and 
we have seen how that was likely to benefit him. But 
it was finished, and the present moment of its owner's 
triumph saw the architect without a penny in his 
pocket; without employment; without prospect of 
any. 

The hard weather had brought out-door labour to a 
standstill. Building still went briskly on, but it was 
all inside work; and there were considerably more 
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hands than employment. Superior workmen had been 
engaged from the neighbouring town, who, if not equal 
to Stejne, at least supplied his place sufficiently ; and 
could he haye obtained employment, it must have been 
at something quite below his late occupation ; but of 
this he would not eyen entertain the idea. Honest 
Crump more than once offered his advice, and hinted 
that his good word should not be wanting. " Half a 
loaf, you know, better than none, eh ?" But Steyne 
silenced him at once; requesting him to mention 
nothing of the sort before his wife, or he should get 
no peace of his life, and he was not going to let him- 
self down to that yet. 

" Queer too!" soliloquized Crump, when they parted. 
*' One might fancy she'd most cause to be proud, 
and yet here she was talking to me about doing 
sewing, or such-like : he talks o' ' letting down,' and 
yet he can sit and drink wi' that good-for-naught Tom 
Hinton. Eh, but it's a queer world !" 

Harriette's good management prevented any un- 
pleasant strait being felt for some time. The Christ- 
mas quarter was paid, to Qeorge's amazement : he had 
trembled as it drew near, though he wanted courage 
to enquire. Had his extra earnings been from the 
first committed to the same careful custody, the 
spring might have returned ere they felt the dread 
pinch of ' out of work ;' but, the first step, (we all 
know about that) and every week made it less easy to 
give it up ; it came so handy, and his anticipations 
were so bright, that he considered it no wrong to keep 
it back: and by and by even that fell short of 
meeting all his little expenses ; and Crichton was so 
obliging in pressing him not to trouble himself about 
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payment, that at last he found himself a long score in 
arrears, and all his private pnrse vanished into the 
bargain. Still he flattered himself that, when all came 
to be sqtiared np, Ciichton would make him a present 
of the score, over and above. But Steyne knew little 
of the school which had formed his friend ; and calcu- 
lated with that small appreciation of the sublime worth 
of the circulating omnipotence, peculiar to those whose 
acquaintance with it has been but limited. 

When accounts were settled, ard a considerable 
balance, after all possible filing-down and pinching-in, 
remained due to Steyne, the prudent employer had 
prepared an exact calculation, shewing that George 
was, in fact, indebted to him the whole of the sum, 
with the exception of a few shillings. 

Steyne's long-smouldering indignation and contempt 
broke forth : but anger and scorn were alike wasted on 
the imperturbable Sichard ; and it was only by the 
dread of the effect which George's influence might 
have among his customers, that he consented to return 
him a small sum, and to let the rest of the score 
** stand over," with the addition of » trifling considera- 
tion for the " time." 

So, discomfited and self-reproachful, George Steyne 
came out of his grand job ; one in which, however 
unworthily exerted, he had shown a skill and taste of 
no common order. 

The fracas between him and his quondam employer 
promised to be so far serviceable, that he made a 
fervent resolve never to enter his doors again ; for, 
besides his soreness at his disappointment, he felt 
certain misgivings concerning the amount of a score 
of which he had never dreamed of taking account 
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Who would doubt a man like Mr. Ciichton! — So 
respectable, for a publican — as some of his admirers 
unwittingly said. 

" No ! — George had resolyed — ^he would never go 
near the fellow's place again. If he could pay him, 
he would; and if he couldn't, why he might go 
without. 

We have seen how it turned out. 

" I did hope he had given it up," thought Harriette 
— ** he has been so much better of late. But, thank 
Heaven, he has done with that man now, and will not 
be so tempted." 

" Egad ! that will be a new draw !" muttered 
Eichard. " Thank God, the fellow's likely to be 
useful !— clever too, in his way !" 
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CHAPTEE ELEVENTH. 

BICHABD HIKSELT.— GHS88. 

" As at the tramp of a hone's hoof on the turf of the prairies, 
Far in adranoe are closed the leaves of the shrinking miinofflt ' 
So, at the hoof-beats of Fate, with sad forebodings of evil. 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained 
it." 

LONOFKLLOW. 

SuHMEB has come again — ^Midsammer— Quarter- 
day — and the genteel residences and snug villas, 
which this day twelvemonth existed onlj in the brain 
of the architect, are tenanted by fiishionable mammas 
and well-to-do papas, and their hopefuls ; and dashing 
beauties triumphantly date from a place of whose 
obscure existence they were profoundly ignorant twenty 
months ago. 

No lack of work now. All hurry and striving — 
competition and money -turning. From the Chevalier 
d'Industrie (our dear cousins over the Channel put us 
to the blush with their refinement — ^how much less 
blunt and coarse than our literal ' pickpocket !*) im- 
ported from Eegent Street, to Piert's Promenade — to 
the artist commissioned by illustrated contemporaries 
to depict its sands and cliffs and " uglied'' beauties ; 
or " our special," located to immortalize its geo- 
graphical and historical peculiarities — all were full 
of business and intent in sweet little Stillhaven. 
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The small world bathed, walked, and rode, ate, 
drank, talked, sang, laughed, wept, flirted, oourted, 
coquetted, betrothed, encouraged, slighted, gave cuts 
direct, and glances alluring — ^all according to the 
mode of such-and-such a jear. With which — the small 
world and its mbde — you and I have nothing to do, 
just now; inasmuch as the scene in which we are 
more nearly concerned is of the world, as old, and of 
all its modes, and years ; in time past and present of 
civilization. 

For in no times of civilization have there been 
wanting men who were fools, and men to befool them ; 
and the tale of the worshipped golden calf is old as 
that of the perversion of God's good gifts to His 
creatures' ruin. 

Be sure " The Crichton" was not idle in these 
thriving seasons. Be sure that its master, maids, and 
men, strove and bustled, and panted, puffed, and 
perspired with the best (Truth will out, and the fact 
may be less objectionable in allusion to the fair syrens 
of the liquor-bar, than the sand-bar, though it doubt- 
less applied to both equally) ; for it was a hot summer 
— ^terrifically hot ! — Dog-days convey but a feeble idea 
of the degree of warmth. Jackal- or wolf-days they 
must have been, when the one idea that presented 
itself to an intelligent mind was that of sporting in 
the cool green waves, attended by a bevy of ice-bearing 
mermaids. As to disrobing one's flesh, and '' sitting 
in one's bones" — the very idea, at such a time, is 
productive of unpleasant reminiscences of careless 
cooking, singed joints, and black looks thereon 
consequent. 

Black looks, miserable dejected looks, enough, meet 
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118, as we look in upon '* The Crichton," this holiday 
quarter-day. 

Altered and worn as he is, we recognize handsome 
Gheorge Steyne. And opposite him the cool (yes 
positively, at that moment, cool) countenance of 
Eichard Crichton. 

Did yon, reader, ever see that grand embodiment of 
a grander conception — " Satan Flaying at Chess with 
Man for his Soul P" If you have, you may imagine 
something of the relative air and aspect of omi persona. 
Only do not for a moment imagine anything apper- 
taining to our Manchester-derived liquor-seller, in the 
sabHme incarnation of Betzch's fiend beauty. But 
the desponding reflective sadness of the dovmcast 
man — ^the keen, watchful, waiting calmness of the 
liquor-seller, are wonderfully there typified ; only that, 
in lieu of the chess-board, between them stand a 
bottle and glasses. 

Not the bottle of particular — by no means — times 
are changed ; and, perhaps, were we inquisitive enough, 
we might find that little item added to a certain 
score. 

" It seems very hard in you," said Steyne, sadly, 
lifting his head. " You have known me so long." 

'' So have you known me, Mr. Steyne ; and there- 
fore I only wonder you should expect any other than 
plain, straightforward, business-like dealing, as between 
man and man." 

" You know how regularly I have always paid 
you." 

*' Of course ; and you will again, no doubt ; and 
your things will be safe enough." 

No. 10. L 
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^' At sncli interest you might be content, without 
the bill of sale, surelj." 

" Not at all ; the interest is no hold upon jon." 

** Hold upon me ! Am I likelj, with an ailing 
wife and young family, to start off at a moment's 
warning ?" 

'' No : therefore, since you are so secure in your 
intention of payment, your things will be all right — 
don't you see that, Steyne P It is but doing things 
business-like and straightforward." 

'* Such a dread to have hanging over one," murmured 
George. ** If she were to know " 

" You do not let her know everything ; but you 
are not obliged to take it, you know. I have told you 
my terms ; I would not do it for my own father, if he 
were alive, at less ; and you may take it or leave it, as 
you please." 

Having said which, he was up, and into the bar, at 
the call of a customer. 

Leaving Man alone with his thoughts ; not the most 
pleasant company, at all times ; least of all when, 
tamper or cozen them as you may, they persist in 
offering evidence only of your folly and error. 

" It won't do to go empty-handed, that's certain — 
a pretty warning of what I might expect in poor 
Diokey Glossop the other day ; cleaned out stock and 
stone — and this our second quarter ; and she doesn't 
know but the other is paid. There's nothing else to 
be done, that I can see. The interest is awful ! but 
then I shall manage to keep that paid, soiaehow ; and 
at any rate it will save the things, and prevent her 
knowing : and they would be sure to take all now, 
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wUch he could but do if things came to the 
worst." 

Men invariably shut their eyes at this stage of pro- 
spective possibilities : and so did Stejne. He had just 
finished his reflections, and the liquor, when the other 
returned ; and the bargain was concluded, apparently 
more to the satisfaction of the obligee than the 
obliged; and Stejne hurried away to pay his last 
quarter's rent, with the money he had just borrowed, 
at high interest, and on a bill of sale upon his house- 
hold goods, of Bichard Crichton. 

George could have found no difficulty now in pro- 
curing worky and plenty of it ; but he rejected one 
offer after another, as beneath his deserts ; and, mean- 
while, was making for himself a fame and a name in 
the singiog-room at " The Crichton :" of which, in 
the space of a few weeks, he became quite the attrac- 
tion; and Eichard Crichton, estimating to the full 
the advantages of his talent in drawing custom, offered 
to *' make it worth his while, when he had an evening 
to spare." 

But it harmonized so well with his disposition to 
be made the lion anywhere, that long ere winter and 
its " spare" evenings were passed, George had learned 
to prefer it to any second-rate work ; and he had dis- 
pleased too deeply those who knew his capabilities, to 
hope for any other. 

Added to which, a low lingering complaint had taken 
hold upon him, induced chiefly by the constant ex- 
posure during his contract for the tavern ; and in- 
creased by his evil habit of tippling. He felt unable 
to work, unequal to exertion of any kind, even of 
reasoning, or listening to reason, even of contemplating 

l2 
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the min bis own Tice was working at home ; and he 
did the beat thing a selfish man can hit upon, under 
anch circnmatanoea — he kept away, as much as possible, 
from the annoying spectacle. 

Little of what he received found its way home. 
How the fiunOy had liyed through the backward, 
bitter spring, it would haye pnzzled them to aaj. 
Thej had not borrowed, nor begged, nor ran in debt : 
and none but the eyes that loyed them would have 
noted the absence, here and there, of some treasured 
ornament, some valued book, or smaller article of 
domestic luxury and conyenience, prized since the 
wedding-day. 

But they had liyed, and the Lady-day rent had been 
made up, and Steyne had volunteered to pay it ; and 
Harriette, only too glad to see him interest himself in 
something of home affiiirs, had consigned the precious 
hoard to him. 

But she did not know how deeply he was in debt to 
Crichton, nor how that thrifty housekeeper and pub- 
lican had pressed for payment, till he was almost 
ashamed to go into the house of an evening : or she 
would not, perhaps, have thought it wonderful that 
George should have resolved to let the rent ' stand 
over,' in the shadowy hope that something might 
^ turn up :' and the sum, that she had half-starred 
herself to scrape together, went to fill up a chink in 
the strong box of the * straightforward ' man — ^likely 
enough a portion to be consecrated in his pious gift 
on the following Communion Sunday. 

Now Midsummer was come, another quarter was 
due ; and the weak man was at his wits' end. 

Harriette had been indisposed for some weeks past; 
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the domestic machine was totallj disorganized ; and 
Gteorge felt the bitterness of real remorse, as he set 
himself, in sheer desperation, to appeal to his employer 
for a loan to remove present difficulties. 

How he succeeded you have seen. Not much more 
promising was his interview with the agent, who, with 
tlie perversity common to human nature, dwelt more 
upon the £ulure of the present dues, than the very 
welcome certainty of the sum he had just received ; 
and with some difficulty Steyne got promise of '' time." 
He was at home that evening much before his usual 
hour, and found his little son preparing supper for 
him : vegetables from the garden had for some time 
formed the food of both sick and well. 

" Here, Philip, cook that for mother," he said, 
putting on the table some trifle he had brought in ; 
'^ and 1*11 go and see if she can come down to supper." 
" Will they wait, George ?" was the first anxious 
inquiry of the sick woman, as he came to the side of 
the bed where she lay, little Bose sleeping by her. 

" Yes, Harriette, dear ; he was quite willing to wait, 
we have always paid him so well ; and I have a little 
money, and have brought you something will do you 
good. Do try and come down to supper with us." 

She looked up in his face eagerly ; the kind tone 
was unusual now. He stooped down and kissed her, 
and then the child ; and as the woman raised herself 
by his arm, and he assisted her, leaning her head upon 
his breast, she began to cry. It was so blessed to 
lean upon him for support, ever so briefly, and she was 
so weak and weary. 

She came down, and sat among them, with smiles 
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on her kind pale face. Little Eose, too, was brought 
down, and did ample justice to " Mj Phil's " cooking, 
as they all did, except the mother ; who made bat a 
pretence of enjoying the dainty G-eorge had brought 
her.. 

Yet she was better, much better, she said ; but her 
still-hoping heart was so full. This might be the 
turning-point of their unhappiness. He was so kind ; 
of course he loved her — how could she ever doubt it ! — 
and, loving her and them, would he neglect them, and 
see them want ? — was it likely ? 

Not if human nature were anything but human — ^if 
it were not filled with inconsistencies, which laugh all 
rule to scorn, and mock at its own shrewdest calcu- 
lations. 

" I am so much better, dear George ; and now they 
will give us time, and do not doubt us, I feel new 
spirits to go on. Thank you, love, for taking all the 
trouble on yourself — God bless you !" And the woman 
laid her head on the pillow beside him, with a feeling 
of trust and thankfulness. '^ He has been ill and 
weak, I know," she thought — " I knew he must be 
himself some time. I knew I could not be quite mis- 
taken in my dear husband." 

Oh ! belief so hard to break ! — oh ! trust so rudely 
shaken, yet relied on ! — oh ! dreams so foolish, yet so 
fond! — that even shattered and o'erthrown, we still 
cling to its fragments, and treasure them as a reality 
which once has been ; not as the pure fabric of our 
own imagination ! 

So poor Crump, escaping from his fretful, com- 
plaining, vain, and ill-tempered wife, shakes his head, 
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wondering what has come to Sarah of late years. 
'^ She's as different to when I married her — eh ! then, 
indeed — " 

Then, indeed, firiend Crump, you knew your " angel" 
to have a very decided temper of her own, and a 
superabundant love of smart ribbons and beads. But 
the " spirit " and " taste " of the " angel " are " nag- 
ging" and " extravagance" in the wife, Ac, Ac., and 
pice versd, to the end of the piece. 

And our weaknesses, vanities, follies, vices, not 
sufficing to weigh us quite down in the slough ; we 
have forged, look you, a grand all-adapting monstrosity, 
which lays hold, with equal tenacity, upon even the 
very smallest, and moulds out of such different mate- 
rials the same form of the devil's aptest device — a 
drunkard. 

The next night, at the very same hour, Q-eorge 
Steyne made the centre of an admiring group, whom 
he was delighting with the exercise of his powers ; and 
when I say that his audience appreciated, and en- 
cored, and were just so far rational as to comprehend 
what was sung, I have said enough, to give you an 
idea of the matter, which was furnished for their ap- 
proval. 

And so occupied, for a while we leave him. You 
would hardly thank me for inflicting upon you the 
detail of his gradual descent from bad to worse. It 
would be neither amusing, nor (unfortunately) novel. 

The facile declivity of the path on which we have 
seen him is too well known ; and of all characters I 
take that of Steyne's to be the one least liable to 
retrace its slippery surface. In the obstinate, rude, 
outspeaking man — ruffian though he be — there is a 
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hardness of resolye, a spirit of undaunted deter- 
mination, which — once set him face upwards — wSH 
serve, as the spiked shoe of the chamois hunter, to 
defy all the gUders and chasms of temptation and 
sophistry. But your irresolute and rain man — ^?oid 
of brutality or evil intent as he may be— to him the 
almost certain woe of the faeili descensu. 
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CHAPTEE TWELFTH. 

SOME or BYS'S FAMILY. 

f '*1 thank Heaven I am not a woman^ to be touched with so many 
g^ddy offences as he hath genei'ally taxed their whole sex withal. 
— Shaksfeabe. 

** The wistful mother, anxious for her race, 

Prays Heaven to grant the blessing of— a &ce ; 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from Beauty spring. 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king/' 

Pope. 

** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever f '— Kbats. 

*' They talks o' Woman this, and Woman t'other ; but I take it 
she's like the rest of us — ^human natur ! And natur will be natur, 
after alL" — Not Sam Slick. 

''I CAif'T bear bo much as to tliink about it. 
You that hasn't been used to nothing of the kind, as 
a bodj might see with half an eye ; and you're noway 
well altogether neither, ma'am ; excuse me saying so." 

Harriette Steyne made but a poor attempt at a 
smile ; and as good Crump was proceeding in his ani- 
mated protest, she laid her hand upon his arm. ^* My 
good friend, she said gently, '* I am sure you wish us 
well, you have always been kind to the children, that 
is why I asked you — there is no help for it ; it mtut 
be. Will you be so kind as to do this for me ?" 

" Eh Mrs. Steyne ! God bless you and the young 
ones too! — Do it? why for sure I will, and as much 
again, and twenty times ; only it goes to my heart 
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with them little white fingers of yonr'n, stitched over 
as they be a'readj — ^to think of 70a washing great, 
heavy, coarse men's shirts, and sach-like." 

''Never mind that, Mr. Crump: the sewing was 
better while I conld get it ; but the families are all 
leaving now you see for the winter, and there is 
nothing to do ; and the washing I think will pay as 
well, if I can do it." 

'' Eh ! do it ! and wi' that cough^ and you forced to 
sit down every minute again ! Eh do, there's a dear 
lady, rest you a-bit, and let things take their own way, 
then they'll mend for sure." 

" I have said that too long, Mr. Crump ; but, thank 
you for your kindness, you will speak to them, then ? 

"Aye, will I, and bring it to you too, though I 
shall hate myself for it. But if you will, why you will, 
I'm thinking ; it's the way wi' you women. But they 
shan't know, none of 'em ; trust me, I'll blind 'em.'* 

Mrs. Steyne smiled ; and as he repeated his promise 
in taking leave, she sighed and said half to herself — 
" If there was nothing worse than that to know, it 
would not trouble me." 

In a few minutes little Bose came jumping in, with 
— " Oh, mother see what dear dood Mr. Crump dave 
me ! — see, mother, so much !" 

Half-a-crown was a large sum to the children then. 

Tears came into the poor mother's eyes, and Philip, 
taking Eose aside, held whispered coimcil with her, 
which resulted in the child coming to her mother, 
saying, " Mother dear, I'll div you this for to det some 
tea, and may I have just a penny for some new beads 
ut my Phil knows where to det ? 

Q-ood Crump's liberality furnished the poor £imily 
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witli a meal tbat night ; procured, too, the necessary 
materials for the brave woman to commence her re- 
pulsiye labours on the following morning ; when her 
good friend reluctantly brought her an armful of linen, 
disguised in shayings, irom the single young men 
under him at the works ; which, on the assurance of 
superior finish, and at a trifle below the usual charge, 
he had prevailed on them to commit to him. 

" They'll be wanting to know next who it be for/' 
be muttered to himself, " and I'm a bad hand at a lie. 
It'U go about that we're hard up, and that Sarah's 
took to laundry-work. Darned if I care ! and upon 
my soul I'd a'most sooner it was her than this one. 
To see how she thanked me, and her eyes shone, just 
as it might ha' been a present I'd give her. My word 
I ha' got less thanks for many a present ! Eh, what a 
wife for a man ! And there's that brute vender — ^I'd 
fain knock the life out of him — I could so ! Now if 
my Sarah had been like her-^ — " 

But, as if conscious he was on dangerous ground. 
Crump reined in the flying courser of his thought, and 
relieved his mind on the score of Sarah's shortcomings, 
by chastising one of her oflispring, whom he encoun- 
tered stoning a firog in a ditch, and sending him home 
to his mother; who thereon founded a discourse of 
half an hour's duration, with which she edified her 
gossip, Mrs. Darby, on the fruitful theme of men's 
< tantrums,' and evil-doing in general, and her hus- 
band's in particular. 

Meanwhile, father being gone, as most generally fell 
out, for the day, copper-fire was lighted, tubs prepared, 
water fetched from the spring, and the woman began 
her self-imposed task. 
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AH the day long she toiled ; little Philip ever her 
right hand — seeing before she asked ; bringing, long 
required all she could need. He gathered the vege- 
tables, and prepared them ; he went to the village, and 
invested most cleverly their remaining threepence in 
meat, running all the way there and back, and resist- 
ing all Bose's entreaties — ^the hardest thing for Phil 
to do — because they would be so long^ and mother 
would want him. 

So the wilful beauty sat in the porch, crying and 
slapping her tiny knees in despair, till he returned, 
when her affections were divided between " My Phil/' 
and the string of brilliants he brought her. 

The house was swept up, the dinner cooked, the 
fractious little face washed, and the curly air restored 
to order, before the good lad thought of sitting down 
to the society of his beloved Scipio, Curtius, and such 
ancient worthies of his heart. Even then his attention 
was not unfrequently claimed for the purpose of hear- 
ing Sose say her letters, a task of which he acquitted 
himself with infinite good grace. 

In fact, Philip's not least arduous duties lay in 
amusing and caring for little Bose. The child, so 
long accustomed to petting and notice, fftt neglected, 
the sense of trouble in the house oppressed her, and 
she was not unfrequently wayward and petulant to a 
degree. But her brother never wearied; the little 
fairy seemed the sunshine of the rough boy's existence ; 
it was as natural for him to yield and comfort, as for 
the tiny woman to exact and complain. 

" Mother's so tired, Bosey," said Philip, as the 
Qhild scrambled into her lap, after dinner was over. 
" Come and sit on Phil's knee, there's a darling." 
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** I want my father, I do," said Eose : *' he never 
tomes home now to him's dinner, never." 

Philip lifted her to his kneOytuid coaxed her atten- 
tion ; while the mother wiped the moisture from her 
pale face, and in a few minutes resumed her laborious 
task. 

Through that day steadily, till the time at which 
her husband usually returned, when all was carefully 
put aside, and she and home ready to receive him. 

JPor he seldom was beyond midnight, and when there 
was any supper in the house he shared it with her ; 
sometimes contributing a portion, and at the week's 
end a small sum generally found its way home, suf- 
ficient, perhaps, to provide a dinner for the next day. 

He was not boisterous or noisy in his drink ; with 
all his faults he had never ill-treated her or the chil- 
dren more than by neglect, in his worst fits his hand 
had never been raised against them. He had always a 
smile and caress, in his maudlin degeneracy, for his 
pretty Eose. Philip he rarely noticed, though the boy 
abated nothing of his attention and respectful care. 
None could know what his young heart suffered, or 
how, as day by day he saw his mother grow paler and 
more sad, he devised fresh plans for his father's re- 
demption ; at times silently acting them out, and seeing 
them failing in succession. 

** Oh, I do want my father !" sighed little Eose, one 
evening, when the children had rambled to the beach, 
hand in hand, watching the sunset. 

" I wish he'd come home, like he used to, Eosey. 
Wasn't it nice then of evenings ?" 

" Yes, it was ; and it's so bad now !" answered the 
little one. 
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" It's like Brown Street again/' sighed Philip : ^' but 
you can't remember that, Bosej." 

" Mj Phil, I do hate public-houses ; don't you ?" 

'' I wish they was all burnt ! " said Phil, ener- 
getically. 

^* Touldn't we doe and ask father to tome home ?" 

" He wouldn't come for me, Eosey, dear." 

" Forme! eh, my Phil ?— Eh ?"— andEose's bright 
eyes danced with delight — *^ if I asked him, would 
he?" 

" Oh, Eose ! mother wouldn't have you go into a 
public-house for the world." 

" But her would like father to tome home, Phil, eh ? 
we would be so glad — ^yes, Phil I yes!" 

Pulling his hand, as she spoke, with a force her 
brother was not disposed to resist, they crossed the 
lane, passed the old church, and were soon in sight of 
" The Crichton." 

But the little one's courage fell, as she faced the 
flaunting pile, with its many windows, where the gas- 
lights were beginning to glitter. 

" Loo will tome with me, my Phil ?" she said, doubt- 
fully, still holding to his hand. 

" Yes, dear; but if father sees me — ^you know he 
does not love me like he does you, darling Bosey — 
he will be angry, and he wont come." 

*^ Father does what I ask, he does," said the little 
creature, encouraging herself. 

*^ See, Bosey, I'll wait in there, at foot of the stairs, 
and if any one touches you, you call out. 1*11 not go 
without you, you know." 

They stood at the side door. All seemed very 
quiet; but they heard the piano, and their father's voice. 
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'' I will doe/ ' said Bose, resolutely ; and Philip, 
standing at the foot, saw her pass swiftly and noise- 
lessly up the stairs. With a panting heart the little 
creature, guided by the music, entered the room. 
There were few in it yet, and she espied her father at 
once. Bunning to him, she put her arms round him, 
and cried out in her excitement. 

Astonished, her father ceased playing, and lifted her 
up. 

" Why, Bosey ! my pet, who sent you here ?" he said. 

^' I tame [myself, I did," said the child, bashfully. 
" I want loo, I do, my father." 

^* Come of herself, did she ? Bless her heart ! she's 
the only one that cares for her &ther, she is ! " And 
the man stood his child upon his knee, looking proudly 
at her, while she caressingly hid her face upon his 
shoulder. 

Eh ! she is a real beauty!" said one. 
Got something of his look, too," said a woman ; 
to which her companion demurred. 

*^ That will be the child that Crump told us of; 
dances, he said, like a fairy." 

" Eh ! I would like to see her !" 

** Will my pet dance for the lady ? " 

Her face was hidden in his whiskers, and she whis- 
pered — ^^ I want loo, I do ; I want loo to tome home 
with me." 

" K my pet will dance for the gentlemen, father 
will come home." ' 

The pet looked into his face, as seeking a con- 
firmation of his promise, then got down from his knee, 
and putting back her hair behind her ears, stood ready, 
as if anxious to conclude her share of the bargain. 


it 

it 
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The piano sounded ; the little feet began to move, 
at first slowly and softly, then quicker and quicker ; in 
the excitement of the dance, the child forgot the 
place, the company, everything but the delight of her 
own movements and the sweet music. 

The murmur increased ; the doors on either side of 
the room opened : rough faces looked in ; rough voices 
exclaimed and admired :— 

" Why, she's just nothing but a doll !" 

" See her hair ! like gold it is for sure." 

** Oh, the sweet creature !" 

" You can't see her feefc, they move so quick !" 

" Where's she come from ?" 

" It's Steyne's child." And so on. 

"Why!" said a huge dark man, rising from a 
bench in the next room, " that be the little wench 
as I nigh scared out of her wits, one night, looking 
into Steyne's garden. Eh, it be the same ; a greadly 
wench, beant her ? " 

The person addressed returned no answer, but stood 
with his hands in his pockets, and cigar in his mouth, 
apparently intent upon the child's performance. 

A young man he was, his dress neither shabby nor 
good, though little worn ; it suggested ideas of having 
been slept in : his hat was set rather on one side, over 
a profusion of hair, very black, very glossy, and very 
corkscrewy ; his linen and hands had apparently been 
long oblivious of water, save that of a ring which 
glittered on his finger — all bift his collar, which was 
painfully stiff and white. The pimply state of his 
countenance certainly warranted the presumption of a 
"crisis," though it might be doubted whether its nature 
were that belonging to a strictly hydropathic course. 
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** Not bad," he repeated to himself; for, perhaps in 
virtue of his being a guest, in perpetuo^ of/ ''The 
Crichton/' during the last week, he held aloof from 
the Tu]gar herd around him. ''Now! where the 
plague are you shoving to P" (removing the dgar from 
his lips, and looking down.) '' What do jou know 
about dancing, that you break your neck after it, 
youngster ?" 

^ I want my sister," said the boy he had spoken to, 
striving to enter between the little crowd. 

" Oh you do, do you ?" said a voice at his elbow; 
and Mr. Grichton, ' admirable,' and ever on the alert, 
took him gently by the shoulder. '' Now, my little lad, 
you found your way up those etairs it seems — ^you'll 
find your way down as fast as you please. Now run 
^ong !" 

*• Ah ! cut it," put in the young man : ** public- 
houses ain't places for good little boys, you know. Bun 
home to your mother." 

Philip attempted to resist, but the arm of the deter- 
mined Eichard was about him, and the next minute 
found him on the outside of the house; which he 
bitterly bewailed having allowed his little sister to 
enter. 

" Yours, is she P" said he of the corkscrews, loung- 
ing up to Steyne. " Where'd she learn that queer 
dance ? Nowhere P Ah ! I see ; natural genius and all 
that. "Will you do it again, my dear P" 

No ; Eose had fulfilled her share of the contract, 
and now claimed her father to redeem his promise, so 
urgently that they all laughed heartily. 

" Here, you beauty ; see, here's a lucky sixpence for 
you, if you'll dance again," said one. 

No. IL H 
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*^ Aye, and here's a piece of ribbon to hang it ronnd 
her neck," said one of the women. 

" And m give her this pretty thing, for a kifls — 
see I" said another, holding up a shining brooch firom 
her own dress. 

The bribe was not to be resisted ; the exhibition 
was repeated, and Sichard himself looked on with an 
approving eye. 

He of the ring nodded condescendingly, and patted 
the child's head ; but her father drew her away, and 
took her on his knee. 

" Let her sup/' said a man, holding out a glass ; but 
Steyne checked his hand ere it reached her. 

" No ; she hasn't learned it yet, and she's best with- 
out." 

^'Time enough," laughed he of the corkscrews; 
*' that'll come by and by. Here, you*ll not say no ;** 
and he held out a glass of liquor he had just ordered, 
which Steyne took, with more relish than he had his 
remark. 

'' She'll have a cake though," added the young man ; 
and he poured several into her lap, from a basket on 
the table. 

Bose gathered them up and began to eat them, 
while her eyes were fixed upon the giver ; attracted, 
perhaps, by the glitter of his ring, and other small 
etceteras of jewellery equally conspicuous. 

Many and pressing were the olSers of drink Steyne 
received and accepted; his popularity had evidently 
risen that night ; and it was with quite an increase of 
importance that he prepared to go, despite protesta- 
tions and entreaties. 

It is true it was not a busy night, and was besides 
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getting late, as Bichard Cricbton quite obligingly bade 
him good-nigbt. '' And you can bring tbe little girl 
witb you, Steyne, you know, wben you like ; she'll be 
out of harm's way; and my wife is very fond of 
children, — she might run in to her. Gt>od-night. Good- 
night poppet. Give me a kiss ? — ^no ! Ah well ; ta-ta !" 

I am afraid, in the glory of her new treasures, Sose 
had forgotten her brother, till she met him, half-way 
between the house and " The Crichton," when her 
exclamation of delight was interrupted by his voice— 

Eather ! mother is so ill ; please make haste ! And 
may I go for a doctor ? I know where he lives in 
Stillhaven." 

" Yes, yes ; run ! What ails your mother ? There, 
go, make haste ; I'll run on." 

And with the child in his arms he did run, fast as 
ever he had in his life; for his soul chilled at the 
words. 

Leaving Bose below, he hurried upstairs. 

She lay on the bed, apparently just recovered fronl 
a faint ; as Philip had found her, when, feariug his 
mother might be alarmed, he returned. A glass of 
water was at her side, which Steyne held to her lips, 
and, reviving a little, she opened her eyes and looked 
sadly at him. 

" Oh, Harriette dear !" he cried, and took her hand. 
" What is the matter ? You are ill, my poor girl — what 
shall I do ? " And he began to weep over her. 

She soothed him, said faintly she should be better 
soon ; but she did not weep, she pitied him. It has 
been said, " Pity is akin to Love." So nearly kin, as 
to make their union unpropitious ! 

m2 
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In lamentang over his wife, the time passed till 
Philip returned : the doctor was out, could not pes- 
siblj be there till morning. But the sufferer herself 
objected to his haying been sent for, saying she was 
" only weak." 

That was all; only so weak that the mere act of 
attempting to rise in the morning sent her into a faint. 
The doctor came, saw at once the state of the case, — 
exhaustion, prostration, &c. ; and pronounced the 
usual formula : " strengthening diet, rest, quiet, free- 
dom from anxiety." He might as well haye prescribed 
pounded diamonds, and infusion of pearls. 

But if sweet faces and gentle words, if childish 
loye and regret, and untiring seryice, haye any healing 
yirtue, there was a whole pharmsecopia at Birdiethom; 
eyen little Sose seemed to forget her peevish wilful- 
ness, in helping to nurse " dear my mother." As for 
Philip, he came out so strong in all his yarious 
capacities, as even to astonish himself; while Steyne, 
who, as the phrase goes, iiad a good heart, and who 
had been shocked by his wife's illness, did not fajl to 
bemoan and lament; and for two days neyer quitted 
the house; though whether to the benefit of the 
invalid may be doubted. The very small sum he had 
received that night, under the careful management of 
the boy furnished them with food, and some better 
nourishment for the invalid ; but George missed his 
daily stimulant dreadfully ; on the second evening the 
appetite was no longer to be withstood : he quitted his 
wife's sick piDow for " The Crichton," where he met 
a warm reception, as may be inferred from his not 
returning till one in the morning. But Harriette was 
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better; the oompulsoiy rest of bodj^ and perhaps 
some temporary stimulant in the medicines, for a time 
recruited her wasted strength. 

How Philip received little Sose's recital of her 
displaji while she triumphantly exhibited her treasures, 
and told of cakes and kisses, we may imagine. 

" Oh, Eosey dear ! I am so sony that ever I let 
you go ; but father wouldn't have come for me ; and 
that horrid Mr. Crichton turned me out, and wouldn't 
let me even come in." 

" Did he, my Phil ?" kissing and stroking his head. 

" But Sosey, darling, please don't wear that ugly 
brooch." 

" Oh it in't ugly, my Phil !" cried Eose. 

" "Well, don't wear it, dear ; because if mother 
knew of you being in the public-house, and dancing — 
oh ! it would make her bad. Don't ever you go in 
again, dear ; will you Eosey, please ? And don't teU 
mother till she's quite well." 

" I won't tell my mother at all !" cried Eose, with 
the dawn of her sex's instinct ; and going immediately 
to hide the dear sparkler, where in solitary enjoyment 
she might gaze upon it, secure from Phil's hostile 
designs. 

Touched by his father's evident concern at his 
mother's illness, never doubting but that he too would 
discourage Eose's appearance at the public-house, the 
boy was not sorry that it should be hidden from her ; 
and resolved that no risk should be incurred of its 
repetition. How he longed to be able to earn, though 
it were ever such a trifle ; but of that he had no 
chance : and he was the more reconciled to it that his 
assistance was needful to his mother at home. 
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For several nights a trifle brought bj Steyne 
sufficed for their wants, and as soon as poor Harriette 
was sufficiently restored she once more applied herself 
to her labour ; George as speedily relapsing into his 
old habits, and becomiug every day more irritable 
and gloomy. 

He returned earlier than usual one evening, and 
walked into the kitchen, where his wife was ironing. 
" I say, Harriette ! — ^he began, in an angry voice : 
" when you do take up with this kind of thing, just 
be so good as to keep it to yourself, will you ? Jm 
not going to be pointed at, for the husband of a 
washerwoman, I can tell you! Sly enough of you 
too ! — you must have had plenty all this while, and 
never said a word. And that dirty fellow to throw it 
in my face that you was keeping me, washing his 
shirts, confound him !" 

" George," said his wife, quietly, " will you tell me 
how we are to live ? I had no needlework ; I could 
not leave the children, to go out. We have had food 
to eat, and there is the rent for fast quarter nearly all 
made up." 

" Tou never told me." 

" No, you never asked : but it will be paid ; I shall 
take it next week. I am sorry you have been annoyed 
about the washing, but it cannot be helped — we must 
Hve." 

She went on with her work, and he sat down by 
the fire, still muttering — " A pretty pass to come to! 
to be told my wife keeps me, washing other men's 
shirts." 

Presently she came, and putting some things to the 
fire, she stood by him : — " George, wouldn't it be best 
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to leave this plaoe^ altogether P — ^I believe we should 
do better in another ; and, as the children are growing 
up, I might get teaching — " 

*^ After washing men's shirts !*' 

She looked at him, pressed her lips tightly together, 
and turned to her work. 

" How are we to move, I should like to know P" 
he said, abruptly, a minute after — '* what's to pay our 
rent, and the rest of it P" 

" There is nothing else, that I know of — ^we owe 
nothing else ; I thought some of the things — " 

" The things mustn't be touched ! — not a stick I — 
mind that !— " 

" "Why George ! what for ? — 

" Never mind ; because they mustn't." And he 
stalked out." 

If the man could have known the pain, actual 
physical pain, his words cost her : even altered as, by 
drink, he was, he could hardly have used them. Even 
then she could have kneeled to him — have entreated, 
for their children's sake, to stop, ere it was too late — 
but that had all been done in past times, it was over 
now. She pressed her hand to her side, sat down a 
minute — then went on folding away her work, and 
calculating how she could possibly manage out of it 
to get a pair of shoes for little Sose. 

She looked at them as they sat — ^Bose with her 
beads and flowers, Phil with his dear Ancient History 
—and said, " Thank God !" 

That they were left her. 

Crump came in at dusk, to fetch her parcel, and 
fihe regretted to him that her husband had been 
annoyed. 
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" Aye, its that Tom Hinton," returned Cramp ; 
" he does lore to have a hit at Steyne. But how he 
found it olit beats me ; for I never asked him^ be sure } 
and he could ha' said it but to bother him." 

" Serve him right, too !" said the good man to him- 
self: " I'd ha' been on to him before now myself, if it 
hadn't been for hurting her. Eh, but she looks worse 
and worse; he must have a heart, he must! But 
there, Crichton has him under's thumb, somehow ; 
that's certain I " 

That day's receipts made up the rent, put a pair of 
shoes on the poor little feet which had been aU but bare ; 
but with that task her last strength was expended. 

" Philip," she said the next evening, " I must go to 
bed, my boy ; and if Mr. Crump comes, thauk him, 
but tell him mother can do no more. Mind Bose, 
dear, and get your tea ; it is in the cupboard." 

She would have no one sent for ; she was not ill, 
she said, " only weak." 

Iter boy brought her tea and toast ; no hand of ex- 
perienced cook or nurse could have prepared them 
better ; it grieved her that she could not take them. 
Little Bose followed on tiptoe with flowers, her fa- 
vorite " hue fewer ;" and whispered, " my Phil," might 
she stay? The sun set, its warm rays flUed the 
room ; twilight fell — little Bose went to bed ; then, 
after much bidding, Philip said good-night. Midnight 
came, and still alone the wakeful woman lay. Then 
came a step, in at the door, up the stairs, and stum- 
bled at the top — 

« Hey ! hoUoa ! what's this ? Why, Philip, boy, 
what are you doing here ?" 

" Oh ! fether, had I — oh, I'd fallen asleep. Mother 
is ill, father, and I thought she'd want me." 
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" m, is she ? Well go to bed now, or you'll be the 
next ill." 

He did not enter the room any too softly, but she 
did not seem to be disturbed. 

<< Hey ! dear me I dear me !" sighed the man, com^ 
miserating himself, the object of so many trials. He 
was soon asleep ; and did not awake till Philip and 
Sose came with mother's breakfast in the morning. 

Break&sts, dinners, and suppers, — where they came 
from, during the weary time she lay ^* only weak," it 
would have puzzled any one to tell who had troubled 
to think about it. Philip could have told, so could 
Mr. Crump ; of whom the quondam ' angel ' about this 
period waxed suspicious, dealing in broad inuendoes, 
and to her gossips dilating upon the depth and general 
depravity of men ; more especially such as all at once 
claimed for themselves the earnings of overhours — 
pocket money, indeed ! " ^ 

Once in a while some neighbour would come in to 
inquire after Mrs. Steyne, to make her bed, or assist 
in some small matter; but she made so little com- 
plaint, and varied so much, that they thought little of 
her illness, she would soon get round; so said her 
husband. 

One evening Philip sat alone by her bedside— she 
had been worse the past day or two. "Where is 
Sose ? " she asked — ** she was not here last evening ; 
you should not leave her alone, dear." 

Philip muttered something about looking for her ; 
he left the room, and went into the garden. He crept 
Ib some time after ; his mother had dozed, and when 
she awoke again it was past Bose's bed-time. 

The next evening the boy sat with his book upon 
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the stairs, but he was not reading, when his mother 
knocked at the bedside. 

'' Gome and sit with me, joa and Bose," she said ; 
" come, both of you." 

Philip came slowlj ; his mother asked again where 
was Bose ? — No answer. 

She raised herself, and looked at Philip; he was 
crying, 

" Philip ! tell me, this instant — ^where is your sister P" 

" 0h, mother! I couldn't tell you, I couldn't — father 
has taken her with him." 

« Where !— where, child ? " 

*' To the public-house, mother ; he takes her in the 
eyenings — I couldn't tell you ! — oh, mother, don't ! " 

She had stepped out upon the floor, and was hurrying 
on her things ; she had not left her bed for days ; and 
she looked so pale and ghastly, that he trembled and 
cried out, putting his ai?ms about her. 

" In a public-house ! — ^a public-house ! " — she said, 
as with inspired strength she hurried down the stairs, 
and out of the house. Philip ran, crying with terror, 
but he could not keep up with her. As he gained the 
brow of the hill, she disappeared within the doors of 
" The Crichton." 
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CHAPTER THIETEENTH. 

TWILIGHT AND DAWN. — LETANA AND BILENUS. 


t€ 


Our feelings and our thoughts, 
Tend ever on, and rest not in the present ; 
As drops of rain fall into some dark well. 
And from below comes a scarce audible sound. « 
80 fall our thoughts into the dark hereafter, 
And their mysterious echo answers us." 

Longfellow. 

" 'Mid leafy glades, where shadows oome and go, 
So in Life's chequered phantasy. 
Quick follow joy and woe." 

Anon. 

She passed swiftly through the bar, and up the 
stairs ; abnost unseen by the drinkers lounging at the 
tap : and was in the room above, ere Philip had come 
up to the outer door. 

The music had ceased ; the applause, ringing through 
fche room, covered her abrupt entrance, and she was in 
their midst before they were aware of her. 

Awe-stricken by the sudden apparition of that tall 
and pallid figure, the voices were hushed in a moment; 
they fell back, and the little dancer remained alone, 
flushed and exultant, her eyes sparkling, and her 
golden hair all disordered. 

Too quickly the mother understood all, and, darting 
forward, would have caught the child in her arms ; 
but she, with a cry of terror, sprang to her father's 
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knee, and clung to him, looking up in affiright at the 
wild and haggard features of her other parent. 

With an exclamation of grief, too intense for words, 
the woman again threw her arms around her; but 
she struggled, and, bursting into tears, cried, " Father ' 
my fether! I won't go with i/ou; I will have my 
father !— " 

" He meanwhile sat, in stupified amazement, and 
offered no interference, till Eose, again freeing herself, 
darted into his arms. 

" I love my father, I will stop along of him! I 
won't go with you !" she cried, clinging round him ; 
and some of the bystanders, drawing near, separated 
the miserable mother from them. 

" For God's sake let her come I" she cried, clasping 
her hands ; " if you will ruin yourself, at least leave 
me my child I George ! George ! have mercy on her 
and me ! My little child, my Eose ! come with me, 
darling ! — give her to me— for mercy's sake give her 
to me ! — Don't break my heart quite, George!" 

The owner of the ring and corkscrews had, at the 
beginning of the scene, slipped from the room, and 
now returned, accompanied by Crichton, who came up 
to Harriette, and laid his hand softly upon her arm. 

" Wow, my good lady, no noise here, you know — ^if 
you please. A disturbance in my house is a thing I 
never by any chance allow. What ! Mrs. Steyne 1 I 
should not have believed it, really — " 

** My child ! — I will have her ! You shall not keep 
her in this horrid place, among you ! Give her to me ! 
give her to me, and I will go." 

" My dear Ma'am," expostulated blandly he of 
the corkscrews, " you see the child does not want to 
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come ; and she's with her &ther, too ; she's all right, 
reaUy." 

** At any rate," resumed Crichton, '' there are times 
and places to set that right. I'll haye no disturbance 
in my house — ^it's my rule, and that*s enough. — Now 
ma'am. — " 

So, weeping, imploring, calling upon her little child, 
the unhappy woman was led to the door, and down 
the stairs, and thrust out into the night, where her 
young son tremblingly awaited her ; and, taking her 
cold hand in his, led her home, and to her bed. 

How that night went by, and the next day, and 
many more, let pass. Whatever of suffering there 
was, made itself little heard. A kind neighbour, 
knowing Mrs. Steyne was " but poorly," came in, 
once in a while, always in the day-time, to set things 
right, and found her son Philip always at her side. 
Since that night when, home reached, she gathered 
him in her arms, and cried that her heart was broken, 
they had never spoken of this last terrible sorrow : 
though, by every look and word and action, he tried 
to comfort her, his silence told her too well how little 
hope there was. Eather and daughter came and went, 
but never entered her sick-room. The evening saw 
them absent, and they seldom returned till after 
midnight. She, past all power of expostulation or 
complaint, lay passive now, and seldom spoke. 

It might be ten days after that evening, when 
Philip stole &om the room on tiptoe. He had been 
reading to her. His dear Ancient History had, of 
late, been put aside for another — though ancient, 
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never old, to those privileged, as she, to rely in and 
to love it. 

He thought she slept, and had come softly away, 
downstairs, as if the trouble of his own thoughts 
might disturb her. 

It had been wet and gusty for days, and the warmth 
of the sunset was a luxury the poor lad welcomed 
heartily. 

He leaned in the doorway, gazing into the deep blue 
sky, where the purple, and the gold, and the red fire, 
were rolling slowly up, like gifts of the generous sun 
atoning for his departure ; and giving earnest of a sure 
return. Even the boy's sorrow could not make him 
insensible to the wondrous beauty of such a sight, and 
he looked at the increasing glories, until his breath was 
almost hushed, and in the solemn stillness and depth 
of heaven's mystery he seemed to draw a promise of 
comfort for himself; tears dropped from his eyes, and 
he said aloud, " Wo, she won't die ! — oh ! she can't." 

Even while he gazed, momently changed the shifting 
scena of the skies, a light fleecy cloud flitted up from 
the sea, and sped like a messenger up the blue arch. 
At that moment the boy started, shuddered, and his 
eyes fell from their fixed gaze. 

" There it is again ! — oh !" his voice trembled, 
and his hands involuntarily clasped together. " Oh ! 
it's there again ! It isn't my fancy — ^it isn't ! How 
dreadful!" 

He put his hands to his ears, and closed his eyes 
turning towards the house, yet dreading to enter, 
while his face was almost convulsed. 

Standing so, he had not heard a footstep which, 
entering by the front door, came rapidly through the 
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honse ; and he started as a hand was laid upon hia 
shoulder, and a cheery yoice exclaimed, "Why Phil, 
my boy ! — ^halloa ! what ails the lad !" 

'^ Oh, Mr. Crump !" he said, catching the hand of 
the good man, " I am so glad you're come. Did you 
hear it P Hark ! No, it's gone I think." 

« What's gone P What ails you, boy ? '* 

** That moaning ; I heard it once before, two nights 
since ; it comes from underneath ; it's so awful, like a 
woman crying. Will Darby told me about it long 
ago ; he said it was a sign of, of—- death T' And Philip, 
with all his struggles to be manly, could not keep back 
his tears. 

" Sign ! nonsense ! my lad ; I thought you'd more 
sense ! Where's your mother P How is she ? Where's 
the sunbeam, sweet little Bosey P" 

Then, — ^his shadowy fears dissolving before more 
material griefs, — Philip told his honest friend all that 
had passed in the last few days, interrupted by many 
a muttered exclamation from Crump. 

" Ah, I guessed how it would be sooner or later, — I 
am sorry I was away, from my soul I am !" he said, 
when Philip had concluded. " Mow, might one see 
your mother ? How is she, poor thing ? she says so 
little about herself— there, come, I must see her." 

Philip led the way to the bedside of his mother, 
where through the open casement the last sunrays 
still came. 

She was awake, and tiumed her eyes with something 
of eagerness to them as they entered; but the gaze faded 
when she saw who it was ; though she tried to smile, 
and held out her hand to Crump as he approached. 

What he saw in that pale face ; what he read in 
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those earnest eyes — more shadowy now than ever— in 
the coining of the great shadow — ^made him start, even 
as poor Philip had started, at the warning of his own 
fears. The words he had upon his lips were never 
spoken ; by an involuntary movement he would have 
kneeled ; but he dropped into a chair at the bedside, and 
covered his'&ce with the other hand, as if she should 
not see what it might tell. 

" I know," she said in a weak voice ; " I know, my 
good friend — ^I am thankfol you are here. No one 
else I would have been so glad to see. Qoi bless you, 
friend ; you have been kind.*' 

Then her voice failed; but presently she spoke 
again, said ** it was long since she had seen htm, jet 
did not say she would have seen him now — she would 
have been glad to live too, if she might — her boy, her 
good Philip — ^and with her hands she took his tearful 
face, and pressed it to her own ; but Gk)d knew best, 
and she was so weary — " weary " she said again, "so 
weary." Then she was silent, with her eyes fixed 
upon the glory fading from out the sky. 

Poor Crump, wiping his face again and again — ^use- 
lessly always — hurried from the room, and beckoned 
Philip to follow him. 

** Tour mother's very ill — ^you should have had a 
doctor. There, there, don't cry — ^you didn't know— 
what's she eat ? — oh, you have money ? " 

" That is what my father left ; but I wouldn't use 
it; I couldn't — ^it's what they give poor Bosey; I 
couldn't. Mother's had all she could eat ; they were 
very good at the farm, and sent her eggs and milk." 

" Eh, and you've been starving and frightening your- 
self to a shadow. There, there, it's only the sea rising, 
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gales coming on, my lad ;" and while he spoke the 
good man with some difficulty repressed a shudder, as 
a low plaintive moan sighed up at their feet, ran 
through the cottage, and died away. 

Philip turned pale. 

" It's but a storm brewing, my lad — you mustn't 
be afraid. I'll come back soon, and bring your father. 
Qro and sit with her. Bless you ; no harm'll come to 
you, near her." So saying he left the house. 

*' She'll not get oyer the night, I'm afraid," he said, 
as he hurried away. ^' The fools of women is so shy 
of the place, they'd none of 'em stop there a night for 
love nor money. Eh ! what the world's coming to I 
don't know — to leave such a woman as that ! But I'll 
see whether there's no feeling left in him at all." 

And alternately execrating and lamenting, he took 
the direction of " The Grichton," as fast as his feet 
would carry him. 

Philip returned to the room ; and after vainly offer- 
ing to his mother the various nourishment she had 
been in the habit of taking, he stood by her side, and 
leaned his head upon the pillow. 

The sunset had faded, more fleecy clouds came up 
from the horizon, twilight crept on ; the flowers began 
to pour out their perfume to the night ; in the bushes 
below the russet bird meditated her evening chant. 
So still and solemn it was ! He longed, yet feared, to 
speak to her, her breathing was so calm, perhaps she 
slept. 

** Philip, dear," she said slowly, " is he gone ? " 

"Tes, mother; he will bring my father, he says, 
directly. Are you better, mother dear ? " 

** Put your head here, my boy — ^kiss me — ^you must 

No. 12. V 
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bid your mother good-bye, dear Philip ; I shall suffer 
no more, my boy — ^I shall be better soon for ever." 

Half-terrified, awe-stricken at the strangely altered 
yet familiar voice, the solemn words, the fast increasing 
gloom, the boy dung closer to her, and, sobbing, call- 
ing her by every endearing name, entreated her not to 
leave him — as though it depended but on her will. 

Holding him, straining him with all her feeble 
strength to the slowly-beating heart, as if she would 
fain have taken him with her, the mother soothed him, 
and the boy, always mindful of her, struggled to be 
calm. 

" You know, my boy, I would not leave you, if I 
might stay to be with you, and to take care of you. 
But my Philip will not forget his mother, and all we 
have read and talked about together. My son will be 
a good and honourable mai^ and love the truth above 
all, I know he wilL" 

There was a long silence ; then she spoke again, but 
so feebly that the boy's beating heart was louder than 
her words. 

" Poor George "— " dear Eose "— « my little child " 
— " so weary ** — " oh, so weary /'* 

Closer he clung to her beloved breast ; nearer, with 
all her failing strength, she strained him to her, and 
his tears fell warm upon her chilled cheek. 

The russet bird piped mournfully below, and out 
from the darkening casement went a pitiful cry — 
'' Mother ! mother, dear mother, speak to me again ! '^ 

In this world — ^humanly warped and perverted as it 
8— smiles and tears are so closely aUied, that I may, 
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perhaps, be pardoned for bringing them in contact 
here. 

According to his school, might the philosopher have 
been moved to either, in witnessing the unusual orgies 
celebrating at ^'The Crichton" this night, and the 
occasion. 

If to Silenus had been bom a son and heir, — ^if an 
infant Bacchus or Bacchante had made glad the hearts 
of expectant parents, — quite in keeping had been the 
alcoholic demonstration which had literally shaken the 
walls of that magnificent hostelry all day, and which 
actually seemed to gain fresh vigour with the blaze pt 
gas that, long before nightfall, set darkness at defiance. 

If, instead of the softest, fisdrest little marvel of 
quietness and good conduct that ever adorned the 
annals of babyhood, it had been the roundest, lustiest, 
ruddiest, slyest specimen of the genus satyr; that ever 
vine debased hath crowned, or ivied thyrsus graced; 
come to add a dignity to the name of Crichton, less sug- 
gestive might this scene have been of a pagan saturnalia 
over a hapless human sacrifice ; less lamb-and-wolf-like 
the contrast in the laughing blue-eyed infant, basking 
in a far-off region of down and fleece, and the riotous 
rollicking throng doing honour to its felicitous advent. 

Sichard Crichton was a father, and held open house 
on the occasion — that is to say, to a certain extent, — 
and, as he to himself would express it, " lost nothing 
by the bargain." Few men understood better the great 
secret of furnishing an occasion to be "jolly.'* There 
is something wonderful in the avidity with which folks 
will seize upon an excuse to get drunk. When " heat,'» 
and "cold," and "low spirits," and "good spirits" 
and " bad times," and " good times," are all exhausted, 
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it is a diBtinguisbing mark of your true genius, in that 
way, to hit upon a sound excuse for getting reasonably 
intoxicated. 

And if this present were not a good and sufficient, 
what might be ? Landlord's wife had got a baby, and 
report said an extraordinarily fine one ; though we may 
safely presume it had not six toes or duplicate thumbs, 
or the admirable Bichard had never let slip so yaloable 
an opportunity. 

However, baby cooed above-stairs, and its pretty 
mother looked prettier (so folks say) while receiving 
aU sorts of congratulations, faithful or feigned, as may 
be ; and the drink was dispensed and jokes were 
cracked below-stairs, and the gossip ventured incursive 
and excursive flights on the subjects of the Crichtons — 
their birth, parentage, &c., &c. And for so much 
given, much more was bought; and for those who 
came and went, many, many more stayed — and the 
baby child smiled and slept, happily unconscious of the 
broken heads and promises, the wasted time and 
money, the sins of omission and commission, for which 
its little terrestrial excursion had made it in some sort 
answerable. 

Oh, baby Crichton ! — if you could indeed see, this 
night, how your future is to be linked in with what 
now is passing ! But there, if you or any other baby 
could, it might spoil the interest of the whole stoiy ; 
so rest as you are. 

'^ Some goes up, and some comes down,*' as one of 
the gossips is saying, the glass at her lips carrying 
out one part of the illustration, the gin very effectively 
performing the rest, in a double sense, no doubt. At 
the piano, in this long room of blazing light, cut glass, 
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and gilded ornament, sits our unstable friend Stejne ; 
and of a surety his bas not been the process of ascen- 
sion, since last we saw him. His coat so perfectly 
threadbare; his hat, beneath the instrument, so nap- 
less ; his faded cheek, limp hair, and hollow eye ; are 
an advertisement for " B. G.'s finest London gin ; '* 
though not, perhaps, such a one as he cares to read. 
His linen so well patched, so white; his buttons so 
firm and complete ; are witness of something else; but 
it boots not to speak of that — the fingers that haye 
done it are chilling now — at the purchase of his soul's 
salyation they could work for him no more. 

But he does not know it, remember ; he only knows 
she is sick, worn, grief-struck, ** fanciful,*' he says — 
and he knows they must have money ; '* so its no use 
talking." 

He has just said so, in answer to a young man, who, 
passing his be-ringed fingers through his luxuriant 
hair, asks him bow his wife takes it ? It is a miserable 
attempt at a laugh, which makes sickly George's 
features ; but the other laughs out, and repeats the 
words, with some addition, to another at his side, 
who must have been "going up " surely, since last we 
saw him, if, in the new slop attire, the clean £&ce, 
and fiashy handkerchief, we do recognize our some- 
time acquaintance, poor Gary Hinton's husband, Tom. 
He looks handsome, too, bull-dog style ; and he is on 
exceedingly good terms with the owner of the cork- 
screws. 

" That's about it with all of us, I expect, eh ? " — 
says the latter — " we must have money, so we must." 

Meanwhile Steyne, rising from the piano, entered a 
«mall closet, or ante-room, and in a few minutes re- 
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turned, leading by the hand his child, who, even in 
that impure throng, that meretricious glare and glitter, 
seemed to have gained new loveliness. 

Her dress is much the same as when I showed her 
to you in the garden, except that the flowers in her 
hair are artificial, and some few additions have been 
made by the females of the house. 

A murmur runs round the room, as she enters ; but 
the tiny creature seems well-accustomed, and does 
not falter now. A few preliminary chords are struck, 
and then the exhibition begins. 

At first, calm, graceful in all her movements ; some 
new charm improvised, some pretty turn given ; gradu- 
ally increasing in speed with the music, till her little 
feet seem to twinkle in the air, and herself to be mul- 
tiplied by the rapidity of her movements. 

"No longer able to repress their admiration, the 
walls re-echo to their boisterous applause ; the little 
performer, stimulated to fresh exertion, achieves new 
prodigies. 

At that moment the door flies open, and, dashing 
through the crowd, overturning aU in his way, a man 
rushes up to him at the instrument, and seizing his 
arm, utters some words, almost unintelligible, from his 
haste. 

The player's hands drop : he starts up — " Dying ! ** 
he cries, wildly — " dying ! " 

" She can't live the night through — ^I saw her just 
now," says the other. 

" My God ! oh, my wife ! " cried the miserable 
Steyne. Bushing from the room, bare-headed, he gained 
the street, and ran like a madman down the hill. 

The company, dismayed, arose, exclaimed, ques- 
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tionedy answered, wondered — ^understanding nothing. 
The poor child stood terrified, looking from one to 
another, and Crump was crossing the room to her, 
when a voice fell on his ear, that made him turn, with 
an inToluntary quake, to the door. 

'^ I knew he was here ! I said so, Mrs. Darby ! and if 
this is the way one's to be treated, after slicing and 
toiling eleven years for him and his children, as I've 
done — ^I think it's hard ; it is so. Here be the first day 
as he's home to me for seven weeks, and him no sooner 
set foot inside th' place, than he's away off to a pack 
o' folk, as is naught to him — I know Mr. Crump, I 
beant blind — ^folk as is too proud to speak to wives, 
they suld be to husbands — ^and now here you be after 
all " — ^and Mrs. Crump, who had, in the fulness of her 
motherly heart, been sacrificing to the presiding genius 
of the occasion, at the bar, burst into tears, and pro- 
ceeded to enlighten her audience as to what she had 
" gone through for that man ;" while her irritated and 
indignant husband endeavoured, for some time in vain, 
to lead her from the room. 

This with some difficulty he effected, and then, at 
considerable risk to his own personal safety, returned 
to look for little Eose. But the child was nowhere to 
be seen; all his inquiries were vain; no one had 
noticed her ; they imagined her to have followed her 
father, and Crump hoped it might be so. 

Not all his eloquence, and the account of Mrs. 
Steyne's dangerous state, could prevail on his pre- 
judiced and ignorant spouse to agree to his returning ; 
and poor Crump, who possessed none of the qualifica- 
tions of a Barey, submitted, with as ill a grace as he 
dared, to the detention. 
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So inauspiciouslj concluded the festivities at '^ The 
Crichton," that night. 

Crichton pere cursed his ill-luck ; that " what with 
their whims, and their illness, and their confounded 
interference, the women played the yery devil with 
everything." Crichton, the new-horn, dreaming, bab- 
bling, kicked defiance at Fate, ever immutably, re- 
morselessly, knitting up her web, of whitest, blackest, 
and many-stained threads, alike. 
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CHAPTER FOUETEENTH. 

"inETEB MOBE." 

" All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow. 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing. 
All the doll deep pain, and constant anguish of patience.*' 

Longfellow. 
" The grave itself is but a covered bridge, 
Leading from light to light, thro* a brief darkness.** 

LONaFSLLOW. 

" Dying !— dying !" — ^these words seemed in the 
echo of his flying feet, as the man dashed down the hill 
and across the silent lanes, and over the moss-covered 
road, where the rising moon began to glimmer through 
the trees o'erhead. He must see her, must speak to 
her, hear her voice, once more! and then, then, he 
would tell her all he would do; he would promise, 
comfort, hold her back from death — she should not die ! 
— ^no, no ; he could see all now ; how foolish he had 
been, and had neglected her — ^but all could be made 
right yet ; he could see a way ; oh ! twenty ways — a 
hundred! — ^they might be so happy! — they would 
be, too ! — ^he would tell her — oh ! she would not die. 
All this busy at his heart — still flying on, and the 
following echo still, " Dying, dying !" 

He stopped a moment at the gate, and looked up. 
All so peaceful and beautiful — how could death be 
there ? The casement of her window open ; it would 
not be, surely if she were dying— something white 
fluttered out softly — the curtain dallying with the 
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faint breeze : on the grass lay some collars of bis sbe 

bad put to bleacb a wbile since — ^it conld not all look 

like this, uhcbanged and quiet, and sbe dying ! No, 

no! 
At tbe door be tbrew off bis worn boots. Perhaps 

sbe slept, be might disturb her. 

In three noiseless bounds he was in the room. All 
so still ; — only a faint breathing. Sbe slept, then; on 
tiptoe he approached the bed. 

A little face was raised, and cried — ^ Father ! she 
doesn't speak — ^her cheeks are so cold ! " 

He put the boy aside— he stooped — ^he gazed into 
her face— clutched the hand that lay upon tbe quilt. 

Cold, unanswering, — ^for the first time in all his life 
— it rested in his ; then dropped passively, as the man 
fell on his knees with a terrible cry. 

*' O God ! baye mercy on me ! dead ! — my wife ! 
— my wife ! " 

Crushed all hope — ^past all chance of atonement — 
gone for eyer tbe patient, forbearing friend and help- 
mate. 

Before him, one by one, in fearful distinctness, rose 
her trials and privations, the griefs sbe had endured, 
and how patiently she had borne with him — how 
simple her pleasures — ^how little made her happiness — 
how easily he might have secured it, — all came flood- 
ing up in that minute, as by a sudden flash revealed 
to him. 

Those pricked fingers, those shrivelled hands would 
toil no more ; go where he might, the faithful feet 
would never again follow him — ^the earnest eyes, that 
shone but for him, were quenched for ever ! 

What should he do !— how could she know !— (Jod 
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help bim ! send her back ! He prayed, as in all his life 
he had never done, that, but for an instant, she might 
come back, to ask her forgiveness — ^to look but on her 
living face once more. Ah, he should go mad ! he 
raved ; and the now quiet face seemed to mock him, 
in its repose. 

" What did she say, boy ?" he cried. ** Did she ask 
for me ? Tell me, quick ! What did she say ? 

Half-choked with tears, Philip repeated his mother's 
last words. 

" * Poor George !' that's me ! yes, yes, she thought 
of me ; and Eose, Sose, where's Sose P where's my 
"Roae ? my darling ?" 

Then, for the first time, Philip was aroused to the fact 
that his sister had not returned, and, unable to learn 
anything of his distracted father — ^he thinking Crump 
had most probably taken her home — late as it now was, 
set off, to make sure ; no trouble' of his own could 
make him indifferent to her safety. 

Poor David, doing his best to deafen himself to the 
full tide of a curtain lecture, was aroused by the voice 
of Philip, at the door, asking for his sister. 

There comes a time when the most oppressed will 
eventually throw off the yoke ; and to David Crump 
that moment had arrived when he listened to the boy's 
piteous tale of his mother s death, his sister's disap- 
pearance, and his father's demented grief. 

Hastily scrambling into his clothes, the good man 
literally and figuratively threw off his yoke, in the 
shape of Sarah's brawny arms, and in a few minutes 
was accompanying the lad to " The Crichton," bestow- 
ing on himself no small share of blame for having so 
easily, in his own difficulty, lost sight of little Eose. 
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Of whom no tidings could be gained. Eyerjbodj 
had taken it for granted she had accompanied her 
father ; and though manj sympathized with the poor 
boy's distress, none could afbrd the least clue to 
assist him. The child must turn up, they said, '' of 
course ; what could anybody want with her ?" 

This last observation proffered by the genii of the 
ring, who had assumed the lamp also, apparently 
arrested on his course to the upper regions by the 
rumour of Philip's story, to whom, with much expres. 
sion of pity, he tendered a shilling, which the boy — 
blinded perhaps by his tears — ^failed to see, or at least 
to accept. 

" Where can she be ? — oh, Mr. Crump, what shall 
we do ? " said he, as the door of " The Crichton " was 
barred behind them. 

" God knows, my lad ! it's a sad case for you ; but 
we can do nothing just now ; she can't be far off; may- 
be some of the women have took her home with them. 
I'd as lieve cut off my hand as such a creature should 
get among any of the lot ; but we'll find her in the 
morning, my word for it. And now, come, your father 
isn't fit to be left alone, lad ; and not a soul o' the 
women will sit in that cottage by night, nor hardly by 
day now, I'm thinking. Eh ! but it's a weary world 
for some of us." 

Insisting upon Philip eating something, then going 
at once to his bed, the good man went straight to the 
silent chamber, where she who had, but now, blessed 
him for a friend, lay so still, her wretched husband 
pacing up and down the room. 

Crump would have softened to him the fruitlessnesa 
of their search, and spoken of the missing child, even 
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by that anxiety to divert him from the delirium of 
grief which threatened his yery reason ; but his mind 
had gone back wholly to the past — ^to her he had so 
long neglected — everything else had lost interest with 
him. God alone knows the secret of that remorseful 
hell into which the unhappy man was plunged firom 
that night — what tears, what agony, almost expiated 
the sins of his vain and selfish nature. 

David thought of the first evening he had visited 
Birdiethom, and how his heart had warmed to the 
gentle woman and her pretty children, and what an 
atmosphere of love and kindliness seemed to surround 
her. His honest brain grew perplexed, as he asked 
himself how all this misery came about. 

^ Something wrong somewhere — there must be, for 
sure ; and, for the life of me, I can't see how it's to be 
helped." 

So pondering, much lik.e the young and noble Dane, 
he fell asleep ; and when he woke agaiui it was broad 
daylight. Steyne was gone, and Philip stood before 
him. 

" I have been all down the village, Mr. Crump," he 
said mournfully ; " but they haven't seen her, any of 
them ; &ther is in at the ' Bluebottle ;' he would not 
come away ; he does look so bad ; and they are giving 
him brandy — oh ! if they wouldn't do it. But they 
won't heed me ; and I thought if you'd please go to 
'< The Grichton" again, and ask about her. I must 
find her, she canH be lost." 

With promises of a liberality almost fabulous at 
** Piert's Eest," two women were prevailed on to sit 
with the poor corpse ; alone, a fortune would not have 
\ tempted either. 
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Stejme Had returned, and it was not difficult to see 
how he had been employed. In his trembling hand he 
carried a bottle, which he endeavoured to hide under 
his coat, as he met Crump. 

" For God's sake, Steyne," expostulated the good 
man, " don't give way to that now. In the state you 
are, you don't know the harm you may do yourself. 
For your children's sake, be a man ; look at this poor 
lad, he's half dead with grief and worry — ^let me put it 
away ; for her sake, my dear fellow, if she could see you, 
do I pray of you." 

" I must, I must — I eanH — I mwt have it !" said 
the shaking, unhappy creature, clutching the bottle 
tightly. " I couldn't live— I couldn't — ^my heart 'U 
break — ^let me be, let me be, 1 can't bear it without — 

you don't know, you don't know " 

He passed on up the stairs with difficulty, still 
clutching the bottle. There was nothing to be done ; 
and the two went out upon the journey of enquiry. 

All in vain. I^one had seen her since her father 
quitted the room. One woman made the boy's heart 
leap, by producing a ppray of flowers Eose had worn, 
which her children had picked up that morning, on the 
road to Stillhaven, a long way from ** The Crichton." 
But, as she observed, that said nothing ; for it might 
have stuck to some one's dress in the room, and so been 
dropped there. 

The gossips unconsciously grew sad, as they saw 
the boy's pale earnest face, that yet wore such a 
determined look, as though his grief lay too deep for 
tears, and he had resolved to act. " God help him," 
they said, as their eyes followed him on his weaiy 
journey. Many offered him refreshment ; but he could 
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not eat, he said. In spite of all Crump's persuasion, 
he had not broken his fiist. '^ It would choke me, Sir. 
I can't eat till I'ye found her. I must find her." 

But when evening came, and they had made the 
tour of Fiert's Sest, and far on the road to StiUhayen, 
and they were forced to return as they had set out, 
even David's heart failed him, and to the boy's sugges- 
tions of smugglers, who might have taken her off, and 
sold her for a slave, or hid her in the rocks, he could 
only reply, " It wasn't very likely." He had, in fact, 
no more pleasant solution of the mystery to offer. 

He would have persuaded him to come home with 
him ; but Philip would not hear of it. He would sleep 
in his mother's room, he said ; and the women who 
had taken up their watch, in one which communicated 
with it, gladly consented ; the door being left open for 
the companionship of his presence. 

In a room below Steyne lay sleeping the feverish 
slumber of intoxication. With many cheering hopes, 
which he himself could not share, kind David took his 
leave, so absorbed in his neighbour's griefs as to be 
totally oblivious of the welcome that in all probability 
awaited him at home. 

With a feeling of actual thankfulness at his heart, 
that his dear mother had been spared this last visita- 
tion, the tired boy lay down upon the temporary bed 
in the silent room. Thinking how impossible it was 
he should sleep that night, he slept; for Sleep and 
Love no man ever yet controlled in their coming. 

Two hours might have passed, when he was awoke 
by the shrieks of the women, as they scrambled down 
stairs in the dark. Sitting up, he beheld his father, 
with features horribly distorted, and glowing eyes, 
bending over him. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

CrrO THB BASK. 

* My fiiiilt IS past. Bat, oh ! what farm of prayer 
Cbb serve sijr tom I ** 


Hs started op, but with a hand upon hia broast his 
fa^r was pressing him back. 

""Dead! dead! dead!" he shouted, with fierce ra- 
pidity. ** Lie down dead ! she's asleep ! I knew she 
wasn't dead! I said it ; no, no, no, oh dead! lie down!" 

'^ Father, father ! " cried Philip, as he struggled to 
sit np, and looked into his face. 

" Her eyes ! her eyes ! where'd you find them ? Fve 
looked for them eTcrywhere ! she couldn't see me !-^ 
give me her eyes ! oh devil ! Fll hare her eyes ! 

The boy straggled in all the desperation of terror, 
and, evading his cruel grasp, sprang to his feet, but the 
other pursued him with a maniacal yell — ** Give me 
her eyes ! — ^I knew she'd look at me if she could !— 
Devil! give them me! — ^ah! I've got you now! Fll 
have them ! " 

He clutched the boy — howled — shook him — dashed 
his head against the wall — grasped his throat with 
fingers that seemed thirsting for blood. 

Horror gave Philip new strength in the unnatural 
struggle for his life; but the madman only yelled, 
laughed, and clenched his pitiless hands more firmly. 

He tried to cry out, to say " Father ! " to grasp his 
mother's hand, to see her once more— his eyes failed 
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— ^his breath came short — ^he fell back ; and the deli- 
rious wretch shouted exultinglj : — 

" Ah devil ! I'll kill you now ! Ill have her eyes ! — " 
and dragged him to the bed. 

At that moment the low shuddering moan broke, as 
if firom the earth, and swept round the cottage ; a 
breeze through the casement stirred the white dra- 
pery of the bed, and wafted it out into the room, 
brushing the man's face as it slowly sank into its 
place. 

He shrieked, threw up his hands, and fell back, 
farther and farther, till he crouched shivering in a 
comer; his eyes fixed upon the bed, where all was 
still again, as the echo of the sound died away below. 

Philip drew a breath, and opened his eyes, hardly 
alive, while he beheld in amazement the sudden change. 

Trembling, crying, clasping his hands ; the miserable 
man cowered in a corner of the room. 

" Dying ! dying I dying !" he sobbed — " how dying P 
she can't be — she won't leave me — doesn't she love 
me t she said so — mi/ Harriette, Harriette — mine — she 
said so herself in the church — ^the sun shone — shone — 
shone— the sun shone — the bells rang — through the ivy 
— ^ivy — the ivy — oh don't go Harriette ! — don't leave 
me ! — ^the boy died ; yes, yes, died— i" couldn't help it 
— oh don't cry, cry, cry so — don't leave me — ^I'U work 
— I'll be diiFerent ! — oh how thin her hands are — I 
won't, I won t — oh Harriette only stay ! how thin and 
pale — 'Poor George' — that's me! — *Poor Gheorgel* 
dying ! dying ! dying !" 

So he sobbed and whined ; clasped his hands, bea^ 
his knees, and cried again. 

" Father 1" said the poor boy, kneeling before him ; 
No. 13. o * 
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" father ! it's me — ^your Philip !— don't you know me ? 
Phil, and Httle Eosey— eh father?'' 

"Eose! Bose! — where? — daxKse! pretty Bose, 
dance !" and the wretched man mored his hajods and 
head, as if seated at the instnunent. 

Suddenly, he leaped up, shrieking — '^ Ah ! ah ! take 
them off! take them off! do?m! down! Hell fire! 
hell fire ! huming, burning ! — save me !" 

He tore his hair, his flesh, his clothes; he rushed 
round the room, then flung himself upon the floor, and 
writhed. 

*^ Curse you for. ever and ever ! YouVe taken her! 
my Harriette — she was good, let her dance ? I won't. 
Brandy ! brandy ! yes, quick — in my throat ! — here ! 

quick — I bum ! here, here^-she doesn't see me ! 

Ah ! — see ! see !" and he ^pointed upward so intently 
that the terrified child followed the direction of his 
finger. " Save me ! save me^— oh see where it comes !" 
He crawled behind the drapery of the bed and trembled. 

!miilip saw his cracked lips and parched tongue, and, 
creeping to his side, held a little water to his mouth. 
He dashed the vessel &om him. 

" Brandy ! brandy ! where is it ? you said so ! the 
girl's worth it ! dance ! dance ! How they crowd and 
shout, and laugh ! brandy ! brandy ! here in my throat 
ah! ah!'^ 

He drew a long breath, and grasped an imaginary 
draught ; then for a minute was silent ; his delirious 
eyes fixed wildly on his son, who knelt beside him. 
He muttered to himself; and a horrible thrill stole 
over the lad ; he with difficulty resisted the inclination 
to shriek. Some terrible purpose seemed forming in 
the madman's brain. 
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^ He will kill me !" thought Philip ; jet his fimbs 
reAised to move ; he remained kneeling, gazing on his 
fiither, while he slowly rose, and crept softly, still 
mattering, &om the room. 

Quick Philip sprang to his feet ; and, with hands 
shfaking so as almost to be incapable, fastened the 
door, then that of the next room, and the one be* 
tween ; and piled all the furniture he could lift against 
them. 

More dead than alive he sat, and in a short time 
came a stealthy footstep, that would have been inau- 
dible to any ear not sharpened by terror. 

Then the handle of the door was suddenly turned, 
and a violent thrust followed the unexpected resistance. 

For a little while he heard nothing ; then a whisper 
at the keyhole said '' Harriette ! my Harriette— let me 
in !" which was repeated sereral times more earnestly. 
Then Philip heard him go down — ^heard the crying and 
lamentation from below — the restless feet pacing up 
and down ; then all was still. 

Kneeling by his dead mother's side, straining his 
hearing to catch the slightest sound, the night passed ; 
the feeble dawn came slowly into th^ silent chamber, 
where the unseemly disorder bore witness to what had 
passed. 

He longed, yet dreaded, to go down. In what shape 
might he not encounter that awfdl figure ! 

It was stiQ early, when he heard voices outside, and, 
directly after, some one entering by the window ; then 
the door opened, and more came in. There was an 
exclamation — muttered sounds — ^hasty calling to one 
another. 

o 2 
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" What can it be P They've found Eose !" thought 
Philip ; and hastily removing his barricade^ he hur- 
ried down. 

In the pleasant sitting-room some men were 
gathered — ^they talked in eager whispers. 

« Is it Eose?— Where is sheP" cried Phflip, 
pressing forward. 

" Good God ! there's the boy !" said one ; and they 
would have held him back, but he broke through, and 
beheld his father. — Dead ! His eyes wide open, his 
hair torn, his features distorted as when he had last 
seen him. Erom a wide gash in his throat the blood 
had flowed down upon the floor, and settled in a pool 
around him. His head rested upon a low chair that 
had been a favourite of Harriette's, where she had 
used to sit working, or nursing their children, and 
smiling up into his handsome face. 

The men, rough as they were, were touched by the 
utter abandonment of the boy's grief, though they 
knew nothing of the last night's terrors. As well as 
they could, they cared for him, though their errand 
there had been none of the most merciful, as they said 
to good Crump, who came in soon after, and was 
horrifled to the soul, to find what had taken place. 

" You see. Master Crichton, he'm got a bill again 
all these here things ; and, as he said, the poor chap 
was so queer in's head he might be for making away 
wi'm, or setting fire to the place : so he bade us be 
astir betimes, and we come, little thinking what we 
was to find." 

" Then the poor children won't have anything ?" 
asked David. 
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" Not a scrap, as fai* ad I see, sir. There's rent 
owing too, I'm told ; but he'll make that right> and 
worth his while too." 

'^ What an infernal scamp !" cried poor David, 
transported beyond all bounds of prudence. 

"What d'ye say? What d'ye mean?" said the 
other, in amazement. 

" Eh ! but he'll have's reward !" said Crump, ** as 
sure as there's a G-od in heaven." 

<' Well, I don't see how you can blame a man for 
taking his own: I suppose it's what we'd all do," 
returned the other. 

Without further remark, David went in to where 
Philip lay, as they had placed him— on poor Eosey's 
little bed. 

" You haven't found her, sir ?" he asked anxiously, 
as Crump stood beside him. 

" No, my lad, no," said he, with tears in his eyes : 
" but we shall, I daresay we shall." 

If ever falsehood was pardonable, surely that was, 
by which, day after day, the kind man buoyed up the 
heart of the poor orphan ; but days passed, and gave 
the lie to all his hopes and predictions. All his 
liberal expenditure and keen research, and Philip's 
more simple and touching inquiries, failed in eliciting 
the smallest clue. 

Meanwhile Crichton's myrmidons brooded over the 
ruins of Birdiethom's domestic altars. All their 
simple belongings were doomed : to the ium-tooee, 
as poor Bose called it — to her dainty cot, with its 
pure white hangings ; the mother's pride and care ; 
to Philip's Ancient History — all tied, labelled, num- 
bered — even as. Great Father, we, thy creatures, do 
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rango, and claasify, and estimate, thj gifts ! our love, 
our beauty, our peace, our soul's repose — ^First, last, 
most worthj of the highest bidder, in the great mart 
-*-one with another, pitiless. 

80 the days went on — ^Rumour was very buy, 
blowing hot and cold with that month of hers— 
chasing each bubble with another as frail; and 
bursting both with a new puff of her inconstant 
breath; and people came to stare, and woader, and 
shudder over the place : the gossips glorying in the 
verification of their prognostics, and the new glamour 
of horror thrown about sweet BirdiethiMcn. • • * 

None that saw it ever forgot that solemn funeral 
which passed along the moss-coyered road to tiie old 
church of Piert's Best, where wife and husband are 
to lie side by side for evermore. 

The two coffins, the sad history connected with 
them, the pale, grave boy, sole mourner — ^for Crump, 
good Crump, who had done so much, was laid, an un- 
willing prisoner, on a bed of Bickneea^--and though 
half the village followed, he alone wore moumiog 
dress. 

The grave, so unusual in its width — ^the solemn 
service — thp deep-tolling bell^-tbe thoughts that, 
even to these rude minds, must come, not unmixed, 
we may believe, with something of remorse that they 
had not been quite the neighbours they might, to the 
poor human clay.lying there. — The caUn still evening 
--^just in such they all remembered to have seen her, 
sitting with her work awaiting him upon that st<me— 
'' Aye, just there it was, not two feet away— dear 
heart, so it was !" 
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The boy thouglit of it, too, perhaps, and of another 
who should have held his hand, and looked, with him, 
the last, into their long home. ^ Ood help him !'' 
said they — *' how he cries, poor lad !" — and they wept ; 
perhaps all ; it is 60 hard not to weep in sympathy. 

No ; that burial would not be soon forgotten, even 
had it not been marked by the great equinoctial gale 
that rose that night, when the tides rolled higher than 
ever they had been known in the memory of man, 
and completely destroyed the pretty garden of 
Birdiethom. 

'* Will you come with me, and haye a cup of tea ?" 
asked the man of obsequies, as he took from little 
Philip the melancholy symbols he had worn. 

'* 1^0, thank you, sir," he replied ; '' I don't want 
any tea ; I am not going home yet." 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

I3r THE OLD CHVBCH. — OUT AT SEA. — TALSE BELLS* 


t€ 


I hare no place to flee unto, and no man careth for my soaL" 
" Every one of these darkly clustered houses encloses 


its own secret — every beating heart in the hundreds of thousands 
of breasts there, ia, in some of its imaginings, a secret to the heart 
nearest it ! Something of the awfblness, even of death itself^ is 
referable to this." — Chables Diokehs, " Two CitiesJ* 

Hoics ! — ^where was his home ? 

Ood knows it is a question might tronble many a 
heart, which does not care to lift the yeil of self^woTen. 
deceit that hides it, even from itself. 

What is home P I pass by luxury and splendour, 
with their ungratified desires and unfulfilled ambition ; 
but what else makes it ? 

Ease— comfort — plenty — willing service — ^respect— 
and the righteous world's esteem ? 

Well — answer you, my friend — ^to whom each year 
has brought new ties, and fresh prosperity — whom 
the great " They " iastances for your happy " home." 

You think, no doubt, your fate a solitary one ; who 
would so gladly lay down all, even to the memory of 
it — but for the companionship of a being formed in 
harmony with yourself — but to walk GK>d's universe 
hand in hand with one, whose eyes and brain and heart 
should read it with you, whose voice should but echo 
your soul's inmost aspirations, whose heart find utter- 
ance on your lips — the visible sunshine of whose pre- 
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Bence onlj should fill the dull blank jour life knows, 
yet gives no name to — and make of the simplest 
shelter and the humblest fare a life-long '' home.'* 

Aye ! how glibly the mouth learns to betray the 
conscience ! — "Home," it says, and smiles — ^"Home !** 
whei» the heart is not, the eyes lighten not, — where 
the soul shrivels and pines, and the grave of all high 
thought and feeling is dug ! —where love — like a poor 
bird whose natural sustenance is not understood by 
its owner — droops, sickens, faints j and, I had said, 
dies, but that he is immortal. 

" Home," this ! — Make me a home of metal j of 
wheels, and cogs, and bells, and tunes, and images — 
and wind it up each twenty-fourth hour — ^and it shall 
go, I warrant, and strike, and chime, and play the 
symphonies, and keep its time withal— aye, quite 
correct — ^what more would you have ? The automatons 
come out, go in, and act, all so perfect — a model 
" home." 

And so is yours, dear madam ; all your five hundred 
friends biting their fingers off, in admiration of your 
new walnut suite, Ac. Ac. — your perfect toilettes — 
your unimpeachable dinners — ^your fine, generous 
husband — ^your sweet children — all alike the theme of 
admiration — what a home ! what a model ! — 

Eh ! — What ! — ^A humble room ; a desk inkstained ; 
some well-worn quiUs and written sheets upon it ; a 
much-used easy chair, and low footstool — neither 
empty — a face upturned to listen ; eyes, looking down, 
down, into other eyes, answering out of depths, never 
ending — ^is this her picture of a " home ?" For this 
would she give all ? — aye, and your envy and admi* 
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vation, ob world I beside ! Bat days come aud go-*- 
things are. 

You too, sir ! in tbe borne yonr own industry bas 
reared ; tbe ease tbat is almost luxury ; your sbowy 
wife, b^ grand connexions, ber clever cbildren. 
Some twenty years ago you were xtot wbat you now 
are — not in any sense. A sometbing seemed to die 
out wben you parted irom her. It was not your 
worse self, either. She understood you — was proud 
of you — bow if you bad married ber ? — mere money- 
grubbing bad not tben contented you, perhaps — and 
your " home ?" — Ah, well ! no more. Let fall tbe veil 
over tbe dwindled, inmost, better self— Gk)d alone 
knows tbe rest ! 

'' Solitary case ! — singular mischance !" — so say you, 
and you, and you. 

'* Beautifully dean your place is, dear ! One might 
eat off any part <rf it !" — 

'' My goodness, gracious !" {Soliloquitwr) ** she 
wouldn't say 00, if 43be saw the slut's bole in the 
kitchen." 

'^ Splendid design! Sublime view! House and 
grounds perfect! Light, and snnshine, and peace, 
everywhere 1" 

But you don't see the skeleton closet ; and yon are 
thinking wbat a cruel fate it is that you should be so 
much worse off than your neighbour, having such a 
bugbear in ffour home. 

Which, begging pardon for the digression, brings 
me back to little Philip, who, at least, cannot labour 
under any deception as to tbe quality of his hotDe, 
aeeing be is absolutely destitute of any. 
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Each, supposing tbeoth^ to have some better right, 
had relieyed their mind of any responsibility. ** Mr. 
Crichton would sure do something for him, he'd made 
«now by the poor man." Or, " Mr. Crump seemed to 
have took a fancy to th' lad, and he wur better able 
to afford it than they was." And so he was left to him- 
self; which he would not have been had poor David 
been in a condition even to think for him ; but he was 
laid, hand, foot, and brain, by rheumatic fever ; just 
now only conscious enough of Philip's troubles to 
irritate his better half, by mingling the name in his 
tineasy mutterings and rambling talk. 

They had all gone, and the boy sat upon the new- 
filled grave — that last dreary tie i^t remains between 
us and what we have loved best. 

At first he had not been able to realize the dreadful 
idea of both his parents' death. He still fancied, 
somehow, that his mother would come to console him 
and cry with him. He could not believe that he 
should never see her again. So, too often, we do not 
take in completely the certainty that we have looked 
our last upon the beloved fiice; and a strange, unde- 
fined hope still haunts us, that we shall, somehow, 
again meet the dear one, in the flesh, and .share our 
grief with them. 

But the chilling breeze and the cold rain roused 
him ; and, as he sat up, he asked himself the question 
---*<where should he go ? 

To Birdiethom? — where most probably the bare 
walls now echoed to that dreadful cry which made him 
shudder to thiak of. 

To Crump's P-*where his sensitive spirit told him 
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he had already given more trouble than he had any 
right to do. 

Nowhere, in all the wide world, had he a claim for 
shelter even from the rain that felL The church-door 
stood open, and the boy mechanically walked in. 

The complete silence of the place, the solemn gran- 
deur that yet seemed to welcome him to its rest, was 
soothing to his disquieted mind ; and he wandered on, 
down the darkening old aisles, thinking and remem- 
bering. That was the place where they used to sit 
on Sundays — that was the stone where Bose used 
to tiptoe, with her arm about his neck, as he lifted 
her into her seat — ^he had never been further down the 
church than that — ^he felt almost afraid. Turning 
round, looking up, he saw the organ. Ah 1 that was 
where the beautiful music came from, and where the 
white-robed boys sat and sang. 

And here were the monuments of people who had 
died ages ago. How grim and still they were, all 
forgotten now: some one had cried for them when 
they died, and wished to die and be buried with them 
perhaps — and those had died and were forgotten too. 
He wondered had any of those ever felt so miserable 
as he did. He thought no one ever could ; every one 
but he must have some friend, some one to pity them, 
and to cry with them* If he had but dear sweet 
Sosey, if he could but hear her say ^' My Phil," and 
rest her little golden head on his shoulder again : oh ! 
he would beg, or work, or do anything for her : but 
he had no one, not in the whole world. 

The sickly beams of the setting sun, breaking 
through the clouds, streamed in by the painted window, 
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and decked with a purple halo the noseless knight 
lying in stony slamber, with uplifted hands, beside 
the Lady Grizzel his wife, to whose chin it imparted 
a faint glow: thence, gliding by the cherub sup- 
porters, rested upon the virgin kirtle of a recumbent 
spinster, alone in her marblehood, and burnished the 
helmet of a fierce bearded warrior, time-bereft of toes < 
and fingers — whom tradition asserted to have been 
the Yeritable Fiert of piratical memory. 

How he frowned, and to Philip's imagination 
seemed, even with closed eyes, to be aware of him. 
The boy remembered all the tales he had heard of the 
smuggler and bandit chief; violence, rapine, murder. 
How horrible if his sweet sister had been carried off 
by such men I 

So painful appeared his own insufficiency, his abso- 
lutely powerless condition, whenever he thought of 
her loss : it was almost unbearable. " If I was but a 
man — if I was but a rich man," he thought, " I tvould 
find her.'' 

He had reached the altar. A small white slab, with 
but a name on, met his eyes. He remembered it was 
a little child, of a very great and wealthy gentle- 
man. He and Eose had stood by at the burial — ^the 
gentleman wept bitterly, and knelt in the vault, and 
could hardly be led from it. He would have given 
all his money, they said, to save the boy, but it died ; 
it was his only child. 

Money would not save people &om death ; and yet 
how hard they tried for it. It was that took father 
jand Bose to the public-house. Mr. Crump said 
Crichton made money of them. He had plenty too, 
and yet he had taken all the poor things from Birdie- 
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thorn. The men said he had a r^ht, for money he 
had lent father. He knew how bad they wanted it at 
home, and yet would let fiither spend it in drink, and 
even when he was nigh mad. He turned mother out 
too, that night; how hard and cruel he looked. 

The sunbeams, lifted higher^ stole softly up, up — = 
by the doud of cherubim at the choir — ^by the gilded 
organ-pipes, softly to the fretted roof; leaving all 
below in twilight. The shadows deepened, and, on 
the altar-steps the boy sat thinking. 

A loud noise, reverberating through the buildiiig, 
startled him. It was the closing of the g^r^t doors. 
He lifted up his head and listened. The chain 
rattled, then footsteps sounded outside, the wicket 
gate slammed. His head sank again to his hands, 
upon his knees. He was locked in. For a boy of 
ten years old it woidd seem no common ordesl to 
pass the night in an ancient shadow-haunted church 
alone, and with the recollection of such scenes as he 
had lately witnessed. A week ago Philip, though 
no coward, would have shrunk firom such an under- 
taking. 

The old banners overhead moved now and again, as 
a bat or owl flitted ghostly through some unseen oat- 
let. The shadows deepened, and the boy still sat, 
thinking. 

How far into that troublous sea his young mind 
drifted we cannot know. How tossed amid reason, 
and doubt, and vain asking of cause and result — of 
justice and mercy; how divided between teachings 
long revered, and cold hard realities experienced; 
who can tell ? Most of us look back to such a period 
when we too battled in such a sea ; not two, perhaps, 
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to set foot upon the same landing-Bpot, how few upon 
the solid rock ! 

After midnight the tempest broke, which little 
Piert's Best, and all the countiy round, was to re* 
member with a shudder for manj a year to come. 

The whole armament of heaven seemed loosed upon 
the earth-^the winds x^ged, the clouds opened their 
floodgates, the sea lashed the beach in the very mad- 
ness of storm. Houses far inland were swamped hj 
its waves ; cottages unroofed by the merciless winds, 
boats torn from their moorings, and borne out and 
away, never to return. Whole fkmilies fled from 
dwellings that threatened ruin every instant, and, by 
the glare of the lightning, sped up from the beach, 
which the greedy ocean seemed ravening to swallow. 
The crash of the thunder, the bellowing of the waves, 
the dashing rain and howling winds, sounded like the 
conference of unearthly destroyers over a doomed 
world. People flocked together, sought companion- 
ship at any rate ; neighbours forgot their feuds, and 
became friends. 

And amid all, sat in the grey ancient church a little 
boy, alone; his head resting on his hand, his eyes 
tamed to the painted window, where the ivy knocked 
wildly, reft and torn from its long support ; and anon 
the lightning gleamed across the pierced Saviour, and 
the pale Marys at the Gross's foot. 

What wonder if, remembering his mother, his little 
sister, his suicide father, and hiis rifled home, the poor 
boy should believe in an Avenger at hand, and flatter 
himself that to-morrow the town would ring with the 
destruction of " The Crichton " and its owner. 

Older than he are every day, in their petty wisdom 
complacently planning out the behests of Froviden' 
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expounding the shadowy panorama^ by no better 
light. 

Three indeed, saw the sun set^ and talked of the 
morrow, who never met it here. 

One, sleeping in his boat — ^the father of a little 
femilj, the support of a bed-ridden mother, indus- 
trious, kind-hearted, sober — borne away, dashed, 
bruised, battered; died piecemeal, far firom human 
help, with a prayer for those at home upon his lips. 

Another, a young mother, carried with her baby 
from under the tottering roof, died in her husband's 
arms, leaving her helpless first-bom to sooth, or 
aggravate, his despair. 

The third, a pitiftd, silly, ne'er-do-well, Dickey 
0-lossop by name, suffocated, drunk, in a pool, not 
half a mile from " The Crichton." Poor Dickey ! the 
water had not harmed him but for the draughts of 
the "good creature" he had previously imbibed. 

Little Philip, listening, watching, twice heard the 
heavy spray dash against the old church wall, far as it 
stood inland, — heard the heavy groans of the surf- 
beaten shore, and thought. Its fury spent, appeased 
by the sacrifices to its might ; the tempest lulled, the 
lightning heralded less frequently the distant thunder, 
which in a while muttered afar off; the sea sobbed 
over its victims, as it crept back from the land ; and 
the gusty winds, like lions chained unwillingly, in 
suppressed roars gave token of strength yet unspent. 

Dawn crept timidly up and peeped over the hill- 
tops; then beckoned the Day, which, hurrying in, 
kissed Nature's tearful face, and gathered her to his 
breast, and soothed her till she smiled, and her 
drenched bosom glowed once more beneath his 
Warmth. 
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Then, firom rocked tree-tops and sheltered eaves, 
from stony clefts, from beds of reed and mud, or 
mossy roots : from knotty bark, wild heath, or opening 
flower-bell, — each from his ''home" came the first- 
created of the 0-reat Master, and praised Him for the 
Sunshine and the Life. Even into the desolate heart 
of the boy, storm-swept ai^ it was, that glorious sun- 
shine came, and almost he repented of the thoughts 
he had welcomed and entertained. Punishment had 
yisited the cause of all their suffering ; yes, the storm 
was past, and now, now, in the sunshine came a 
pronuse— he should find her—oh I he felt it must 
be so. 

He had crept up the steps, shading himself from 
the fierce lightning. His head resting on the Com- 
mandments at the communion, he dozed as day. 
dawned, worn out by watching and grief; and slept, 
till, with a loud clang, the bells overhead broke out :— 

Bing a ding ding dong — Dong dong drug ding 
dong — Ding a dong, ding a dong— Bing ding a ding 
ding, ding dong 

He sprang up, his hands upon his head. Chiming ! 
pealing ! — the knell of yesterday was in his ears, even 
while he slept. Was it these bells P could it be the 
same ? — ringing — chiming ! — a more merry peal never 
roused the echoes of Fiert's Best. 

Bursting out again ! glorying, exulting in their own 
music ! Was he dreaming ? 

He rushed down the aisle ; he would have fled from 
the sound, but it seemed to come louder — merrier. 
Prom the open door he could see that new-made 
grave — so awful, so real. 

The boy burst into tears. Louder rang the bells — 
No. 14. p 
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false to their echoes of yesterday, which had shared 
his grief — mockery of mockeries ! 

Come back, oh troubled sea I onward again with 
your drift of doubt, and question, and uncertainty,— 
bear him away. The tempest, which has laid waste 
the bonny vale of Birdiethom, and made a desert of 
its much-prized garden, has left the house of Grichtan 
scathless. The bells that tolled yesternight for your 
mother broken-hearted, ring this bright morning for 
hu pride and pleasure. 

See ! here they come ! — a gay and sparkling group. 
White vests and snowy garments, fair fSftces and 
bright eyes — ^fSEur and bright as become the sponsors 
of the happy little mortal unconsciously irresponsible 
in their midst. 

Foremost Pere Crichton; no vest whiter, no £Mse 
more radiant. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

PIBS. 

*' In the name of this child, thou dost renounce the pomps and 
vanities of the world, and all the sinful desires and covetousness 
thereof so that thou wilt not follow, nor be led by them f * — 
Baptismal Sebviob. 

" I renounce them all." — Richabd Crichton. 

Without a second look at the approaching group, 
Philip darted from a side door, rushed down the mossy 
deserted side path, and flung himself upon the wet 
earth with passionate despair. He shed no tears, as 
in the past night ; the tenderness of his grief was done. 

As he rose, the christening party was quitting the 
cburch : a smiling young godmamma, the proud bearer 
of the newly-made unconscious little Christian. Tlie 
happy parents came first, all radiant and glowing with 
their lightly-sitting responsibilities. 

" Goodness me !" cried pretty Mrs* Crichton^ as 
they came down the centre path, and thereby causing 
a sudden halt in the procession—" look at that poor 
child, how pale and miserable ! And la ! it's a grave 
he's sitting on, a fresh-made grave !" She shuddered on 
her husband's arm. 

^'Bichard, do speak to him, poor child !" But Bichard, 
moving onwards, seemed in no way inclined to comply. 

" It'^ Steyne's boy — sad affair you know, my dear. 
They were buried yesterday, poor creatures ! I^urse 
can take him a shilling, if you please." 

But nurse was at that moment quite in the rear of 

p 2 
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the party ; And, in the fblness of her motherly sjm- 
patlues Mrs. Grichton had so pressed forward that 
thej stood within a few steps of Philip, the publican 
extending his hand with the proffered bounty. 

The orphan was aware of his intention ere he had 
spoken a word, and the well-meant sympath j of the 
gentle wife was lost upon him, as, with flashing eyes, 
he started to his feet. 

" Don't you offer me your money !" he cried, stamp- 
ing his foot. " You killed my mother, you did ! and 
my &ther too. They wouldn't have died bat for you. 
I hate you ! I hate your public-houses ! I wish they 
were all burned, I do ! If I was a man you wouldn't 
offer me your money — ^you should be a&aid to come 
near me. I could kUl you !" His boy's voice deep- 
ened to a fierce harshness, his pale face flushed, as he 
looked defiantly into the &ce of Grichton. The equable 
publican almost shrank before the childish wrath. 

" God forgive you, boy !" said Mrs. Grichton. 

'' You d better say forgive him, I think," pursued 
the orphan, his eyes still fixed upon Grichton. *^ I had 
a little sister once, but she's lost, and through him, his 
public-house, and his drink. Didn't he know all along P 
My good, beautiful little sister !" — ^for a moment his 
voice &ltered, but he rallied bravely — ''maybe your 
baby there'll be left some day with no home to go to, 
and nobody to care for." . 

'* Oh Bichard !" cried the young mother, trembling 
as she clung to him. The " Admirable" made a step 
towards the lad, as though to lay hold of him ; but 
Philip started back. 

" You'd bettor not touch me !" he cried. 

" You are a miserable, sinful boy — a dangerous boy," 
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said the publican. *^ We meant to befriend jou ; in 
all kindness Mrs. Cricbton came to speak to you, and 
this is bow you return it. Wbat is your father's folly 
and ill-luck to me ? But you are only a cbild — I will 
send some one &om tbe workhouse : they will take 
care of you there, and put you to work, which I am 
afraid you have not been used to. Come, my loye." 

Tenderly taking his wife's arm, he led her across 
tbe nearest way to the gate, where the assembled 
group awaited them ; and— ill-omened christening- 
poor Mrs. Cricbton fell to weeping, which lasted till 
they reached home. 

The workhouse! Those words bad roused a fire 
in Philip's breast that eyen the memory of those who 
lay quiet beneath his feet could not stifle. All the 
poor fellow's notions of independence, of lawful, honest, 
native pride, bom with him, fostered by his favourite 
study, by his mother's example, — ^all recoiled at the 
mention of it. Besides, he had one great purpose for 
life, one fixed idea that had never left him. He must 
seek Bose everywhere, if he walked the whole world 
over ; and how do that, if once sent to the workhouse ? 
No, that could not be ! 

The bells had rung the party home, and were silent 
— ^tbe church was deserted — he was alone, but for 
those who lay under that wet earth. 

Yes, every step now would take him farther from 
them ; but it must be, and, with a last look from time 
to time, as long as the bare mound remained visible, 
he soon left the dim old church, and the quiet, solemn 
churchyard, far behind. 

He had no clue, even the slightest, no indication 
of where, even with a possibility of success, he should 
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seek his lost eister; yefe bk plan was not so badly laid, 
eren for an older head than his. 
. He lemembered how, in her many perplexities, his 
mother had, more than once, sought the advice of a 
clergyman, whom she had known long before her mar- 
riage. He remembered the name of this gentleman ; 
and of his abode he recollected thus much, — ^that he 
had accompanied his mother in her visits firom their 
home in London. From that point the boy felt sure 
he could not miss the road, but all he knew of the 
locale of his starting->place was the name of the street, 
— Brown-street — ^the scene of so many hardahips he 
neyer could forget ; but whether N^, S., E., or W., or 
which combination of any of these, Philip would have 
been puzzled eren to guess. 

So to Brown-stteet, London ; thence, on the faith 
of his recollections of some two years back, to make 
his way to Mr. Flnnkett, the good clergyman, and 
repose in him the history of his woes ; behold the 
plan of young Steyne's destination, a somewhat in- 
definite one, and capable of improvement as to accu- 
racy, it must be confessed : but are not all expediency, 
probabilities, and possibility too, almost, comparative ? 
-—some of us would not perhaps too hastily reject the 
idea of even footing the two hundred miles, could we 
feel certain to find a real Mend at the end of them. 

And now, to hasten the execution of his project, 
here was the dread workhouse set in view. It had 
needed that perhaps, to tear him from the poor con- 
solation of that double grave : and now he was bent 
only on putting all possible distance between him 
and the object of his dread. He would fain have 
seen good Crump once more, and have acquainted him 
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with his determination, but that was impoarible, and, 
besides, Philip shrank from adding to the debt he had 
alreadj incurred at the hands of the good man. 

Small preparation he needed, whose wardrobe con- 
sisted of what he wore. In his pocket he had a handful 
of copper and some few small silver bits, collected 
for him among the poor folks who had followed the 
funeral, which they had slipped in as he wept, all 
unconscious of the kindness. But, with the self- 
reliance of such characters, Philip feared not. Lots 
of things he could find to do upon the road, oh! 
plenty, he was certain ! 

Away, then, from Old Piert's Best, quiet and sleepy, 
away past the New — bustling, upstart, consequential 
—out down upon the beach, where the moon, and the 
sea, and the cliffs have it all to themselves in the still 
night, until they are taken in by one pair of young 
eyes that read in their solemnity sympathy for his 
own sorrows. 

Here, for the last time, upon the beach, he thought 
he would for a while rest himself, and break his fast 
of that day ; for he had only stayed to purchase, at the 
last shop in the village, some of the currant bread 
peculiar to the neighbourhood. 

The rest was most welcome to his tired feet, and he 
was pondering within himself how he should, with least 

risk of discovery, cross to L ; for Philip imagined 

the publican constantly in pursuit, with a host of work- 
house myrmidons at his heels : when his attention was 
called to a red light cast upon the rocks beyond where 
he sat. While he gazed, it increased, redder and higher, 
Hke the reflection from some large conflagration. 
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He jumped to his feet ; and, scrambliiig to a higher 
part of the beach, looked towards Fiert's Seat, and 
beheld a column of dense lurid smoke, whence every 
instant darted tongues of living fire, and hosts of 
sparks shot high into the air, and fell again in showers. 
The trees, the neighbouring buildings, were lighted up, 
Philip at once recognized the spot. '* The Crichton !" 
he shouted—'* it's on fire "— " The Crichton !" The 
bread,, almost untasted, fell from his hand, as, spring- 
ing from the beach, he ran by the nearest way to the 
village and up the hill. Whither every one seemed 
hastening ; crying, one to another, that " Master 
Crichton's grand new house were burning/' 

On the spot was already assembled a dense crowd, 
talking, bawling, advising, fault-finding, wondering, 
with an energy that, if rightly directed, might quickly 
have extinguished the flames. But active hands were 
at work ; the extension, at least, of the mischief was 
stopped. 

A Frenchman has told us that there is something 
not displeasing in the misfortunes even of our dearest 
friends, and a publican is seldom held passing dear in 
the hearts of his neighbours : still we wish, for the 
credit of human nature, we could believe that the feel- 
ing was any other than disappointment when it was 
discovered that the damage extended no further than 
to a bam, an outhouse, a pig-sty and dove-cote ; part 
of the old premises, where a quantity of straw and 
various combustible matter had been allowed to accu- 
mulate. 

But talking makes men thirsiy ; besides the origin 
of the fire had to be discovered, — ^it might break out 
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again : all good reasons why the bar of '' The 
Grichton " should be soon well thronged ; while the 
yet smoking* steaming ruins, invited the inspection of 
many of the idlers. 

Again disappointed in his expectations of a signal 
retribution in his behalf, Philip was making the best 
of his waj from the scene, regretting that he had been 
induced to retrace his steps, when, passing a side door 
of the public-house, he felt himself suddenly seized by 
the shoulder, and a rough voice exclaimed — '* Here's 
another of ye ! Eh, my lad," he cried, as he looked into 
the boy's face — " so it's you, is it ? Master Grichton 
were right enuff; he'll be rarely glad ; eh, but he'd give 
his little finger to find you, he would — come along !" 

" Ton leave go my shoulder ! — what have I done !" 
exclaimed the boy, struggling with his captor, who 
dragged him by main force into the house, calling 
loudly on the constable who was, as he himself phrased 
it, " investigating for the occasion of the fire " — ^and 
now came bustling in with a whole retinue at his 
heels, and young Steyne quickly found himself the 
centre of attraction to the multitude which the con- 
flagration had called together. 

" So another of them," said Mr. Grichton, advancing. 
« Ah ! that's he ! Hold him fast, Grappit ! that's the 
ringleader ; he's set them on. I said he was a dan- 
gerous lad. This very morning he wished I was burned 
out. Search him ! ah, yes, by all means search him !" 

The search disclosed divers copper and small silver 
coin, which might have been recognised by many pre- 
sent; a piece of currant bread, and a small folded 
paper, round which, as the constable unwrapt it, they 
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crowded ; expecting, no doubt, some terrible device of » 
combostible nature, the more for the boj's eager 
petition that it might be given back. 

"A bit of hair!" 

" His mother's ! — ah, poor lad!*' 

The sympathies of the women were enlisted. '' Thej 
didn't believe he'd go to do any mortal living an in- 
jury. He'd always been a quiet boy." 

'' Look sharp after him, G-rappit— only this moming 
he threatened to bum me out." 

'' I see him going as fast as he could scamper, to* 
wards the beach, this very evening, Master Criohton," 
put in an obsequious witness. 

'' After the mischief was done, in course," observed 
another. 

'^ He bears the master a grudge, that's certain," 
added the shock-headed ostler, who had captured 
PhiKp. 

To the lock-up, then, was the poor lad doomed that 
nighty in company with three others, no older, and 
little less forlorn, than himselfl Their offence that of 
setting fire to some furze and dried haulms in a piece 
of waste adjoining the premises of the publican; 
though, as this was somewhere about three hours 
before the fire broke out, it might, perhaps, with 
equal reason have been attributed to the agency of the 
<< splendid London gin " which the shock-headed ostler 
had been imbibing very freely in honour of the chris- 
tening, and under the powerful influence of which, he 
had stuck a candle-end in the dilapidated rush-seat of 
a ruinous chair, in the outhouse, nor remembered it 
till the smoke and flames warned them all of the 
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vioinity of the fire ; when, in the excess of his zeal, he 
rushed forth to pounce upon the shivering urchins 
whose little attempt at domesticity in the hack field 
was at once recalled to their cost. ' 

This, then, was Philip's first step in the plan he 
had chalked out for himself. He had contemplated 
a nap in the cleft of a rock, with seaweed for his 
pillow, the pitying ocean to his lullaby, the moon his 
night-lamp ; Fate had willed for him a flock^mattress 
in the lock-up of Old Piert's Best, with the fumes of 
the watchmen's pipes and the droning monotone of 
their voices in the outer room, as they commented 
on the rufiianism of the boy who had threatened to 
bum out Master Grichton, and had so artfully planned 
the deed. 

*' They can't hurt me," said the boy to himself, as 
he tried to shut out the voices detailing to one another 
his own sad family history ; ^ I've done nothing, and 
they can* t hurt me." 

Haply, young Steyne, thy knowledge or philosophy 
is to be improved ere long. For Justice nods at times, 
even among the high and mighty seats of her adminis- 
tration, and such things have been ere now written 
down in all the solemnity of her decrees as that 
we here record. These poor, half-starved, miserable 
urchins— against whom, with aU the evidence so 
readily obtainable, nothing more could be proved than 
they had lighted a fire of rubbish to warm their chilled 
limbs — were committed to gaol for a certain time, with 
the addition of a sound whipping. 

On Philip Steyne graver judgment must have fiEJlen. 
True, even the other boys, when interrogated, denied 
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that he had been of their company ; trae, good Cramp, 
bandaged like a mummy, and defying alike the wrath 
of rheumatics and his better hal( stood up stoutij in 
defence of his little friend ; true, not a soul could be 
found, not. redolent of the '^ Admirable's " ^'cordial 
compounds," who could speak a syllable against the 
boy. But he had " threatened ;" everybody knew what 
a spirit he had — ^that could not be denied ; he fancied 
himself wronged; his mother had set him against 
Mr. Grichton ; it was plain enough. 

Let us believe that it was a touch of conscience — 
awakened, perhaps, as the dead mother seemed to look 
out of those earnest, horror-stricken eyes — and not 
with any idea of how it might be remembered at 
licensing-day, that the publican put in a word ; and 
the magistrate, with a high eulogium on the generosity 
and "Christian spirit " of Mr. Crichton, commuted the 
whipping part of the sentence to a term of solitary 
confinement, the culprit to be sent to a reformatory 
for five years. 

" The best thing that could happen to him," said 
one of the benevolent gentlemen upon the bench. 

I wonder if that gentleman could have looked into 
the heart of the poor child, and seen the crushing 
agony caused by those words — "five years," — ^if he 
would have revoked his sentence. 

Kve years ! Oh ! where would Eose be then ! How 
could he live, and eat, and sleep through five years, 
and not even seek her ! 

" Gtoi bless you, my poor lad ; God bless and keep 
you, Phil ! Never mind, my old fellow ; I'll see what 
can be done; I'll come and see you. Yes, yes, I 
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know, I know ; but we'll be looking for her high and 
low, mj boy ; we won't rest till she's found." 

Tears were rolling down good David's face, as he 
wrung the boy's hands in his at parting. Young 
Steyne looked at him with dry eyes, round which the 
shadow had deepened, " Thank you," — said he as he 
pressed the hard hands very tightly within his own — 
** thank you, good-bye, I shan't ever see her now—- 
five years ! — " 

He repeated the words, as he turned away, with a 
tone and look so hopeless, so lost and broken, that the 
women near him burst into tears, and some swore it 

was a shame — "how *d old like it hisself p — " 

• • • • • # 

• • • • • 

Another touch of conscience, let us hope, in the 
breast of the publican, as he encountered that night 
the young man whom we have elsewhere described as 
remarkable for the growth of ringlets. 

"No," Mr. Orichton repeated something he had 
before said ; " I wish to give no offence, but really the 
whole affair has made so much unpleasantness, I am 
sick of the lot. I'll wash my hands of it all. Of 
course I know nothing about the girl, and am bound 
not to know; I do not say you do, I suppose you 
don't ; but things get about, and so much has been 
said, one way and the other, that — in short, Mr. 
Skurrick, I mean no offence, but I'd rather " 

"That I'd go elsewhere — that's the long and the 
short of it," said the other. 

" Well, not so much yourself as the man — that 
fellow Hinton — coming to and fro-— I say nothing, you 
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know — ^I'm not bound to know all that passes in my 
house ; but there are some things that — well, in short 
I'd rather he did not come, he can't Jeeep a close 
mouih^ and in fact——." 

'' All right, I see ; don't you be afraid, Crichton," 
returned the other. '^ I suppose I can stay to- 
night ?" 

" Oh i certainly, certainly ; and it's more of that 
man I speak. In his liquor, you see, he is apt to 
talk. I wish to give no offence — ^I hope you under^ 
stand — but the character of my house " 

'' All right ; we're off to-morrow. Good-night.*' 

** The house is sure to fill next week with the com- 
mittees," soliloquized *' The Admirable," as he took his 
way to his cozy bed-chamber. 

At the same hour, Philip Steyne walked his solitary 
cell, seating himself at interrals upon the coarse hard 
pallet, and mechanically repeated the words that had 
haunted him through the day, till he ceased to realise 
tiieir meaning. 

"Five years!" 

That time last night he was a wanderer— an out- 
cast ; but he had a purpose, a will to cany it out — he 
was free. A prisoner now, unjustly; hope, power, 
usefulness, independence — all blotted out. 

They brought him his supper : a better one than he 
or his dead mother had eaten for many a day of her 
hard-worked life. They lighted a dim lamp, in the 
wall between two cells. 

As memory came slowly back, from the horrid fixed- 
ness of that one idea, arose the pictures of those days 
now gone for ever. How had circumstance sapped 
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and undermined the very foundation of the fabric, tUl, 
piece bj piece, hour by hour, it had slipped firom his 
grasp, never to be recalled ! He recounted all he had 
lost — ^home— parents — sister-:— liberty, and in ques- 
tioning, doubting, vainly seeking cause — still losing as 
he thought. 

The day was gone out ; the pitying night was come, 
and they left him alone with it and his Orief. 


END OF THE FIBST PABT. 
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PART SECOND. SEEKING. 


CHAPTEB EIGHTEENTH. 

A DOTTBT. — ^A HAPPT BELEASE. 

Oh, had I faith, as in the days gone by, 
That knew no doubt, and feared no myistery ! 

And yet perhaps 'twere best 
That she should die, with all the sunshine on her, 
And all the benedictions of the mourning, 
Before this affluence of golden light 
Shall fade into a cold and clouded grey. 
Then into darkness. Longfellow. 

PiVB years have passed. 

A bold assertion it seems. By a few pen-strokes claim- 
ing your credence, O patient reader, to the fact that 
in these four words we dismiss the time of seed, blos- 
som, harvest and slumber ; the hopes, births and joys ; 
the deaths, marriages, and sorrows, of twenty recur- 
ring seasons. 

Such a tax on your imagination as when honest Tom 
Noddy — whom you have known as an exemplary tallow 
chandler, an immaculate cotton spinner, or waste 
dealer — ^rising from his genuflexion to royalty, you are 
requested henceforth to behold in him the loyal, trusty, 
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and well-beloved knight, whom, as such, you are bound 
to respect and honour. All by virtue of the stroke of 
no less mild a weapon than has brought jou and I 
acquaint. 

Pive years — ^not long — "It seems but yesterday, 
this day five years.'* The well-saved furniture is 
little worse, the thrifty housewife eyes complacently 
her yet fresh tapestries, her curtains and coverlids, 
still unsullied. " Who'd think they'd been in wear 
these five years P" and shakes, and smooths, and trium- 
phantly prognosticates for them another five years' 
career, as free from speck or tarnish. 

A brief, swifb time to some. 

Pive years of taking in pussy's meat, and pouring 
out her milk, of toasting the muffin, and dozing over 
the weekly paper in the chimney comer, or the seventh 
day's sermon in the cozy pew. 

Pive years of gentle flowing, quiet little stream. 
Pive years of dash and unrest, ne'er spent, headlong 
torrent. 

Pive years of the stone cell, the grated loophole, the 
painfully scratched register. Pive years ! there are 
three times that to come. 'Tis but a small part, yet 
oh, it seems a lifetime ! The babe that was just bom, 
when he came here first a prisoner, must be a man by 
now. Only five years I The iron has worn away the 
skin upon the poor ankle, the manacle hangs loose 
upon the wrist. Three times five I — will it have worn 
to the bone by then ? Ah, it will not last ; he shall 
die, long before another five ! Tip and down, pace the 
cell, bow the head, count the shadow of the grated 
bars — still the same — eight each way. Pive years. 
Three times that — sixty seasons yet ! 
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Friend of the minute, across this page, what may 
not the five years have brought you ? To your hearth 
and home little faces and pattering feet, in which your 
own childhood is renewed, and for whom new words 
are added to your daily prayer ; or haply for whose 
misery your tears fall more bitterly than for the pinch 
iron want has fixed upon yourself? Looking back 
across those twenty seasons, see you the summer or 
the winter plainest ? Call you to mind the improved 
opportunity, the good resolve acted out, the evil 
impulse crushed; dear friendships formed, new ties 
drawn close — hope your household guest ? 

These five years, have they brought you good for- 
tune, in the marring of your dearest aspirations, or 
misery, mayhap, in the granting of your heart's 
desire? In them you have — ^favoured of Heaven — 
found its best gift, the one of all, to walk with you 
through life unto death. Or you have perhaps awoke, 
to find the temple you had raised a baseless ruin, to 
count the shadow of your prison bars, and mark the 
w^^uring of the iron, day by day. 

It is a fine May morning, the daisies will be glist- 
ening on the grass-grown graves of " Piert's Eest ; " 
but we have not now to do with them. We are far 
from the old scene, though the same sunshine lights 
up a huge formal-looking building, standing alone in 
a wide extent of open country. 

Upon the slip of grass, on the side which receives 
the morning sun, two gentlemen are pacing to and 
fro ; one, by his dress, we know is a clergyman, the 
other the superintendent of the reformatory. 

" Tes," continue the latter, in answer to a remark 
from his companion ; ^* a singular lad, an exception t'^' 
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enreiy ordinaiy case, one tbat it is impossible to deal 
witH bj any general role.** 

** He seemed intelligent^ thooghtfiiL" 

^Yes, more thought than is natural, or good for 
any boy in his circamstanoes. He faroods oyer some 
one idea, night and day, with the penererance of a 
monomaniac. The fellow s life is actually devoured 
by the fever of his thoughts. He had a severe illness 
when he was received, I am told — was on the verge 
of death, in fact ; since then he has been just as 
you have seen him. Tractable enough, with one 
exception, but in that parpetual mood of brooding 
anxiety." 

" You say one exception." 

^Yes; one of the lads informed us that Steyne 
never joined throughout in the Lord's Prayer with 
the rest ; it was inquired into— your predecessor, Mr. 
Limpett, had the boy up to question him." 

" He denied it, of course ?" 

'^ Not a bit — he owned to it, and when Mr. Limpett 
took him to task, confessed that he could not, in his 
oonscience, ask to be forgiven his sins as he forgave, 
since he had from his heart determined never to for- 
give one man as long as he lived.' 

" A young heathen — shocking!' 

" Well, there's not a doubt but the lad had been 
hardly used. It was pretty clear that he was inno- 
sent in the matter that sent him here ; and it seems 
his family had suflfered some wrong at the hands of 
the prosecutor ; but Mr. Limpett very kindly showed 
the boy the error of his notions, and insisted on his 
i^peating the prayers with the rest, though I believe 
the young rebel was only half convinced. It's asto- 
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niBhing, when some of these young folks do trouble 
themselves to think, what work thej make with their 
philosophy — must puzzle you sometimes, I fancy, to 
help them out of the slough. But Steyne's a good 
lad, take him all in all ; we have had less trouble with 
him than any other in the place ; I only wish he had 
made a better start in life, and in more eligible com- 
pany than he can't help having occasionally here." 

" Yes, it's a pity. He leaves to-day ; what does he 
follow P" 

"Nothing. He has shown no particular talent 
beyond a slight knack at mechanical construction. 
His whole mind is bent upon going in search of a 
baby sister, who was stolen years ago." 

** Ah, I have heard something of ib." 

" A wild story-book notion ; but the only person 
who seems to take any interest in him gives way to 
it, so nobody else can interfere. Now they have 
opened the doors, we can go through, I will show 
you the vaults; you'll be surprised at the extent — 
this way." 

Meanwhile in one of the large airy dormitories, near 
an open casement, sat two boys, upon one of the clean 
narrow beds, on which, in marching order, lay all the 
worldly possessions of the elder. 

Whom five years have not so changed, but that we 
at once recognise him. 

The earnest eyes, with their deep shadows, add to 
the intense expression of the pale face, with the short 
upper lip, square chin, wide brow, and thick dark hair. 
It would seem that Philip's solitary prison life has 
improved upon the poor promise of his childhood, 
though the great prerogative of humanity has set its 
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mark already upon his young features, and be looks 
much older than in fact he is. 

Upon the bed beside him sat a young boy ; be could 
not be more than six years old, so stunted, pitiful, and 
sickly, yet with so much of the flaxen-haired innocence 
of the pretty child remaining, you must have wondered 
how even suspicion could charge such a creature with 
worse fault than its mother's hand might well correct. 

He held a hand of the elder boy between his own, 
his head resting on Philip's breast, for a painful back- 
ing cough shook his weak frame, and made the support 
welcome as it was lovingly given. The eyes of both 
were fixed upon the road leading across the common 
to the house. 

^' And when it comes in sight, shall you be going 
then?" asked the younger one, breaking silence. 

" Yes, Bob ; almost directly," said the other, draw- 
ing the little fellow closer to him. 

" Quite gone, Philip, you'll soon be," returned the 
child, sorrowfully ; " and I shall be all by myself." 

" Oh, not all ; there's Sam Free, and Ned Lamb, 
good boys ; you'll get along with them. Bob." 

" They're not like you, Philip, you've been so good 
— the only one that ever was good to me, 'sides my 
mother ; you will go and see her, Philip, wonH you ? 
and tell her it wasn't me that took the clothes, only 
as they alius had a spite again mother ; she knows it 
wasn't, though ; but if you'd see her and tell her you'd 
knowed me. TouU not forget the name ?" 

"Deering — no, indeed, I'll not forget, I'll find 
her out; I will indeed, Bob, the moment I get to 
London." 

" Are you a-going straight to London ? " 
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'* Yes, Bob, as fSast as ever I can, and I do 171811 
you was coming out with me ; but you won't be dull, 
will you? They're yery good hero; and as to the 
bad boy«, when they see you don't want to hear their 
tales, they'll let you be. Your mother'll get to see 
you, I dare say, and three years will soon pass. Bob. 
Why, see, I have been five, and now it's gone by." 

The child shook its little head with unnatural 
gravity. 

''I shall be in there, long afore that." .And he 
pointed to the burying-ground, jost visible where 
they sat. 

'*" Oh, nonsense. Bob ; you mustn't talk so ! I used 
to think so when first I came ; but see, here I am, all 
jdght." 

''You hadn't got a cough like I have. Mother 
used to say it'll be a mercy if it took me afore her, 
there'd nobody care for me when she was gone. I 
would like to see mother though ; but you'll tell her, 
Philip, won't you, as I didn't take them things, upon 

mj " The boy stopped short, and cla[^d his 

little hand upon his mouth. '' Oh, Steyne ! I forgot 
then! I'll remember! — I'll not say those words — ^I 
won't, indeed, when you're gone ; but I want her to 
know it wasn't me, and she knowed nothing about it 
that night, though she'll not think it was her Bob, I 
b'lieve ; but? they'll have told her so." 

" Was she ill, then, when they took you ?" 

"No, no, she wasn't iU — she'd been a-drinking, 

thoujgh " The harsh cough stopped his words, 

and strained every feeble limb, as he clung to Steyne, 
who put his strong arms about him, and bowed over 
him with the tenderness of a woman. 
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The paroxysm past, the poor sufferer hj pale and 
exhausted on the little bed, and FhHip knelt by his 
side. He soothed him, forbade his talking ; spoke of 
his mother B visit in anticipation, of what they bad 
done together, of little things he had taught bim, of 
tales be had told bim. The poor boy lay with bis 
eyes fixed upon bis kind comforter, who, strong in bis 
charitable deed, even, repressed the loud beating at 
his heart as he beard the cart drive into the court- 
yard, which he knew was to restore bim to liberty. 
He never moved, but the child's quick ears had caught 
the sound. 

"It's come! — ^they're calling you — you're going," 
he said between the painful fits of coughing. "I 
shan't never see you again — ^but you'll tell mother — 

I'll be good— I'U think of all you've told me '' 

Tears, which come with softness, that bard child- 
hood had scarcely known; but as the cart jogged 
slowly across the common, and Philip turned to wave 
his hand for the last time, the forlorn creature put its 
thin hands before its face, and, sitting down by the 
heap of boyish treasures, the last legacy of his friendly 
protector, sobbed and cried bitterly, "I shall never 
see him no more — never no more ! " 

Meanwhile, we will over the common, to catch up 
the cart of good David Crump, restoring Philip Steyne 
to liberty and new life. 

Crump's cart it is, but not David himself, as he had 
meant three weeks ago it should be. L'homme pro- 
pose, &c. ; and no man's plans could have been more 
fully laid than had been David's a month ago. He 
had, after all endeavours failing, so eotirely given up 
the hope of ever finding poor Bose, that he had 
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trusted to preyail on Philip to do the samb, and 
accept an offer he was prepared to make, of opening 
a way to fame and fortune in his own trade, and near 
himself. He was disappointed to find the lad still 
continue firm in his resolve to prosecute the search 
liimself, regardless of all else; but, anjwaj, Crump 
had settled to have his old favourite with him for the 
first few weeks of his emancipation, to talk matters 
over, to start him, if he would go, on his travels in a 
fitting manner, and above all to make a last effort to 
keep him near them altogether. 

But, see you, great vessels will wreck, and swamp 
the lesser craft — ^firms will be bankrupt^ and the little 
children of the workers be hungry — and the cinder 
fire, and the blanketless bed, and naked toes, teach 
them betimes a practical lesson, that will chance to 
stick by them when you shall read abstract truths of 
how virtue is its own reward here below, to doubting 
ears. 

Secure in the faith of his own honest soul, poor 
Crump had in an evil hour trusted more than the 
value of his own labour to the high and mighty show- 
ing of the dashing firm in whose speculations he had 
largely embarked — &om his own pocket good cash had 
been expended to a much larger amount than, for his 
life, he had dared acquaint PoUy with — had antici- 
pated, with pride the lustre to be added to his fame, 
and the not inconsiderable addition to his means 
finally to be gained. 

As the handwriting upon the wall shook the veiy 
soul of Bel^hazzar's feasters, so the fatal word bank* 
rupt struck to the heart of poor David, when, shivering 
and shaking like a guilty thing, he hardly dared en- 
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quire the extent of his loss. Siinply all — no hope, no 
prospect, and happily, not the cruelty to keep him 
long in suspense. 

Vain for me to attempt to describe the agony of the 
poor fellow, sharpened by remorse at the recollection 
of his own imprudence, by the certainty of an avenger 
at hand ; for Polly was at her mother's at Buxton, 
but would be home in two days. Serious thoughts of 
deferring that meeting, as far as this world was con- 
cerned, rushed upon his mind. The worst unknown 
could be better dared than that of which he now felt, 
alas ! he had eyen yet only tasted in moderation. 

But—" the back is fitted to the burden "— " the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb " — ^there is a I»w 
of compensation runs throughout the great plan — or 
" misfortunes never come alone." — ^Tou may put it 
which way you please. 

Mrs. Crump had caught a bad cold; the cold he- 
came influenza, influenza quinsey. Mrs. Crump lost 
her strength ; worst sign of all, lost her voice. Mrs. 
Crump survived just long enough to enjoin her heart- 
broken husband to have her buried in the new 
churchyard; to let all the children come to the 
funeral, baby and all — and — as he hoped to meet her 
in another place — ^not to have it christened after his 
eldest sister, whom she could never forgive for not 
coming to her in her last " trouble"— finally, specially 
exhorted him not to marry till the youngest should be 
nine years of age — and so departed, in happy igno- 
rance of ihefatuppas in worldly wisdom made by poor 
David — ^who, good fellow, spared her last mom^its the 
pang, not perhaps free of a misgiving tliat had she 
learned it, she must undoubtedly have rallied and 
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cheated death, rather than miss so rare an opportunity 
of fulfilling her mission. 

So within a few short weeks was changed the plan 
of Philip's staunch friend who, true to the last, offered 
to make him a sharer of his fortunes when, his whilom 
'' angel " deposited in her earthly home, the remnants 
of his poor belongings gathered together, he yielded 
to the persuasion of some fellow-sufferers by the 
smash, and agreed to make one of a party about to 
found new hearths in Australia. 

Of course Philip, with all due gratitude, declined. 
Crump would fain have come to fetch him away to say 
farewell, to give him advice, but his hours on English 
earth were limited, his cash stiU more so ; the care of 
his young family pressed upon him, the journey was 
long, the money would do Phil more good. To a 
friend who had some commissions to fulfil at the town 
where young Steyne had intended to go. Crump en- 
trusted the charge of a letter, heavy with good wishes, 
honest love, and kindly warning ; heavy, too, with all 
he could give, more than he could spare, and s^ 
earnest wish that, for itself, was worth the reality of 
such effusions in general. 

" God bless you, and keep you what you are." 

Such the benison that started young Philip on his 
travels. 
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CHAPTBE NINETEENTH. 

A GOOD TUEK — A WHISPEB. 

What it a trifle f In the aoom caps 

Dwell the great ships, the mighty seas that ride ; 

The tiny moth-egg yields the silken web 

That clothes the palace in its purple pride. 

A bodkin point hath let out lordly life, 

A woman's &ce whole cities brought to grie^ 

A slackened shoe-tie gained a man a wife, 

A well-turned limb made '* hero" of a thiet 

Author. 

Ths ideas of the young traveller were changed, 
since, five years ago, he started on the sea-beach with 
somewhat of the same project in view. His destina- 
tion was unaltered, but that was alL In that space 
of time Philip had learned and had thought much, 
if, as we have seen, not always with the best result. 
In his first acquaintance with the forbidden tree, it 
might be he had plucked of the bitterest iruit, and 
that the knowledge of evil was now to guide him in 
his almost hopeless search. From the conversation of 
boys older, if not in the world, in its ways, he had 
learned to dread the worst ; and while confirmed in 
his determination never to relinquish his quest for his 
lost sister, he had been even more impressed with the 
probability that in the largest towns, London above 
all, would that inquiry be best pursued. 

"Whether experience, too, had led him to put less 
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faith in the Mr. Flunkett of old than at five years 
ago, I know not ; but that idea occupied a yerj small 
space in Philip's plan of action now, if indeed it 
remained at aU. It seemed as though the great con- 
clusion arrived at was, to rely upon himself. 

In yet another way had the corrupt source of know- 
ledge been not unfruitful to him. Eagerly he had 
listened to, and stored up, the sad histories of his 
unhappy companions, their misfortunes, their wretch- 
edness, their crimes, too often related with a trium- 
phant zest, and pride of superior Tillany ; and Philip 
had silently noted the recurring fact, almost inva- 
riably the same — drink. The parents' or the master's 
vice — ^the miserable home, the lax guardianship- 
drink constantly at the root — the public-house and 
its meretricious belongings — again and again, the 
lure, the pitfall, the Judas, the executioner. 

I say the lad marked this ; and even, though loath- 
ing the terrible histories, so much of one fashion, he 
would, on the arrival of a new inmate, in the hours 
for relaxation, draw him on to tell his tale, and with 
nervous eagerness wait for the creaking of the same 
cruel hinge on which so many of these pitiful child 
lives turned. 

Feeding the fire that already burned at his heart, 
strengthening the bitterness of those dreadful recol- 
lections which each day rather seemed to brand more 
strongly into his memory, and on which, in the 
reticience of his nature, he had brooded, till he be- 
lieved life to contain for him but two purposes — the 
recovery of the child sister, destroyed, castaway, as 
she might be ; and, second only, but awaiting that — 
Bevenge. 
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It was late in the daj when the cart stopped, and 
the driyer, with a hearty shake of the hand, hade his 
young fellow-traveller good-bye. 

Philip had expressed a wish to stop at this town in 
preference to going on a few miles further. Cramp 
had furnished him with a recommendation to a rela^ 
tion of his own at the next town, some fifty miles on ; 
but Steyne had learned from one of his late com- 
panions some particulars concerning this place, which 
had determined him on visiting it. 

With his small stock of money securely hidden in 
his boot, haviDg left his bundle at a humble shop 
where he found he could sleep that night, he made his 
way to the part of the town so clearly described to 
him. 

Here, amid dirt and noise, vile sights and sounds, 
poverty so merging into vice, vice so kin to want; 
charity and justice alike forbear to question, Philip 
made his way, now lingering by a lamp to catch the 
glimpse of a passing face, now turning away with a 
shudder, lest he might indeed see what he looked for. 

At one comer, where a gin-shop threw its noisome 
glare across the road, the sound of a piano and singing 
arrested his steps. Involuntarily he turned towards 
the door, his foot was on the step, closely were the 
ideas associated in his mind, he almost believed he 
should find her. As he hesitated two young girls 
almost reeled i^inst him. 

" Was you looking for me, my love ?" said one, 
throwing hdr arms about his neck. The other sh'pped 
her arto through his ; and while Philip strove to extri- 
cate himself without violence, they had dragged him 
into the public-house. 
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" Stand off, there, you Sal," said the first, ** it's me 
he's a-going to treat." 

•* Ton get out," returned the other, with an oath ; 
" he can treat which he likes — ^it's me, ain't it, dear ?" 
at the same moment adroitly slipping h^ hand into 
Steyne's pocket, which the other perceiving, she flew 
upon her like a tiger. Philip turned to leave the 
place, but the girls darted after him, each swearing he 
had promised to treat her. 

'' Now, then ! rowing again !" said a constable, as 
the door was thrown open upon the struggling, vocife- 
rating trio. 

" Take 'em all off, the whole lot," shouted the 
indignant barmaid. Philip, freeing himself from the 
unwelcome embraces of the rivals, in a few words ex- 
plained, turning his pockets inside out, as a convincing* 
proof he could not have made any such overtures as 
had been attributed to him. 

" Well, young man," said the constable, " my 
opinion is, that if you're as you*say, you*d best keep 
out of such company. There be off, with the pair of 
you ! and don't let me catch you again, that's all !" 

With a shake he set £ree the girls, who took to their 
heels, the one with a derisive grimace at Philip, the 
other spitting on his foot as she passed him. 

" There ain't one going in, nor coming out o' this 
house that ain't as black a sheep as is to be found ; 
now that house below there is quiet enough ; but take 
my advice, young fellow, if you want to keep clear of 
that lot, don't come here." 

To such an authority Philip thought it might be 
well to disclose his purpose, and in a few words he 
made it known. 
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" Eh, eh, eh — ^bless my soul ! — ^why, my lad, you 
might as well look for a needle in a bottle of hay! 
And turned five years, you say, and no mark, no 
nothing. Why you wouldn't know her 1" 

" Oh but I should, I should know her anywhere, of 
a thousand.** 

" You think so, but there's many things to alter a 
girl in that time — ^why it might ha' been one o' them 
yery wenches — they're neither of them more than 
twelve or fourteen." 
Philip sickened at the thought. 
" No, no, it*s just a wild goose chase in my opinion 
you coming to sucli a place, my good fellow. If she's 
here anyway, depend on it she ain't worth the finding 
and if she's a clever piece, as you say, she's likely 
turned to better account." 

" What was that music up there ?" 
" That singing and strumming ? — ^that's the young 
German that plays for the landlord, he owes him no 
end of a bill, poor devil, and has taken to play it out. 
He is a good hand too." 
Brief programme of another domestic tragedy. 
They had reached the end of the narrow street, and 
the constable turning back, bade him good night, with 
a parting piece of advice, — " Now, young man, you 
advertise, and ofier a reward, and all that — ^but don't 
you come here a hunting and bothering, take my word 
for it you'll get no good, not a bit — good night." 

Sick at heart, Philip was fain to acknowledge the 
hard truth — slight indeed was the chance on which 
he had come to that den of misery and corruption ; 
but, after all, what were his best chances of success 
but mere probabilities ? 
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He turned away, and had walked some distance 
before he found that he had taken a different direc- 
tion, and was leaving the town by another road. It 
must be a long way to the place where he had left 
his bundle and engaged his bed. It was getting late, 
the roads were deserted, and Philip, who had taken no 
refreshment since morning, was both tired and hungry. 

He retraced his steps for a short distance, and came 
to a wayside public-house which he remembered to 
have passed before. With his deep-rooted dislike of 
such places, he could not prevail on himself to even 
enquire the way ; but having refreshed himself with a 
draught from a friendly pump a few yards off, he sat 
down to wait the coming of some passenger of whom 
he might obtain the necessary directions. 

Here he had not sat long, resting his burning fore- 
head against the cold iron, when loud voices from the 
public-house attracted his attention. ' 

" Now I tell you it's no use ! not a bit ! — ^I'm not 
going to be done in that manner — ^I've had enough of 
it ! Coming and drinking and eating, and a using of 
the house, and then think to gammon me with a pack 
of lies. It won't do, so I tell you." 

Philip's instinct told him it was the publican who 
thus vented his indignation on some unfortunate, 
whose humble tones he heard in reply — 

" Indeed there's no lies — I didn't think it would 
have run up so, and I haven't called for much, though 
I own I've been sitting here a good bit, for I was foot- 
sore, and heartsore too, for that matter.'* 

" Well, I can't help that, can I ? I don*t keep 
house to cure people's hearts, now, do I P" 

Most fervently the young hearer might have re* 
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^ponded in the negatiye to thtt — Yntt his attentiDQ 
was abeorbed in what followed. 

'' Indeed, Fm sony enough, from my soul I am, 
that I stayed, bnt I'd been down home, hadn't been 
there, nor heard nothing of 'em for five years, and mj 
wife's gone — ^the little girl I left her with dead — not a 
soul remembered me, or cared to-— I came right away, 
and I felt like I could get no farther, when I tonied 
in for a rest." 

" Well, well, it's a bad job, but it don't pay me, 
now, do it P" 

'' I hare but the shilling." 

"" Thai; won't pay three, now, will it ?" 

'* I shall get in to barracks to-morrow night— I will 
send it you, on the honour of a soldier." 

Philip's hand clenched at the load laugh of the pub- 
lican. ^' What's that ?" he said, '^ something rottener 
than any other body's, I guess. Now, I tell you what 
I'll do ; you leave that 'ere thingummy at your back, 
and I'll keep it safe and sound till such time as yon 
sends the money. It'll be no mortal use to me, so 
you're sure I'd sooner see the brass." 
, '' I daren't, indeed. I should get into disgrace." 

'' What odds to me ! " cried the man, now getting 
furious. ^Tou should know what's in your pocket 
afore you crams your belly. But, there, it's no good 
a-talking, if you can't pay, and won't leave what you 
might, why, the constable must see about it, that's 
all. Here, Sam 1" 

'' Well, if I must, I must," said the soldier; and as 
Philip had now approached the door, he could see him, 
as he proceeded slowly to unstrap the knapsack from his 
shoulder, where he had just fastened it, after his rest. 
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Had it been the verieat orripple or ootcaet so cir* 
cumstanced, it would hare altered nothing of Pkilip'a 
ioteiition; jret I will not s&j but bis feet moved tiie 
faster up tbe steps when he looked at the face of the 
subject of the dilemma. 

He was a sun-burnt haggard mmoif who had seen 
good aerrioe : bia dark hair was grixzled, his face worn 
and eaiiefttl, his tall form slightlj bowed — ^tbe more 
for tii0 last few houra, mfujrbe, that had added the final 
siznifw to the burden. But the publican aaw nought 
of aU this. Three shiUijaga was owing to him, and in 
default of the hard cash, he ickiisaed aeouritj. Honiest 
mail, who can blame him ? 

His hand was extended for tlie case, when Philip 
laid his upon the arm of the acAdier. • 

" Don't give him that," he said, and he put some 
silver into the hand of the other, as he stood in silent 
wonder at the interruption. *' Fay him, and donH let 
him have that." 

•* ^od bless you, boy ! whoever you are," cried the 
soldier in amazement ; *' but I can't take your moziey, 
I don't even know your face." 

" I know you don't, but you'll take the money and 
pay him — t^e it, quick, don't give him that ! " 

All astonishment, tbe soldier paid the no less 
wondering publican, to whom Philip had not even 
turned his eyes. To him they were all of the one 
type— tiie smooth-spoken, white-vested Crichton, as 
he thrust his pale mother' from the door that night, 
as over that mother's grave the boy defied him five 
years ago. 

" God bless you, and thank you, my lad, again, who- 
ever you are," said the man warmly, taking the boy's 

B 2 
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hand as he followed him to the door. ** Where will I 
aend the money ?" 

** Yon can't aend it, I don't want it ; I am going 
away,** aaid FhHip, honiedly. 

^* Welly hut don't nm off; aee here, there'a a tdfle 
left, yonli have aomething thia chiUy night." 

" God forbid ! *' aaid young Steyne, ao fervently that 
all near him looked up, and the landlord retreated a 
pace within hia bar, aa one who aeenta hydrophobia. 

** Aye, but youVe done me the beat turn ever waa 
done me by mortal man, and I can't let you go ao, 
and never, maybe, aee you again. Stay; here, my 
lad, listen ! I did aay Fd never tell it, but you've done 
me a good turn, and Tve nothing else." 

He drew him aaide and diaoouraed for aome momenta 
in a whiaper. 

** It'a a sure thing, I know, but I'm off to India. 
You're young and daring, it'll be a good thing to you 
one of these daya." 

Philip laughed. " Thank you," aaid he ; ** but youTl 
serve me more, I expect, if you'll tell me my way to 
the market-place." 

*^ Ah, that I will," aaid the aoldier ; and he walked 
with Philip to where his road lay straight before him, 
again thanked him, and ahook him by the hand, 
bidding him not forget. ''It'll make your fortune 
one of these daya," said he. - 

Philip ahook hia head, and went upon his aoUtaiy 
way. He was thinking of the gin-shop, the alley, 
the fair young castaways^ and of another, whom aome 
day — some day, he was sure — he should find, and had 
soon forgotten even the cause of the aoldier'a fiiendly 
whisper. 
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CHAPTEE TWENTIETH. 
THE yomTOET— Tronres. 

" Pile high the fire — let the furnace glows, 
While the red molten torrent runs below.** 

**'DeadI ^ 

' Aye, dead ! we all must die, 
' And why not he ? 
* Aks ! my task is o'er — gone, gone for ever !' " 

Thb Bbothebb. {MS, Play. ) 

" No use, my lad, as far as that party's concerned — 
been left here these six months and more. There's 
a good many would be glad to know where ; but I 
don't expect he's to be found any where just handy ; 
it's not likely, I think." 

Such was the answer returned to Philip's enquiries, 
when he presented himself one evening, tired out and 
travel-worn, at the destination of Crump's recommen- 
datory letter. 

It was a foundry, situate in one of the close back 
streets of the dense manufacturing town, where, by a 
rambling circuit, with many a halt, and many delays, 
young Steyne had arrived* His small stock of money 
was nearly spent, for in the course of his ill-directed, 
imcertain enquiries, not a few had been the advan- 
tages taken of his inexperience and evident anxiety, by 
those who, while they led him on by delusive hopes 
made them a source of gain. 

Cast down by repeated failures, yet no way turned 
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from his resolve* Philip entered the town where he 
had determined to prosecute his search with spme- 
what more method than heretofore, and at the same 
time to procure some employment, to recruit his 
scanty funds, ere he started for his final destination, 
London. 

He had counted much on his friend's good word to 
put him on a firm footing with his relative, and here 
was a sore disappointment. The head of the establish- 
ment had quietly taken his departure some months 
since, under circumstances which rendered it unad- 
visable to leave any clue to his destination. 

It was a stirring scene, the high open building with 
the glowing fires, the huge blowers, the ponderous 
machinery, the clang, the din and roar. The swarthy 
giants moving to and fro from out the dusky shadows 
athwart the gleam of the furnace, like unearthly 
assistants at some demon rites, their brawny arms 
swinging to and fro the masses of metal, and the 
heavy castings, vnth a disregard to size or weight, 
that seemed to set at nought all ordinary human 
capabilities. 

It walB such a novel sight to Philip, he stood for 
some minutes absidved in the contemplation of the 
fiery labour. 

There was an attraction for him in the might, and 
strength, the reaUfy of the work ; and when the mouth 
of a furnace opened, and down came the red hot tor- 
rent, and flowed, liquid fire, into the reoeptaele beneath 
the boy's heart leaped at the sight of the 'power tiiat 
could sway the fierce lurid mass, the very emblem of 
durability and resistance, moved to pliancy by men's 
ingenuity and will. 
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''Lend a hand here! will you, my lad?" shouted a 
man at a truck which had just lumhered into the 
yard heavily laden. 

I^ilip sprang up, right willingly, and lent material 
assistance in quickly unpacking the load. 

'* Eh ! but you're a strong chap, you are," said the 
man, as young Steyne shouldered a casting he would 
have put aside for four hands. 

*' You'll never do it,*' said the head man, who stood 
by. ^ Dashed if he haan't though ! well, upon iny 
word, I haven't seen better than that ; he looks but 
eUght too. You'll have a drink of something though, 
after that, my man." 

" No." Philip wanted nothing of the kind, only if 
he might be allowed just to stop and see them finish 
that casting. *^ Stop and welcome.' 

" Was it work you was wanting in that letter ?" 
asked the foreman, coining up to where Philip stood, 
after some time had passed. 

" I do want work," was the reply. " I can't say 
what's in the letter, but it was his uncle wrote it, to 
speak for me, I suppose." 
. " Ah ! I see— you've been used to this ?" 

"No." Philip was bound to confess he was but 
an admiring ignoramus. 

*'£h, eh, but I might have guessed a^ much, by 
your seeming so taken with it, — ^but it*s a pity too. 
Now, see that man there feeding the furnace ; do yon 
fancy you could make any hand of that ? " 

Philip modestly gave assurance of his belief that at 
least he could " try." 

" Well, so you can do thatf* said the good-natured 
foreman, slapping his thigh ; '^ and you shall too. We 
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lost a boy here a couple of weeks back — a young scape- 
grace he was — ^I said we'd do without better than 
with, but dashed if I don't give you a trial. I liked ihe 
way you stepped out to handle those things just now." 

There and then Philip would haye given a sample 
of his abilities, but the foreman would not hear of it. 
It was Eriday night; he shouldn't have suck a bad 
chance as to begin on a Friday anyway. He kept 
Philip beside him that evening, pointing out* the 
various operations in the process of casting ; gave him 
an idea of the different rules and regulations of the 
" shop ;" and bade him come in the morning to com* 
mence his new duties. 

Such was the first step of young Steyne in his new 
independence. That it required no extraordinary 
exertion of talent, that it afforded no scope for the 
discovery of any latent genius, may be cause why he 
succeeded, as he did, in giving perfect satisfaction, 
in justifying the predilection of the foreman, in over- 
coming the little jealousies and prejudices against a 
new comer which can find breathing-room, even in 
a foundry. Hard matter though, at first ; for Philip's 
principle touched on the tenderest point of the 
swarthy giants' habits. He would help them in the 
hottest, heaviest, most vexing of their labours ; was 
ever ready to bear a hand, even in the midst of his 
own special duties — and his aid was not that which 
even a Hercules could afford to despise — but he would 
not budge a foot to the adjoining public-house — ^not 
even to give the order for the brackish nectar for 
which these fiery devotees thirsted from morning till 
night ; would pay no footing ; would join in no boyish 
carouse, nor stand treat upon any pretext. 
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At first, little less than martyrdom seemed likely to 
be the reward of his staunch adhesion to what was, in 
fact, the neutral working of revenge. So deep, so 
fervent, was his hatred of the thing that had struck 
at the root of all his promised life — so complete his 
conviction of the undying curse attached to its use, 
its existence, its very preselice— he loathed the houses 
where it dwelt, its scent upon the air, its written 
names upon the wall. But his new companions knew 
nothing of all this, and resented his difference of 
practice as a tacit assumption of superiority over 
themselves. 

Has it never struck you, by the way, what singular 
exceptions people make to general rules in the matter 
of drinking ? Now, you might refuse mutton, or beef, 
or pork, either one— you might make the exception in 
&vour of turbot, turtle, salmon, pine-apple, marmalade, 
whitebait, or artichokes, to the end of your days — 
and no more remark would be made than, if your 
acquaintance wished particularly to compliment you, 
to remember you " did not like so-and-so"— more 
especially if the dish be an expensive oue. But the 
moment your dislikes extend to the bottles and 
decanters, people begin to " wonder if you think you 
are any better than they." Tou may refuse the 
venison, or turn from the Irish stew, without fear of 
compromisiDg your claim as but frail humanity ; but 
decline the champagne, reject the porter, dear friends 
begin to look askance, to think over " what have they 
been saying ?" to wonder if " they can talk before 
him," and, in short, to regard you as one who has 
private reasons for considering himself several notches 
above mere sublunary perfection. / 
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Again; if I chance to meet my landlady coming 
from the bootmaker's, the milliner's, or eyen tlie 
butcher's, she seldom fails to make a dead stop, to 
greet me cordially — ^hope Sally is attentive — ^that my 
cough is better — ^heard me cough in the night, &c.,&c 
But, if returning home, rather later, it may be, than 
usual, a trim little figure pops out of the aide-^oor of 
a brilliantly-lighted house at the comer of our street, 
with a smart silk apron thrown with careftil careless^ 
ness over the hands, there ia no stopping to aak about 
the cold, or what will I take for supper, or if I am 
tired, or hungry, or anything else. Now, though I 
may be a stranger of forty-eight hours, the black dress 
flits before me up the steps, in at the door, and is 
down stairs before I am on the mat, while any doubts 
as to my not i being known are dispelled by Sall/B 
instant appearance with the candles. 

Why is this P Does her mind misgive her that her 
pretty face and trim widow's cap will appear to less 
advantage in the doorway of the "Vaults?" or ifl 
there anything more to be ashamed of, fetching in a 
bottle what one wishes to drink, than in a basket what 
one wishes to eat or to wear ? 

Anyway, 'tis but scurvy treatment of such an 
intimate — this disowning and skulking with him into 
comers, this tacit acknowledging of his disreputable 
kinship. But it is the same, from the mansion to the 
foundry. 

Be given, then, the more credit to the power of 
quiet, firm and p^nsistent kindness ; which could ove^ 
come even prejudice and ignorance, and made young 
Steyne, in the course of a few weeks, to be, at least, 
respected by his companions. I will not undertake 
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to WKf bat be migbt owe it Bomewbat to bis proved 
strengtb and power, so &r beyond that usual at bis 
age. On tbe wbole, it was judged prudent to be 
friendly witb one well disposeA to be so. His firiend 
tbe foreman had not deemed it prudent to interfere in 
bifl behalf, but saw with satisfaetiofi the eourse things 
were taking. 

Meaowbilei Philip bad abated nothing of bis zeal in 
the great object of his trarels, though his efforts were 
pursued with better chanoe of success. He had ob- 
tained an audience at the bead-quarters of the police 
jn the town, at the workhouse, at the infirmary ; and 
though information was readily afforded, and promises 
given, all was qualified by the declaration of the hope- 
lessness of success at such a distance of time. 

But young Steyne was not one <^ those to be easily 
discouraged ; undismayed, he continued to devote every 
spare hour in the planning or acting out some new 
scheme. Present difficulties seemed but the fitting 
price to be paid for the triumph he felt to be secure. 

In London centred all his hopes; the full force of 
his energies he reserved for the final search in the 
great city, where, in his own mind, he had laid tbe 
scene of his success. Already he counted the weeks 
that must intervene ere he should have secured a little 
sum sufficient for the journey ; to his friend, the &>re^ 
man, he intended confiding the purpose in view, and 
hoped from him to obtain an introduction to similar 
employment in the metropolis. 

His scheme was not badly arranged, and he worked 
the more cheerfuUy, and returned at night to his 
very humble bed, with a heart much less heavy that 
his purpose lay so clearly defined before him. But 
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though Fate, slackemng at times the tether, seems to 
slumber at her post, she will but the more hastily assert 
herself; and, by the sudden curb arresting man's pre- 
sumptuous career, remind him of her supremacy. 

" Bum chap, that !" observed one. of the men, as 
Philip one morning quitted the foundry on an errand 
for the foreman* 

" He'll run his legs off anywhere for you, except to 
the public. Qaeer, ain't it P" 

" Eh, it is so. I couldn't 'bide the lad noway, at 
the first, but somehow he comes over one. You can't 
fiill out with him." 

" He's a rum un for staring at the girls.'* 

" What ! Steyne P" 

'' Ah ! I walked behind him down by the Nunsgate 
t'other evening, he didn't know it was me, you're 
sure ; and if he didn't look into the face of every girl 
he met ; ah, and when he got to the comer, round into 
Black Alley, he stood by the gin-shop there, and 
watched every mortal petticoat as came along." 

" Did he speak to any of 'em P" 

*' Not he, and when one of the wenches stopped right 
facin' him, he drew himself up and walked away." 

" He's a queer one." 

" He just is, but he is the right sort for* work, and 
no mistake. I say. Bishop, 'ha ye seen anything of 
Hinton lately P Is he never comin' no more P" 

'* Aye, I suppose he is, when he's got the fit past." 

'' You don't mean to say as he's on the spree 
still P" 

" Aye, but I do, I saw him yesterday momin' as 
drunk as a lord." 

'' He came in last night," put in another, ^ He 
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lodges where I do. He said he was just 'done up, and 
meant to come to work again." 

'^ Seven weeks, aint it, hes been on the drink P" 

" Six weeks and three days, he says— he can tell 
you to a minute, that's the best of it." 

The men laughed. 

" It's almost a sin to keep on such a fellow, it is 
so," said the head man, *' but what can one do P — he's 
worth any three at a day's work, if one could but 
depend on him." 

Sure enough, about twelve o'clock that day, in 
lounged the absentee ; shaggier, blacker, grosser, and 
more brutal even than in the days when poor Gary 
cooed upon his knee, pinned jasmine in his button* 
hole, leaned her laughing face against his bull head, 
and called him her " dear Old Tom." ^ 

Tom was popular here too, if we may judge from 
the fact that he was welcomed with a buzz of approval 
by the swarthy Yulcans, among whom, even, he was a 
giant. Something of this, perhaps, might be due to 
the vision of the pot-boy from the adjoining house, 
who appeared behiud him, bearing a liberal supply of 
the favourite nectar, which — it being the dinner hour 
— was largely distributed among his fellow-workmen ; 
for in this manner he was wont to atone for his 
periodical absenteeism from the foundry. 

The health of the donor had been drunk with unani-' 
mous honours, and all were inclining an attentive ear 
to the recital of his exploits during his prolonged 
debauchery ; when the tinkle of a bell was heard, and 
a little greyhound ran swiftly into the building and 
through the group of men with Hinton in their midst. 

"It's that dog again!" shouted the bully; 
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^ Bore as I eome back that dog foUowa tne, 1*11 do for 
un one day, I will bo ; whar be't gone ? " 

The man separated; some of them pursued the 
animal, Tom struck at it ; and tbe terrified ereatute, 
darting past FhiLip^ vho was just entering, m^de hk 
escape. 

'* Curse thee ; what did th' let un go &r ? thee 
joung aas!** was the complimentary adjuration of 
Hiuton, as Philip, not heeding him, passed on to his 
own work. 

"Whose dog is it? I haven't seen it this long 
while before," said one man. 

** It belongs to yon fbrin' wench, as lives 'longside 
of my place. She's been away, I reckon ; I han't seen 
her till this momin'." 

" She's a pretty creatur',*' said another. 

"Hoo'b a fitunk-up wench, she is," said Hinton. 
" Winna look at a man, nor gie'n a dvil word. 1*11 
do for that beast one day, I will so." 

" I lodged in the same house a while since," said 
one of them ; " and that girl, I'd hear her ajnging — 
aye, she do sing, and no mistake." 

<< Them fbriners mostly do," remarked a third. 

" Eh ! talk o' singing," said Tom, who had not been 
unmindful of himself, in the distribution of the liquor 
— ^' talk o' singin', ye should ha' heerd a bit of a lass 
as I had the care on — eh ! a many years ago, now it 
is ! — sing ! eh, like a bird, that child would ! a wee 
bit of a creature too, she wur — and dance, eh ! Fond 
o' me too, she wur — could ne'er make enow o' me ; 
greadly little wench ! Hoo journeyed wi' me many a 
mile too. Not that I care for the brats, not I ! but, 
see thee, I owed her father a grudge, and when there 
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was an honest penny to t)6 earnt, it wur killing two 
birds wi' one stone, it wur« Eh I but it v^as a ^ame, 
it was BO.^' 

'* Tell UB Tom ! bow was it ?" «ried the men, crowd- 
ing round. 

'' Well, ye see, he, the father, hud used to bring her 
to the public-house o' nights, to dance and sing. He 
wur nowt, and t' landlord had 'n under 's thumb, 
see th' — ^and they brought t' brass to his pocket for 
sure, they did so— and a young chap, as were there, 
he'd seen her, and ses he, ' She's a greadly wench, Tom, 
and if you'll do it for me, I'll mak it all reef Eh, 
but it wur a game for sure ; boo wur spirited away, in 
a big doak, and I rid that night twel' mile, wi' the lass 
afore me, — poor wench, hoo shrieked a bit for her 

fiftther and brother, but " The narrative stopped 

suddenly, as his own arm violently grasped, and PhiUp 
stood before him — panting with excitement, 

" Where !— tbat's my sister I— That's Eose !— What 
have you done with her P Where is she ?" 

Hinton stood, for the moment silent with astonish- 
ment. FhiUp actually shook the giant in his grasp, 
and reiterated his demand. 

" You brute ! tell me ! tell me ! you shall ! where 
is she ? Let me have her ! I know you now — I re- 
memberi yon are Tom Hinton — ^it was you stole her 
then ! yon wretch 1 tell me !" 

" Fair words, youngster ! fair words ! Why, if it 
ben't Steyne*s brat^ I swear," cried the bully, coolly 
disengaging the boy's hands, and holding him at arm's 
length. '' S09 thee's father didn^' cut thee's throat 
afore he did for himsel* — thee's growed too, youngster." 

*' Where's Bose ? where's my sister? tell me, what 
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liaye you done with her ?*' ,cried FhOip, fltroggling to 
free himself firom the vice-like grasp. 

'^ Thee canna' mind, maybe, when I axed them yerj 
words o* thee's fiither many a year ago, when I lost 
my wench— eh, but I swore then he'd me the day.'* 

** Tell me, where is Bose P" was all the reply. 
*' How dared you take her ? where is she, I say P' 

*' Whar I'd thought thee'd been long ago," le- 
turned Hinton — ^ dead, and buried." 

** Dead !" Philip ceased struggling. 

'^ Eh ! dead ! and a blessed job for them tiiat had 
the keeping of her. Hoo'd a bad fall, and put out 
some mortal joint, or bone, or such like, and shriked 
hooself fair into th' grave. There's all about it^ 
youngster." 

He Was watching the face of the lad, as he spoke. 
It went very pale as he repeated the word, bat by no 
other sign did he give evidence of the agony which 
rendered him oblivious even of the iron fingers press- 
ing into his flesh. 

'^ That's all, youngster. And when thee wants to ax 
out at me again, thee munna fly out i' that fashion, 
or I'll maybe serve thee as I will that beast one 
day." 

He flung the boy violently from him, burst into a 
hoarse laugh, and walked away to his employment ; 
most of the men having resumed theirs, rather than 
seem to interfere between the dread Tom and his 
victim. Stunned, crushed, by the fearful intelligence, 
so sudden, and unlocked for, the lad mechanicaUy 
resumed his work. 

The words rung in his ears ; he heard nothing else, 
and was fortunately deaf to the scraps of information 
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oonoeraing his own fiunily history, with which Hinton 
was rogaling his nearest neighbour. 

So he worked on, till the hour at which he was re- 
leased from his duties. In the same stupified state he 
walked to his lodging, and, sitting down upon his bed, 
leaning his face upon his hands, he tried to recall what 
he had heard. Of the truth of it he could not 
doubt*-H90 plainly aTOwed, so terribly accounted for. 

This then was the terminatim of all his hopes, his 
plans, his ofb anticipated reunion with the only being 
belonging to him in the world — all ended here ! 

He groaned as he remembered all his long indulged 
hopes, as he realized the teirible truth that he should 
see no more tilie little tender sister— sweet, loving, 
beautiful Eose— tortured, stolen, perished, far from all 
kiad fostering hands P 

Then came the recollection of what had caused it 
all. Another added to the fearful reckoning. 

'^ It must be ! it thall be !" he said aloud, as he 
paced the room, and clenched his hands fiercely: a 
time toill come, when I shall avenge them all. It may 
be years, it may cost me the toil of a lifetime ; but I 
can wait, a3'e, and work too, for that — ^to be revenged 
on that accursed man, who has destroyed them all." 

As one fire puts out another's burning, so the vio- 
lence of his wrath allayed his grief, and left him only 
thought for his now sole aim in life. 
, His first idea was to quit at once the neighbourhood 
of the ruffian whom he felt his utter inability to punish ; 
but then came a painful longing to hear more of the 
sad particulars of poor Bose's death. 

^^J!(o!" he said, still pacing his quiet chamber, 
^ though I detest the very sight of him, the sound of 
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his Yoice, I must hear all. In his drunken fits he can 
keep nothing — ^Yes I will, I'll force myself to stay, till 
I can hear what hand that other wretch had in the yil- 
lany ; and then—oh 1 if I starve for it, if I work my 
flesh from off my bones, I will have revenge. 

*^ Yes, Eichard Crichton ! you shall yet rue the day 
when you jnade a weak man your tool^ and profited by 
our ruin and grief! Dead ! — ^the best — ^the dearest — 
dead ! — ^yes, from this day forward I shall live only for 
revenge.*' 

How little do we know, even guess, of the workings 
of the creature we call '' self." Little thought Philip 
that an occurrence was at hand which, within the next 
forty-eight hours, was to scatter the substance of his 
solemn resolution, and open to him a more delight^ 
phase of existence than any of which he had ever yet 
dreamed. 
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CHAPTEE TWENTT-FIEST. 

riBST LOVE. 

" The haUoVd scene is ne'er foi^ot. 

Which First Love has traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot. 

In mem'ry's waste. 
'Twas odour fled, as soon as shed, 
*Twas morning's winged dream ; 
'Twas a light that ne'er can shine again 

On Life's dull stream." MoORE. 

It was the second day from that of Philip's ren- 
contre with the bully Tom : the former had returned 
to his work, to the surprise of the rest, who had 
hardly given the lad credit for " pluck" to f&ce his 
avowed enemy. They now heartily sympathised with 
him, by many tacit tokens of goodwill, consistent 
with fealty to their giant boon companion. 

Hinton seemed disposed, for the present, to ignore 
the presence of young Steyne, who pursued his avo- 
cations unobtrusively, and a perfect calm reigned — too 
perfect, indeed, not to herald a storm. 

The dinner hour had passed, and Tom, having ab- 
sented himself rather beyond the usual time, returned, 
showing symptoms of having indulged just so far as 
to render him irritable and overbearing. We have 
seen, some few years back, how he was accustomed to 
evince these delicate variations of temper, and time 
had not improved him. 

" Now then" — (with an oath, of course) — " who's 

s 2 
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been here? — ^Wlio*8 been meddling at tli* work^ 
kft it fettied a* leet nben I vent.*' 

An nnfoctanate new-comer yielded to an inv olmitary 
bnist of langfater at Tom's dialect, which was quicklj 
stopped bj the dang of a piece of metal, furiously 
hulled in Ida direction, bj the offended indiyidual, 
with an anathema against sundry of his members, 
whidi had the effect of inducing silence, except for 
the roar and din fianiliar to the building. 

Suddenlj there was a shout, a corse, a crash — and 
Philip, looking round, beheld Hinton chasing the 
little greyhound, which had frisked into the foundry, 
and run — hapless fool ! — between the Tery feet of the 
drunken man. 

The men laughed, and stepped aside, as Tom, over- 
turning every thing in his way, rushed in pursuit. 
The scared animal flew round and round, oblivions of 
the entrance, iuTolved itself in the intricacies of some 
lumber, at the farther end of the foundry, and finally 
sank panting in a comer ; whence Tom dragged it, 
and triumphantly displi^ed it, grasped aloft in his 
buge hand, which almost covered it. 

The men laughed again, believing it all a joke ; but 
the dog, struggling to free itself, and doubtless pained 
by the rough grip of its captor, bit sharp into his 
finger. 

He cried out, with an oath ; the mirth was ledouMed, 
but quickly changed into a cry of horror, as tiiey 
beheld the little animal dashed into the mass of 
molten metal at that moment pouring firam the 
furnace, and which Steyne and another man, stood 
waiting to bear off to the casting. 

The yeU of the poor beast, as it touched the liquid 
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fire, passes all description : but at the isfitant Riilip 
darted forward, and, with the iron bar in his hand, 
tossed the creature from its bed of torture upon the 
ground ; th^ running to a pail of water at one 
comer, he dashed it over idie half-flayed animal* 
Alas ! — mistaken mercy ! — the poor Tictim writhed 
and threw itself &om the ground, sending forth cries 
of agony so piercing, that the rough men turned away, 
sickening at the sight of such evident torture. 

" Poor deidl ! — It can't live, you know" — said one, 
as Philip knelt down and endeavoured to ascertain, 
what chance of life remained. " You cursed wretch !" 
cried the lad, turning upon Hinton with a gesture 
of hatred, while tears stood in his eyes. 

Tom darted upon hiiki, his savage fury needed a 
victim — ^his fiats clenched, his eyes glared. The lad 
instinctively raised the iron bar still in his hand, but 
the men closed in between them. 

" Let him be, let him be !" — " You've done enough" 
—« No fighting here r—'* Pair play Hinton !"— he's 
but a lad"r—they all criefi ; and Tom found himself 
for once in the impleasant minority of one. He 
walked away, muttering vengeance. 

The yells of the sufiering beast still rang through 
the building. " Better put it out of its misery," cried 
an elderly man among them : ere Philip could inter- 
pose, he mercifully let fall his hammer upon the 
agonized little head, and the creature lay quieted for 
ever. 

. A woman's shriek echoed through the foundry, a 
figure darted in at the open door, and dropped on its 
knees beside the ghastly remains of the once elegant 
little greyhound, weeping, wringing its hands. 
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« My dogue ! oh ! my littel dogue ! oh what afe 
happen him ?— oh my cheri littel Bonbon, my dogue ! 
my dogue T she cried ; then suddenly springing to her 
feet, she confronted the merciful executioner, who 
with the rest stood gazing in astonishment. 

«* You rile, bad man ! you— what afe you don to 
him ?— for what you afe killed my own dogue ?— 

cruelle, rilain man !" 

She stamped her foot, and raised her little hand. 
The great feUow positively recoiled before those 
gleaming eyes. " Them furriners"— he said, after- 
wards—" one never knows when a knife '11 whip out 

upon you." 

Philip approached, anxious to explain that what 
she had witnessed was but an act of mercy. With 
a brief glance the girl seemed to understand she might 
expect sympathy, and she listened, weeping, while he 
quickly related how the creature had " fallen" into 
the boiling metal ; and how, to its intense suflFerings, 
death was a release to be thankful for. 

" It was my own littel dogue, so long as I had it ; 
it did so lufe me— it did follow me all the day ; oh 
my cher Bonbon ! he is dead, quaite dead ! — ^is he ?'* 

Kneeling still— her tearful eyes looking up at him, 
through her long black curls, she put the question. 
And Philip answered it ; and when, still weeping, she 
would have lifted the shattered thing into her little 
apron, to bear it away, he interposed, and suggested 
that evening would be a fitter time, and a box the 
more suitable receptacle ; in short that he would take 
upon himself to beMend the dead as he had the living. 

"And will you bring him to mee?" asked the 
sobbing voice and the glistening eyes again." 
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Philip answered that he would. «The lithe figure 
made a graceful reverence, and^ with another long look 
at the dead pet, departed. 

Philip went back to his work. 

It was late when that ceased for the night; and 
Philip hurried across a street or two to a small shop 
which he was wont to patronise in the waj of thread, 
shoe-ties, blacking, and such*like important articles. 

He remembered to have seen some boxes in which 
many of the multifarious articles of trade were sup- 
plied to the humble dealer, and had already in his 
mind converted one of them to his purpose. 
' A bargain was struck, though not quite so easily 
as Philip had imagined ; for the good woman had, 
singularly enough, discovered a new value in those 
boxes, hitherto available only as firewood, and in 
fiict would not have parted with it on any terms 
to anyone but him. 

However, the box was bought, and by the help of 
a few tools which one of his fellow-workmen had 
brought to the foundry^ for a job of his own, a day or 
two back, a suitable receptacle was contrived for the 
canine remains, and Philip started on his walk. 

Then it occurred to him, for the first time, that he 
had never asked where the young girl resided — ^had 
not even an idea of the locality. 

He tried to call to mind something that might give 
him a clue ; he remembered hearing Hinton say she 
lived next door to him. That was not much, since be 
had not the slightest idea where that worthy resided, 
though it could not be far off. The men were all 
gone, and no alternative presented itself but to wait] 
till morning. 
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But Philip had promitedj a&d ^witk him that mui 
erer a sacred obligation. 

He stood at the corner of the street, pooderingy' 
with his burden under hia arm, when the door of liie 
"Yaulta" swung open, and two men tumbled lacily 
out. 

^* Nay, nay, I tell thee," said one, " I dinoa ease, 
not I; Tom said it, and Tom'Q stid: to% he will; 
Tcmq's a good fellow, he ia so; he*s Lancashire^ so am 
I; he'll stick to's word, will Tom." 

'< You'll not find him at hia plaee, it ain't likely," 
replied his equally sober companion. 

*^ Thee come along, and hold thee's toogne, 1 know 
th' road." 

Away they stumbled, and close upon their steps 
followed young Steyne. He remembered it in aft»- 
life— that journey at the dronkarda' heels, bearing the 
remains of the dead dog beneath his arm. But he 
thought not of it now. At erexy period of his 
eventful life Philip was ever prompt at a charitable 
action. 

Up one street, down anoi^ier, through the shambles, 
across the fish-market. A peaceftil little street enough 
where the two men at last stopped, in front of a comer 
house, and Philip, not waiting to see how their errand 
prospered, hurrying on to the next, knocked at the 
door; and then suddenly remembered he did not 
know even for what nisme to ask. Just as the awk- 
wardness of the predicament had struck him, the door 
opened, and he was saved further embarraasment, bj 
the cry of delight uttered by a head that appeared 
over the bannister, and a nimble figure nmning down 
mto*the passage, cried-^ 
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'' Yott afe broagbt him ! you are oome — ^y ou will 
bring him up to my room for me — ^you are bo goode." 

The did womaa who opened the doer hobbled away, 
and the girl dosing iti» hastened up the stairs. Philip 
followed with his load. 

A pleasant room was that they entered. If the 
Ibrench girl's language be deficient in some expressive 
words, she certainly had the reality. Home and eom- 
firt^ more tastily set forth, young Steyne had not seen 
for many a day. The ornaments on the mantd^shelf 
might be but fraQ and cheap; and the hak>*d saints, in 
tkeir^bkek frames, lacked something of the type of 
sanely or dignity. But all was so neat, so pretty ; the 
gay carpet, fringed by the margin of white boards ; the 
bright irons, with which the jelly fire coquetted ; the 
small round table with its scarlet cloth, the same cur^i 
taining the windows ; the rush chairs ; the neat chest 
of drawers, on wUdi stood the bright looking-glass 
and pincushion (eorered with rich embroidery) — ^and 
which only the eyes of a dairvoyant or a broker could 
have suspected of being a sleeping apparatus— all 
united in such a whole of snug pure homeliness as 
would strike anyone, without entering into details, as 
it now did the new-comer. 

"Will you put him down here?" said the girl, 
tapping hurriedly a large black cushion that stood at 
the hearth — ^' he always lie here." 

In silence Philip set down the box. She rapidly 
uncovered it, and looked at the disfigured remains of 
her favourite. 

'' Ah ! ce cher pauvre Bonbon ! — ah ! my pauvre 
petit chien 1 — il no me parlera plus ! — he will nevere 
speke to me no more — nevere, nevere !" She shook 
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her bead moumfullj, tbe tears fiUed her eyes, and, 
looking up at Steyne, she laid her hand upon her left 
side. " He did lufe me so, so — he sleep on my pillowe, 
he eat of my han — ^and nevere he go, not so fiir, 
(patting out a tiny black boot) -without mee. Ah 1 
mon pauvre Bonbon, he will nevere lufe me no more ! 
— nevere ! — ^I shall call to him, and he will run to me 
no more, nevere, nevere." 

Again shaking her head, laying her hand upon her 
side, looking down into the box, then up at the mute 
listener still standing. 

'* So long as I afe had him ! — ^he was my ami — ^my 
friend. When I/wake in the morning, I say the first, 
* Bonbon,' and he jump, and run, for lick my face ; I 
say, ' Is it fine day, Bonbon P' and he run to the win- 
dow, and Stan up for see. If I wak^ in the night, 
I say soft, ' Bonbon,' and he come, pat-pat, for not 
wake no one, and lay by my head to sleep. Now, I 
shall wake, I shall call ; but he will not come : he will 
nevere pat-pat more at thp door, he will no more jump 
upon my knees for hear me sing — ah ! he lufe me !•— 
now there is no Bonbon — ^no lufe— no friend !" 

She rose, Philip in silence lifted up the box and re- 
placed the cover. She stayed his hand for a minute, 
and looked a last farewell. 

" It was cruelle to take him firom me — ^he was all — 

all !" she said, through her tears, pressing both hands 

upon her breast, as if to suppress her grief, as she 

turned away. Their eyes met — the next moment the 

cold passive hands were clasped in his, the wet cheek 

touched his face, the black curls drooped upon his 

shoulder, and her sobs died i^iarticulately upon her 
lips. 
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The silence broken, the full heart poured out its 
sympathy with the grief of desohition it so well under- 
stood. 

There was no more weeping over poor Bonbon that 
night. 

Poor flayed, crushed victim ! at least yoi^ sleep in 
peace, insensible alike to torture and caress. 
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CHAPTEE TWENTY-SECOND. 

CHEBIB LBS0BO42UE. 

'' Heart, thou wilt grieve no more, * 
Daricness is past ! 
Storm cloud, and gloom are o'er, 

Peace come at last. 
Fate smiles at length, on 

The web she hath wove, 
Gives one to love me, Heart ! 
Some one to love !" 

AUTHOB. 

A MONTH had passed, and joung Steyne was no longer 
a stranger in the pleasant little room at Queen-street. 
It took a prominent part in all his day-dreams. The 
labour of the long hours was lightened by the antici- 
pation of the evening; when, with a lover's speed, 
he betook himself to the presence of his beloved. 

Oh frailty of human resolve ! — oh potency of cir- 
cumstance ! — ^where are now the vows of vengeance, 
the dedication of a lifetime ! 

Scant leisure had young Steyne for such ideas: 
occupied in recollection or anticipation of the mo- 
ments when, gazing into the sparkling eyes, listening 
to the piquant chatter, of Cherie Lescroque, he forgot 
the Fast, and looked not to the Future, his whole life 
centred in the Fresent. 

Long before that month had gone by, Fhilip had 
learned the romantic history of the pretty brunette ; 
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how ber fatker bad been exiled from his ooimlsy, ** for 
reasons what jou call pohtique," — his death — the 
struggles of her young life— ber loneliness — ^bad all 
been related with the broken «peecb, the abandon de 
doulmtr, the prettj pantomine of touching helplessness. 
Like himself she was forlorn and solitary, appealing 
for sympathy and lo^e, to a heart yearning to bestow 
them, and Philip yielded, without a question, to the 
attraction. 

Evening after evening found him a welcome visitor 
:at Ch^rie^s little home. The toils, the annoyances, 
the hardships of the day, were all forgotten in the 
sunshine of that smile which greeted him ; or as he 
paused upon the stairs to listen, delaying a fuller 
happiness in the pleasure of hearing the dear voice 
of his darling, trilHng out some favourite song. What 
though bully Tom had railed or cursed? What, 
though work was slack* and wages &UenP — ^As he 
made his hasty though eareful toilet st his poor 
lodging, as he pictured h^ look, which in a few mo- 
ments he should meet, as he rehearsed involuntarily 
all he would tell her — did he bear one grudge against 
Fortune or humanity P His fare might hove been of 
the scantiest, his limbs ache with cold, his bed hard 
as the £o(»r ; but did he envy the wealthiest P What 
noble woxdd he have changed places with, when, 
kneeling at her feet, her long Uack tresses showering 
upon his head and shoulder, he heard again and again 
the assurance in that broken speech, dear^ to him 
than music: ''Yese, Philippe, you are my ami, so 
very deare and goode." The king upon the throne 
might envy him, he thought ; for had he not Gh6rie P 
— Sweet, dear Chine— was she not his ? — ^his only P 
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Mmeoum! — ^howjealoualj the god clings to this 
first condition ! — ^this test of the lealiiy of his empire 
— ^how imperatiTelj lejects the shadow of another's 
right or claim — mine alone ! 

How the white teeth glistened, how the bright eyes 
danced, as she laid down that everlasting embroidery, 
and extended her hands at his approach. In her tasteful 
attire and coquettish head-dress she was pretty to any 
eyes — ^to the young lover earth never yielded vision 
half so fair. How she loved him ! — How gracefully 
she accepted his humble ofierings — pure as they were, 
how much she made of them. The ribbon, the bracelet, 
the smart apron — ^unworthy of her as he knew they 
were — how her eyes sparkled, and her broken accents 
extoUed the goodness of '* Ce cher bon Philippe." 

He, poor lad, had, not unlikely, half-starved himself 
for a week to make the offering upon the shrine of his 
deifcy, who smiled graciously upon all, even to the 
dainty pat6s and choice fruits, with which, in default 
of more costly gifts, he was wont to deck her little 
tea-table ; and to do the pretty Lescroque justice, she 
made no secret of how she enjdyed these bon-bouches, 
which her devoted admirer made but a pretence of 
sharing. 

Seward enough for him, to sit at her feet, (upon the 
cushion of poor Bonbon defunct,) to watch the pro- 
gress of her swift fingers covering the delicate muslin 
with the flowers and leaves of her own ingenious devices 
— to listen to her sweet broken talk — ^to guess at the 
meaning of sentences in her native tongue : and make 
attempts at it himself — ^to be encouraged, chidden, and 
corrected by his laughing instructress — often to sit 
in silence, even happier perchance to steal a hand and 
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hold it imprisoned — tdll the owner ransomed it upon 
his own terms, then used it for his chastisement. — 
Ofbtimes looking back upon his life and all its hard- 
ships, he would say, with tears in his eyes — ** I would 
suffer it all again, Ch^rie, to have your love — dear, 
beautiful Cherie !" 

" You are my goode Philippe,'* was the reply : 
^' you are so kind, you nevere forget bring me quelque 
chose — '* 

" But you love me, Cherie ; you'd love me if I 
couldn't bring you anything ?" — asked the eager lover, 
holding one of her hands. 

" Assurement qu'oui ! — oh ! — je t'aime toujours 
mon Philippe — there, you leam that now — n'est ce 
pas P you comprehend me P 

** Yes, yes, I understand you quite, darling — " 

" Let me then now — allez — let me go ; you see, I 
must put this in the cupboard, then I shall take home 
this work — " 

And with a long kiss upon it, the hand was let go. 

These walks, to take home Chine's work, were wel- 
come events. 

The bazaar for which she was employed in embroi- 
dering collars, sleeves, vests, and handkerchiefs, was 
quite on the other side of the town, and Philip en- 
joyed the duty of being her escort. His heart swelled 
with pride, his head was more erect, as her arm rested 
upon his, as he charged himself vrith her parcel. How 
carefully he guided her steps, how shielded her from 
contact with the rougher passengers, how courteously 
bent his ear even to her slightest remark. In those 
days beat the heart of a true gentleman under that 
coarse jacket of thine, Philip. 
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On Bucb occaedonB their return would be late ; he 
wae never permitted to -enter the house. Ch6rie 
always insisted on parting at the comer of i^e street, 
though he would watch in shadow, till i^e door had 
closed upon her^ and then hasten to his poor lodging 
and hard bed, glorifying all time and iskte, that had 
sent him such a blessing. 

Fretly Cherie punctiliously observed a fixed hour 
for her lover's departure. There was no clock within 
hearing ; but the sons of the old woman who kept the 
house came in at a certain tiime, and the dumping of 
their boots and the odour ^ their pipes gave 1^ 
signal. T^i minutes were allowed for £E0eweIl, and 
off Philip must go. 

Meanwhile he had not sfcood still at ihe foundry. 
Better work and better pay he now got; and, to add 
to his comfort, Tom Hinton had tak^i his departure 
with a final blessing, in his own peculiar slyle, upon 
young Steyne, and a hope they should meet again. 

Tom had got a start in life, so he hinted-*found 
patrons in some branch of art more lucrative l^ian any 
he had yet put his hand to. 

With vkions of happiness came remmisceneee of 
old acquironents, and a strong wish to render himsetf 
more worthy of the prize he had obtained. Philip 
stole two evenings during the week, from h» heart's 
worship, to attend the evening <daaseB, held for yoaog 
men at the Mechanics' Institute in tiie town. His 
friend, the foreman, had procuMd for him the uae of 
the library belonging to ift, and many a vokune was 
carried to the little home in 'Queen-street, Hiere to be 
i^ad, expounded, and >expkiined to i»s -queen. 

Kone of the deepest pr most edifying, doubtieesy 
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were these rolumes, and more enjoyed bj the reader 
than the listener, who would too often interrapt the 
*' bon Fhil^>pe" with a yawn, a request to wind off a 
skein of silk, or an enquiry as to the time. 

The eyes of the b^e Lescroque nerer sparkled as 
when she had, by dropped hints and wishes, induced 
him to take her to the one theatre the town boasted — 
where, decked in every atom of available splendour, the 
pretty girl, seated as conspicuously as was possible, 
gave herself up to the double enjoyment of the even- 
ing — ^the seeing and being seen. 

Truth to say, Philip waa totally out of his element 
in such a scene, it was a sacrifice of his own comfort 
and wishetei ; but what would he not have sacrificed, to 
call up that grateful '* Oh ! merci, mon cher ami"-— 
and that glance of Chine's blue eyesP Could he 
foster tastes or wishes which she did not share P In 
one solitary particular only did he take a stand not to 
be shaken. 

«' Eh que c*est dr61e !" — cried Ch^rie one evening 
^ and, mon ami, tu n'aime pas I'eau de vie ?" 

*^ Noj Ch^rie, dear one, and I would not for the 
world you did. Ah ! I am sorry to see that oo your 
table. Do put it away, love.** 

<< Eh mais ! — ^but why ?"— «sked the girl, standing 
before the table, on which appeared a more luxurious 
spread than ordinary, in honour of her f)^te-day. ** You 
do not take the bi&re, nor no things of the sort P" 

" No, love. 111 tell you why, I'll tell you — only put 
it away, or let me throw it through the window." 

^^ Eh ! mais, non ! — ^no, no ! one might be ill — ^that 
would be wicked — " 
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With a little pout she lemoyed the small bottie of 
French brandy, which she asserted had been left since 
her father died, and with which she had intended 
celebrating her flte. 

The pout was not put awaj with the liquor, the 
pretty trifle, which her joung lover presented her with , 
hardly sufficed to banish it ; but when the table was 
cleared, and Philip had taken possession of his eon^ 
stant seat, — ^holding both her hands in his, looking i^ 
into her lovely face — he told her briefly something of 
his sad history. 

The blue eyes filled with tears, over the &te of 
^^ cette chere petite ;" and as his voice faltered in con- 
clusion, she drew his head towards her, she caressed it 
with her soft hands, she laid her face to his — ** Hon 
pauvre ami, my goode, deare, poor Philippe" — she said 
soothingly. The next moment she was singing, obli- 
vious of her tears and the cause. 

^ Bon, I will sing to you ; I will not work to-night ; 
itismyf^te. Do you like that ?" 

Like it ! What had he done to deserve it ? — was 
a thought that often crossed his mind, while his veij 
soul floated in the melody of her sweet voice, or he 
watched the lithe movements of her graceful form as 
it flitted hither and thither — so fiur a creature given 
for his own. 

^' What should I do without you, my Ch£rie P You 
are my world, my life" — he would say. 

" You will always love me, beautiful darling that 
you are : won't you ?" 

" Oh yese, truly, my Philippe, I will— I shall nevere 
forget to lufe you — ^nevere— nevere !'* 
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So sped those precious days — so flew tlie time ; and 
out of the happy Present he began to shape a Future 
yet more blissful. 

He had always worked hard, now he slaved. Over- 
hours, odd jobs — at the houses of those who looked 
encouragingly upon his efforts— every moment was 
employed ; and every penny hoarded, with the rigour 
of a miser. 

Fewer presents found their way to Queen-street 
now, but Ch6rie knew his hopes and wishes ; she cer- 
tainly could pardon an omission founded on so good 
an excuse. 

Those days of willing labour — those nights of 
deep repose, or dreams of more than waking happi- 
ness! Those visions of a coming time, that should 
crown with success all his hopes, unite every condition 
of mortal felicity, and make him of all mankind the 
happiest ! 

What now were revenge, retaliation, to him? — 
where buried all the gloomy images of the past p Yen- 
geance was not for him, basking in the sunshine of 
the Creator's best gift. Bather he felt he had not 
suffered enough to render him deserving of the 
boon. 

Sneer, you who remember not seventeen, and its 
trusting faith. Sneer you, who know not the want, 
who measure not the value— through all time and age 
—of one loving heart. Tour sneers will not move us, 
nor our belief harm you. Tou have your beef and 
your broadcloth, your blankets and your bargains- 
sufficient to your existence. 

Gk)lden bridge of hope ! — ^rainbow-hued, gemmed 
with mercy and with peace, q>anning Life's troubled 

T 2 
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BfcreAmy Bhedding Boft light into its glooiAieBt deptiis, 
liftdng aboYe shoal and wliirlpool the rapt wayfaier^ 
who hears but music in the roaring of the waveSy and 
smiles in the face of the hurtling blasts. 

** I laoe ytm /*' majrellous utterance, which — hj 
look, "hf smile, hj tone— hath power to raise that 
structuie^ of all that is earthly, nearest Heaven ! 
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CHAPTER T WENT Y-THIED. 

BBOKBir. 

** Yet those eyes look constant still, 

True as stars they keep their light ; 
And those cheeks their pledge fulfil^ 

Of blushing always bright. 
*Tia only on the changeful heart 

The balm of falsehood lies. 
Love lives in erery other part. 
But there alas l-^he dies T 

MOOBB, 

It wanted a week of GIiriBtinaB. The yisita at 
Queen-street liad been necessarily broken in upon of 
late, young Stejne having been recommended by one 
of the men to assist at some preparations for a public 
festiral in the town. The job was a lucrjitiYe one, and 
after taking counsel with his fair one, who most readily 
acceded to his proposal, he accepted it. 

There was another cause too, just now, for his less 
frequent visits. He had a small project on hand, a 
secret even from his beloved Ch&nej so long as the 
ri^sult was undecided. 

Prizes had been offered by the Institute in various 
l^iranchea of the studies pursued by the classes. Philip 
had resolutely worked, and denied himself many an 
hour of sleep, to qualify himself for entering the lists. 

Well he bww it would be useless to aspire to any of 
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tbe higher honours, competing with young men who 
had found leisure and opportunity to cultivate those 
talents which he felt he did not possess. 

He contented himself with one of the second class ; 
but, the goal once fixed upon, he made up his mind to 
win. 

He had been remarkable, during his school expe- 
rience at the reformatory, for a certain aptness at 
arithmetic ; more by intuition than by application of 
the rules ; and that he selected for his present trial. 

Hard trial, as it ever is to those more accustomed 
to labour of hand than of head ; but Philip had that 
inducement to success we have at some time felt to be 
potent with us all — the desire to distinguish ourselves 
in the eyes of the woman we love. 

The evening came; the names were called; the prizes 
were distributed. Philip received his, with a well 
merited encomium from the chairman of the meeting, 
who had been informed of the difficulties over which 
he had triumphed. 

His heart beat high with honest pride. He con- 
strained himself to receive with decorum the hand- 
somely bound volumes, and to leave the building 
steadily. 

' Once clear of it, the stones seemed to fly beneath 
his feet. He ran, he bounded over all obstacles in 
his path. At the market he stopped ; he must take 
his girl a winter bouquet ; something to mark the even^ 
ing of his triumph. Then on he flew again. 

How proud, how delighted she would be ! She did 
not expect him, for this was class-night generally. He 
should surprise her ! 

Turn the comer— what, if she should be out ! He 
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glanced up at the window — ^there was a light — she was 
in, Bolitaiy in her little home— thinking of him most 
likely— never expecting him ! 

By no means ! 

The secret of the street door he knew ; to all initiated 
it opened by a handle. 

He went in, closed it softly, to surprise her. Hark ! 
she was singing her favourite song ! Sweet Ch6rie, in 
absence she recalled him thus 1 He lingered^ as he 
crept softly up, hushing his breath to listen. 

But what ! — ^ha ! — the second verse is taken up by 
another voice — a man's ! The two join in the last, 
and the ardent words of the song receive new meaning 
firom the impassioned tones ! 

It was ended. Philip moved across the landing — 
opened the door. 

Upon the little table were the remains of a " petit 
souper recherche," as Ch6rie woiild have said; the 
bottle of French brandy stood, almost empty, in the 
midst. 

One arm upon the mantel-shelf, in front of the 
blazing fire, lounged a young man, '' fast" in his attire 
and appearance generally ; and though not handsome, 
by no means wanting in attractions personal, which a 
profusion of jewellery perhi^s enhanced in the eyes of 
the young girl, whose head leaned i^on his breast, 
whose eyes and lips smiled up to his, a lock of 
whose ebon hair he caressingly entwined about his 
fingers. 

So Philip beheld his love, his oum, his pure, sweet, 
loving Cherie. 

'* Ecorche, ^crase" (flayed, crushed) " he was, 
my pauvre Bonbon !" — she was sayiog — " ah qu*il 
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m'aimait ! he did liife me, my poor Bonbon !" and 
tiie band went to the too tender beait. 

** Fudge ! a dog lore you ! — did be love yon like 
tbat ?'• 

O Ood! could it be! but yesterday he had called 
tbo3e lips so pure, had vowed his life to her upon them ! 

^' So you love me as well as ever, you tormenting 
little devil ?" 

^ Oh ! si je t'aime! I lufe you of all the worlde ! 
I afe nevere lufe no one but you ; nevere, nevere— -" 

As she threw her arms about his neck, a sound 
caused both to start and look rpund. 

With a shriek Ch&rie hid her &ce in the waistcoat 
of her supporter, who demanded loudly ^ what ihe 
jbwanted?" 

Ere he had finished the sentence, the intruder was 
gone, the door was closed — ^PhiUp had looked his last 
upon the &ir Lescroque. 

Straight to his lodging he walked. I cannot tell 
you how — do any of us know how it is, the body 
acts at times wholly independent of will or direction 
of a guiding faculty P He no more thought, or re- 
flected, or reasoned, between the closing of tbat door 
and the opening of his own, than does a person in a 
faint. In truth it is a mental &int, the object suffer- 
ing even more, that his body has not succumbed. A 
mercifiil provision maybe, by which the deadened mind 
fails to receive in all its acuteness the sharp stab of 
the first agony. 

He was sitting up<m his bedside, his fiiceupcmhifl 
hands — at his feet the prize books, and the winter 
nosegay, — ^when the scene slowly letumed to him, as 
he had beheld it« 
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Sis girl — ^his own Ch^rie ! There waa the sting ! 
All the sting of betrayed Jlrst loye. Bj-and-by we 
begin to admit other possibilities, we grow libertJ, we 
learn wisdom. 

It was not wounded vanity, nor anger, nor jealousy, 
that shook this sturdy frame, and brought forth those 
groans of anguish. 

He pitied her as for a misfortune, he coiild have 
wept with her, have mournfully asked her why she had 
so done P — he could not have hurt her, even by a 
harsh word — ^but he could never have looked upon her 
more. 

How many noble hearts have so bled away the 
truest and the purest current of their nature ? — ^how 
many felt through life the dull smart of the long^ 
healing wound P 

Again I say — ^Women,you underrate your infiuenise I 

It was well he was alone. A, finend, at such a 
moment, charged with the commonplace scraps of 
comfort and exhortation, would have gone far to rout 
the poor file of dismayed and scattered senses, which 
Season was stoutly rallying. 

Few are they, who know the futility at such times 
of all consolation, and leave it to the dow but efficient 
ministry of that which alone can bring it, even partially. 

For why P — these parrot-tongued comforters ! Can 
they undo reality ? — make what is — not I or lull cold 
Truth asleep by soothing sedatives, that she may wake 
more loudly restive, more harsh and bitter, than before 1 
As well might the chimes of yonder clock-tow^, jing- 
ling out their pleasant music, think to cheat us of the 
flight of Time — the hands move on, the hour wiU 
strike. 
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\ No one was near, to see the big tears tbat fell in 
€dow drops upon the books and winter flowers, at bis 
feet. But they stopped, and the last moan passed bis 
lips, as they closed firmly, as he rose, struck a light, 
^d lighted a candle. 

He unlocked a small box, took out, one by one, 
some trifles which, till the last hour, had been much 
to him. A lock of jet black hair, a knot of scarlet 
ribbon, a piece of biscuit, a watch-guard, a tiny note 
in French — (He remembered how he had sought out a 
dictionary at the library, had translated that note, 
and triumphantly read it to her in the evening}— 4i 
playbill and a — ^ha ! a little bell — ^poor Bonbon ! 

A handful of shavings was in the grate, he held the 
candle to them, and, as they flared, upon them in a 
heap he laid all that had been so carefully locked away. 
Upon them the books, the winter nosegay ; and, as 
the flame played round and darted in among them, 
and mockingly caressed and licked each with its fiery 
tongue ; he pressed the mass down with his foot, and 
watched, till the last spark died out ; and left only the 
l)lackened shrivelled covers of the books between the 
bars. 

Then he turned away, extinguished the candle, and 
threw himself upon the bed. 

So we bury the dead of the Past ; but how shall we 
lay the ghosts that will rise from their ashes ! 

Up and down, to and firo, that little chamber. 
He had taken off his boots not to disturb others be- 
neath : no other portion of his dress did he remove. To 
and firo, then upon the hard cold bed, then up again, 
unresting. The late winter morning broke and found 
him sleepless. 
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.By its first light lie began to arrange his dress. A, 
piece of paper, all that remained in the now open box, 
' caught his eye ; he took it up^ and his face grew more 
' sad, as he read the words pencilled on it, 

" I had forgotten that too," he said to himself. 
'< Everything ! for her, everything forgotten and ne- 
glected. I might think I was punished for putting 
them aside, that I'd sworn never to forget. And yet, 
oh Ood ! I trusted to the loveliest and the kindest of 
thy creation ! Is there none to be trusted or put faith 
in 1 no justice, nor truth, nor faith, upon eartn P 
Are the right-meaning always to suffer? — the bad 
always to triumph ? — nothing, nothing, but the old 
stoiy ! Poor little Bob ! I promised so faithfully 
to see his mother. More than a year ago. Gk)d for- 
give me !" 

He put the scrap with the address into his pocket. 
One look he gave, round the old room, cold and empty 
now, as by the desertion of a visible presence. 

A bundle in his hand contained his few extra 
clothes. He went straight to the house of the fore- 
man, his friend, and told him just what was necessary 
of his story. 

Trouble had come upon him, he said, he could not 
stay at the foundry, not if he had to forfeit a week's 
wage, or more. The little sum which had accumulated 
in the hands of his friend, he now begged to have given 
up to him. 

" Nay, no wage will you forfeit Steyne, my lad," 
said the good man, as he added that to the store, 
** Sorry enough I am to lose you, goodness knows — ^I 
see how it is, but it's no use talking, I know. What 
must be, must, I expect ; so good-bye and Gk)d bless 
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70a. Yoa*ll not oome in for a bit of bieakfiist? Well, 
good-bye, and luck be with you.'* 

FhiUp asked him as a favour to take charge of the 
rent for his lodging, and to send it. He could not re- 
enter the house again. He panted to be away. Brave 
heart it was, that held the burning iron to the wound 
unshrinkingly, nor shirked the painful remedy. 

By nine o'clock he was out of the town, upon his 
journey. 

Onie spell was dissolved, the bridge had broken, and 
he once more breasting the chill waters, swallowing 
the salt brine, of Life's stem reality. 
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CHAPTEE TWENTT-POUETH. 

TBTB CAJEIATAK. 
** Advendt^ makes ub acquainted with strange bedfeUows." 

It was a bitter night. Across the open fields and 
commons the wind howled and roarec^ spending its 
fiirj on empty space, or, like an enraged tyrant, stoop-, 
ing to vent its passion on the, meanest. A donkey's 
tail, or the barest branch of a meek pollard, alike failed 
to escape. 

Coming upon the outskirts of a dreaiy waste^ oyer 
which it had swept unhindered, it lulled as if in 
speculation upon what maoner of object it had lighted 
on. 

The inspection was a brief one; then the enquirer 
set himself to test the capabilities of his new discorery. 

He howled down the short chimney, he puffed at 
the small firm-set windows, he roared at the door, and 
shook it mightily, crept under, raged round, and over, 
tried every comer. The humble fabric stood quiet, 
made but litle sign, and the petulant blast swept on, 
with a parting scoff at two large-limbed scant-tailed 
quadrupeds browsing hard by. 

'' Cuss the smoke, then !" growled an angry voice, 
as the speaker looked up from a dirty paper he was 
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reading, hj the light of a fire, considerably flustered 
at that moment by the sudden attentions of the fitful 
element without. 

'' It's the wind"— -said a woman, who, on the other 
side, the stove was engaged upon a mysterious looking 
garment. 

<< I know it*s the wind ; confound it ! there it comes 
again." 

" It'll bum clear in a minute, Jem," observed the 
woman, as she stirred the fire, which, sending up a 
volume of flame, dispersed the smoke, and threw a 
bright glare upon the interior of the tenement that 
had puzzled Inspector Boreas. 

Heterogeneous enough to have puzzled any beholder 
was the display comprised within those four walks. 

Of the ordinary articles of furniture there were a 
table and two chairs ; in one comer stood a press, from 
which protruded the comer of a coloured quilt, inducing 
more than a suspicion of its double purpose. tJpon 
it were piled sundry articles of crockery, a couple of 
battered candlesticks, a much used hair brush and 
comb, a pair of soiled stockings, and a loaf. 

On the floor, near the stove, lay a pair of man's 
boots, well worn and muddy; into them stuck care- 
lessly a couple of tiny buff leather slippers, and across 
a chair-back hung more of the same articles, which 
had apparently imdergone some cleansing process. 

A tub of water was in one comer, a pail of coals in 
another ; across a third hung a curtain of dark stuff: 
here and there upon the floor lay a cap, a knife, a 
knot of dirty ribbon, or a tinselled flower ; the walls 
were hung with bits, bridles, huge-cushioned saddles, 
■oued fleshings of silk and leather, and gaudy fillets 
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for the head. Upon a rude screen, which shut out 
the door from the room, were crossed a couple of 
whips, two fencing swords, and a pair of cymbals. 

Order could not at any time liave been the pre- 
siding genius of this strange abode. Not a thing but 
appeared subverted from its original purpose. The 
fire was stirred with a stick, a broken plate was the 
shovel. A dab of butter stood in a mug, a saucer 
contained treacle ; from a battered pewter pot, imder' 
the table, a red herring projected its brittle tail ; a^ 
lump of soap had taken the place in the basin of the 
sugar, which, in a brown paper on the table, offered 
every temptation to peculative fingers. The woman' 
sat on a ragged cushion, the man on an old box, lean- 
ing his back against the chair, upon whose seat was a 
pewter pot and pipe ; the other chair had been trans- 
ferred to the table, apparently to make room for the 
gambols of two lithe-limbed mortals, of some two and 
^ half feet high, who growled and kicked, and wrestled, 
amid suppressed bursts of laughter, in the furthest 
shadows of the apartment. 

The woman stitched, and the man pored upon his 
paper, till a sudden influx of smoke caused him to 

burst out with an oath — " Where the is that 

fellow got to ? why don't he come with them candles P 
Now then ! you young varmint ! what are you up 
to f " he exclaimed, as a crash and rattle gave token 
of some disaster. — " What are you up to now ?" 

*' It was Alb did it." 

" Oh Tuk, it was you." 

" It wasn't !" 

" JBless your eyes both on ye ! — ^if you don't come 
out o' that ! — ^Where's my whip p" 
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There was a skelfcering to gain tlie ambuah of the 
Bcreen, whence an eldrich face peered forth, the 
minute after, saying — 

" It's on'y the tamb'rinesy there ain't nothink broke 
—father, there ain*t nothink broke." 

A growl were the only answer, and the giggle and 
scuffle were renewed in a more subdued measure. 

*' Here comes Colly !" exclaimed the woman, as a 
sound was heard of some one ascending the st^s 
outside. 

^ A'most time. Who the deuce is he a talking to P" 

The screen was pushed aside, and admitted a man 
considerably under the middle age, yet wrinkled, scant 
of hair, tall, yet bent, not ill-featured, yet pimply 
&ced and feeble eyed. An old young man. 

" Cold night — ^bitter" — he said, shambling to the 
table, unpacking his purchases, and unheeding all the 
oaths that were lavished on his delay. 

'' Baw night" — he repeated ; as, haying lighted a 
candle, he approached the stove^ rubbing his hands. — 
" Smoke— don't we ?" 

^ Ah ! we just do — ^we've been a'most suffocated." 

*' Who was you speaking to, Colly, outside P" asked 
the woman. 

'' Oh ! ah! a poor chap that's missed his way, and 
come about two miles out of the road. He's a decent 
fellow, Skurrick : I thought you wouldn't mind ; he can 
have part o' my supper, and there's plenty of straw 
in the box yonder." 

" Where is he ? bring hiln in. Never see socfa a 
chap as you are, Colly, upon my life I believe you 
can't say, * no.' " 

Perhaps no one living had better reason for that 
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belief than Mr. Skurrick himBelf; to whom poor 
GoUj'b little capital, some five years back, had been of 

ch essential service as to render permissible his 
present station in the establishment, and cause his 
superior to hold venial any small liberties like the 
present. 

Erom the screen he again emerged, followed bj a 
young man, whose worn and travel-stained attire, pale 
face, and haggard aspect, would have moved to com- 
passion many less subject to the vicissitudes of Fate 
than they who now gave him a rough welcome. 

Skurrick rose from the box where he had been' 
sitting, and, pushing it with hiB foot, bade him come to 
the fire. 

Which the new-comer gladly did, the woman making 
ample room, and stirring the coals, so as to throw 
the cheering warmth upon the blue-cold hands and 
ill-clad limbs. Then she continued her stitching, 
pausing at intervals to glance into the pale yet re- 
markable face, where Mature and Beason had held a 
ruthless conflict, and left the battle-field wasted and 
desolate. 

During weeks of fevered pain and bodily prostra- 
tion Philip had been thrown among strangers. His 
small stock of money had melted by lawful and im- 
lawful means. For his last meal and bed he had 
parted with the second coat he possessed, and on this 
dreary night, plodding along the London road, in the 
darkness, he had missed his way and wandered to the 
village street; where Charity met him, in the guise of 
poor tippling Colly, and warmed and fed him. 

" There I" said the woman, throwing the garment 
on which she had been employed, to one of the twin 

No. 19. V 
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elves, who had been squatting behind the stoye, looking 
at the stranger, and mouthing at each other — '^ take 
them to Beauty, and see if they'll do. Now then for 
supper." 

She rose, and began sundry preparations for that 
end. The elf snatched up the garment, disappeared 
behind the curtain, and almost immediately returned. 

« An right," said he. 

" What's she doing ?" asked his mother. 

The elf, for answer, flourished one hand round his 
head, and with the other made a sign of sewing. 

** Will she have some supper ?" 

He disappeared again for a minute, then returned 
— *' She don't want any." 

" Let her be, let her be," said Skurrick, as he laid 
down the paper and drew up to the table. " If she 
enjoys her sulks, let her keep 'em." 

" It's her leg," said the elf, appropriating a cold 
sausage. 

" You didn't ought to lash her to that extent, 
Jem," said the woman : " the wale's as thick as my 
finger." 

" She shouldn't put me up, then. She's a out-and- 
out devil, when she likes. She might ha' been foaled 
by that other infernal brute out yonder. What to do 
with her I don't know ! Where's Lettie ?" 

" Asleep : she was tired." 

So they gathered round the table, all except the 
stranger, to whom Skurrick's better half, with kind 
consideration, handed his portion, as he sat silent by 
the stove. She took care, too, that Colly's plate was 
no less supplied for the mouth he had introduced to 
share their meal. 
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" Chilly, ain't it ?" said the latter, rubbing hia 
hands, and approaching the stove, when he had 
finished. " You'll ha' felt it too— ijl and that, you say, 
— ^be glad of a drop of something short, he would, I 
dessay mother." 

" You and your drop," said the woman, laughing ; 
** you'll find a excuse for that in every mortal thing 
as is:" and no way reluctant herself, she reached 
down a stone bottle from the highest shelf of a small 
cupboard, and pouring a tolerable portion into a tea- 
cup, handed it to Colly, who courteously passed it to 
Philip. 

'* You won't [" — ^was the exclamation, as it was at 
once refused. " Well ! blessed if I don't think you're 
the first as ever I see put it back. Why, its as good 
a drop of the best sort as ever you tasted. But here's 
one won't say no" — and he tossed it off. 

The woman meanwhile helped herself, and adminis- 
tered less copious drams to the weazen elves, who buzzed 
round her, petitioning, till their father thrust them on 
one side, and proceeded to refresh himself from the 
bottle ; pushing the pot from which he had previously 
been drinking towards Philip. 

" Like that better ?" said he. 

Steyne declined, but thanked him, 

Skurrick looked at the stranger, whose abstinence 
was a puzzling rarity to him. He dropped a few 
remarks about its being a raw Easter — bad for fair- 
time; enquired Steyne's destination, and learned it 
was London. 

" "We shall work our way up there, I expect, but 
not just yet awhile. Going to Brookford now, for the 
great fair, you know." 

IT 2 
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" I tell you what it is, Collj/' he said, raising his 
Yoice, ^' if Busby don't come up soon, I shall go on. 
It's too bad ; the girls ain't half up in this new bosinesSy 
and how am I to get 'em on without the rest, I'd like 
to know — " He stopped short, as a violent noise was 
heard at the end of the caravan, apparently in another 
compartment. 

" There's that bom devil, ^t it again ! — she'll smash 
the place in one o' these days! Corse my head that 
ever I was fool enough to be bothered with her!" 
He snatched the candle from the table, and went out, 
followed by Colly. 

The stamping and kicking continued — ^there was a 
cry, as of an animal in pain, then all was still. 
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CHAPTEE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

BULVTT AITB THE BEAST. 

'' Thou mightier than Manoah's son, whence is thy great strength, 
And wherein the secret of thy craft, charmer charming wisely ? 

' ♦ ♦ ♦ * • 

There is none enchantment against Beauty, Magician for all time. 
Whose potent spells of sympathy have chai-med the passive 

world ; 
Verily she reig^eth a Semiramis, there is no might against her, 
The lords of eyery land are harnessed to her riumph." 

Mabtin F. Tupfeb. 

In a few minutes the men re-entered ; Skurrick in 
a mood the reyerse of pacific, and which rendered 
advisable the hint given by his better half, to the 
effect that thej should at once retire for the night. 

The movement was generally adopted; Philip fol- 
lowing his conductor, Collj, out of the caravan by one 
door, to re-enter what appeared to be only another 
compartment of it, appropriated to the accommoda- 
tion of horses, though it was at present empty. 

" Can you make a shift to sleep here ?" asked 
Colly, setting down his lantern. ^^ The straw's 
dean, and plenty of it ; here's a rug too. I always 
sleep only too sound, — it's just use." 

" Never fear," returned Steyne : " If I don't sleep 
here I shouldn't anywhere. How or 'tvhere I should 
have found my bed to-night, but for you, I don't 
know ; so I ought to be thankful." 

" Not a bit ; not a bit : as long as we can help one 
another, why its only just fair — nothing more, as I 
can see. Let's have a peep at that wild beast." 
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He set his lantern on a ledge high in the wall, and, 
turning a pail upside down, raised himself to the le^el 
of a small opening in the partition. 

" Ah, you brute you !" — said Colly, shaking his 
head — " you vixen ! — such a lovely creatur, too, to look 
at." 

« What is it f " asked Steyne— " a horse ?" 

*^ Aye, a horse it is, possessed by old Harry him- 
self though, I think. You heard all that row just 
now ; but that's nothing to what she'll do at times ; 
she'll bite and fight at you with her fore-feet, like a 
Christian. Take a peep ?" 

He jumped down, and Philip, who was taller, availed 
himself of a lower standing-point. 

Looking through the opening, he beheld, in a similar 
box to that they were now in, a horse, lying upon a 
plentiful allowance of straw. As far as he could make 
out, by the dim light of a lantern, it was a splendidly 
formed animal, and Philip who (true to the meaning 
of his GFreek nomenclature,) had a natural affection 
for the species, looked with admiration on its visible 
points of superiority, 

" What ails the creature?" said he, looking round 
to Colly ; " it's panting and shivering as if it had a 
fit." 

" Lor bless you ! we're obliged to do any mortal 
thing to quiet her, when she's in them tantrums ; 
Skurrick's fit to knock her brains out many a time.** 

" How did he get her ?" 

" Swopped her for one he had — a pretty creature to 
look ^t, but no good to him, weak in the knees. I 
can t think how they came over him : they never would, 
but he'd been taking a drop more than was good for 
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him. And i«)w this thing, you know, she juat eats her 
head off, and '11 neyer pay him in dog*s-meat." 

" No, no ; not 00 bad as that,*' said Philip : " she's 
a splendid creature — ^not so bad as that surelj." 

*^ You'll hear bj'nd-bye, when she comes to a 
hit." 

C0II7 was soon snoring ; but Philip sat up^ coyering 
his shoulders with the rug, and laboured to recall 
some long-past occurrence, some old reminiscence, 
stowed awaj, behind much subsequent accumulation, 
in some nook of the uniyersal storehouse. Slowly he 
recalled circumstance, time, words; until suddenly, 
from out the, dust and lumber, stood that he sought^ 
a clear and perfect whole. 

At last he slept, and was awakened, soon after 
daybreak, by the plunging and snorting of his unruly 
neighbour. 

^* Hear that pet ?" said Colly, who was performing 
a primitive toilet, by plunging his head in a bucket of 
water, and scrubbing it with a piece of bed-tick : 
** that's how she'll go on, till we can't bear it no 
longer." 

"Don't do anything with her now, will you?" 
said Steyne. ** I want to speak to ■■ ■ ■ what did you 
call him P" 

" The gov'ner P Skurrick, Jem Skurrick. Do any- 
thing !— -bless your heart, I wouldn't go nigh her for 
a gallon of Hollands, not I ! You'll come in as soon 
as you 're ready, you know." 

So saying, he went out; and Philip mounted to 
the point of observation, whence he bestowed some 
thoughtful consideration upon the iiAnate of the ad- 
joining tenement, who was champing, snorting, and 
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otherwise demeaning herself in a manner quite an* 
worthy of her sex. 

He then quitted his bedchamber for the fresh air of 
the heath. At no great distance he saw stationed 
another caravani rather smaller, but of greater pre- 
tensions to appearance, than the first. An arrival had 
taken place in the night; the two proprietors stood in 
deep conference together a few yards off. The new- 
comer, Basbj, was short, broad, and pufFjr. Mr. Skiir- 
rick was aboye the middle height, well made and wiry 
in form, his sallow face marked slightly with small- 
pox ; he had keen black eyes, underneath which the 
skin hung loose and baggy; his thick jet hair cot 
close to his head ; his dress an odd mixture of the 
groom and ^^gent." In his hand the neyer*fiiiliog 
whip, the thong of which he caressed incessantly, with 
the fingers of the other, as might a lover the tresses 
of his beloved ; occasionally threatening with it the 
legs of his elfin offspring, who played their pranks 
about him, and who inherited with laughable ezacti* 
tude their father's features ; even to the corkscrew 
honours, for which in past times he had been re- 
markable. 

*' Go in and get some breakfast, do," said Ck>llyi 
as he busied himself in his morning duties with the 
horses. '' Mother's in there ; go on." 

Philip ascended the steps; the woman welcomed 
him kindly, and set before him the hot te% and bread 
and butter, she had reserved for him. 

She was bustling about the dwelling, when a child 
hurried up the steps, and, running to the woman, put 
her arms about her, and began to cry. 

" He says I must do the Star-ring, and I can't 
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mother, I know I can't ! Last time I felli and he beat 
me : I'll do anything but that — ** 

'' It's no good coming to me, dear ; yon know if 
father says so—" 

'' I shall fall, I know ! I hurt myself bad .last 
time. I can't do it ! Oh mother !" 

At that moment Skurrick entered, whip in 
hand. 

" Now, Sarah, don't be a fool !" he cried. " It's no 
use you smothering the child up there-Hshe's got to 
do it, and that's enough." 

^ I ain't hindering her, Jem. Lettie dear, you must 
go,*^ said the mother, loosing the little hands. 

She lifted up a thin childish face ; she was not above 
ten, and very small and light of her age. 

"I can't, father," said she, weeping; "indeed I 
cant ! I'll do anything else, but I get so afraid, and 
I'm sure to &11." 

He raised the whip — '* Do you want it again P" 

he said :" am I to be kept here all day with your 

nonsense. What with one and the other of you I'm 
to be drove out o' my mind, I think — " 

" Mayn't Beauty do the Star-ring, father P" 

" Beauty's too big ; she's got plenty cast for her : 
besides I' m not going to get to words again at her. 
What I say she's to do, I'll make her do, and you too. 
Come." 

The girl, all in tears, darted across the floor behind 
the dark curtain; the sobbing was heard for some, 
moments : meanwhile the amiable Jem was swearing 
at his wife ibr encouraging insubordination. 

Lettie returned — her pale face beaming through her 
tears. 
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^ BemitjmU do it, father^ she can ; she'll look better 
than me a deal^ and I can do the cymbal dance instead 
of hep." 

'' She's never tried this one," growled he ; and that 
moment GoUj entered to saj all was prepared. 

^' Keen morning this/' said CoUj, rubbing his 
hands — ''pails all ice. Drop o' soinething short 
wouldn't be amiss-~eh mother P" in a low tone to 
the woman. 

He reached the bottle and a cup without a handle. 
Skurrick helped himself into the pewter pot, firom 
which he had previously ejected the red herring ; and 
they all stood round the stove drinking. Lettie, at 
her mother's side, supplicated for a drop, and swal- 
lowed it eagerly. 

'' Look alive in there !" cried Skurrick, cracking his 
> whip between the intervals of his dram. 

The dark curtain was flung back ; and Philip, turn- 
ing his eyes involuntarily towards it, beheld a young 
girl, apparently just risen from a mattress spread on 
the floor, which with a rug and blanket formed her 
bed. A chair beside it — on which were some tinselled 
flowers and scissors, with a small looking-glass hung 
oret it— completed the furniture of the nook, and in- 
deed almost filled it. 

Utterly ignoring the presence of the group in the 
outer room, the young girl deliberately proceeded 
to dress, selecting the different articles from a heap 
upon the floor. 

The heavy shadow, and the squUd misery of all 
surrounding her, failed to obscure the beattty o£ this 
fair creature ; rather she seemed to shine out from 
their midst, like some bright star from out the rack of 
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tblackeniog clouds. Never did eye behold more perfect 
loTeliness in human shape ; never did sculptor's 
dream, or poet's vision, raise such ideal to mock all 
efforts at art*s production. 

Her figisrOy full, yet firm and pliant, looked the 
model of symmetry, every limb in turn displayed, 
moulded to the perfection of grace and beauty. Her 
hair, golden brown, fell belovr her waist in curls, which, 
though slight, were tiatural. 

Slowly, and as a matter of course, the girl donned 
the garment on which the woman had been employed 
the preceding evening ; anticipatory, as was evident, 
to some performance of horsemanship. As she did so, 
upon one of those beautiful legs a long black bruise or 
wale was visible, and she shivered momently as the 
sUk pressed it. Her slight attire was soon completed : 
the lovely arms, neck and shoulders, left bare ; the 
glorious hair, with some slight rebeUion on its part, 
twisted tightly round the model head, and crowned 
by a wreath, in the placing of which some moments 
were devoted to the cracked looking-glass ; then, 
taking in her hand alight glittering wand, she stepped 
out from under the dirty blanket, like Aurora from a 
canopy of envious smoke, and for the first time her 
face was fairly seen. 

So fair, so perfect in every line and feature, so 
dazzling of complexion, the very incarnation of Beauty 
— ^if such positive there be — ^what name could so well 
befit this glorious specimen of Nature's workmanship ? 
• Iiarge blue eyes, over which the long dark lashes 
held jealous watch ; nose and chin small, child-like, 
yet marvels of &rm ; pouting Ups, whose slight curl, 
as scornful of the very homage to her wondrous 
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beauty, scarce let close upon the small pearly teeth 
beneath — and withal, calm, expressionless, still, as 
some Grecian statue of repose. To those deep, full, 
lustrous eyes, the whole life of the countenance seemed 
to have betaken itself; yet could it be said, nay, 
rather felt, that in such lavish bounty, such plenteoos 
loveliness, there was something wanting. 

For a minute Philip's eyes rested in wondering awe 
upon this creation of beauty, as it brushed past him. 
Momentarily their eyes met, and as he rose to let her 
pass, with her silver wand she held back her cloud- 
like tunic from contact with his travel-stidned dress, 
and turned towards Skurrick. 

No mortal eye but must pay tribute to such a being; 
but for more, the lad's heart was closed — ^woman's 
beauty, what was it to him !— mockery, heart-sickness. 

His gaze fell from the waxen«like shoulders to 
where, through the covering of flesh-coloured silk, the 
whip scar was visible. 

Aye, Philip ! shudder— let your heart sofben and 
know pity for the scornful Beauty ! Oh ! as she 
passes you, as her breath is on your cheek, as her 
fairy foot touches yours, does no instinct, of Nature 
arouse within you P— does no subtle affinity stir your 
being to acknowledge one common source ? — Bat 
stretch forth your hand ; but take again the tiny palm 
you so often have pressed to your rough cheek — but 
look again upon the dimpled face you have so often 
soothed to sleep upon its pillow — the rosebud lips 
that were wont to stir your boy's nature with their 
loving baby whispers, long ago. 

No I she passes ; she heeds not him ; nor dreams he 
that in the hapless dancing girl he beholds the object 
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of his anxious wanderings and regret&^tbe sister 
Sose be mourns as dead. 

*' She do look well ibis morning I-^on't sbe now ?" 
said Skurrick, setting bis bead on one side, with the 
air of a connoisseur. 

« Cold though, I'll be bound !"— said Colly— « this 
raw morning, and them thin tights. Do give her a 
drop o* the 8.tuff to keep the cold out." 

'* Ask her, you, Jem," said the woman. 

To the girl, who had stood quite unheeding during 
these remarks, Skurrick now began talking with 
bis fingers, and Beauty replied with a nod of her 
bead, on which the woman banded her the cup. The 
girl swallowed the contents eagerly. " No more," 
«aid Skurrick, as be returned the cup to his wife ; 
" she's life enough without that. Now then !" 

As he turned towards the door, a tremendous kick 
on the other side of the partition was followed by i\ 
plunging, a neighing, and a series of demonstrations, 
threatening apparent destruction to the whole fabric 

'' There's that incarnate devil, at it again !" roared 
Skurrick. " I'll shoot her then, Colly, and that's all 
about it ! Curse her, she'll worrit all the sense out o' 
me, and ruin the place into the bargain !" 

Stopping the enraged man, as he was quitting the 
caravan, Philip spoke a few words to him in a low 
voice. 

" You ! — go in ! — try that beast ! Why, bless your 
heart, five men wouldn't manage her when she's in 
them tantrums ! Oh ! you may go^ and welcome ; only 
take all the risk upon yourself young man, that's all. 
I give you leave to knock her brains out, for the 
matter o' that; though she's been a pretty penny out 
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o' my pocket. Gh and welcome ; but jour life ain't 
worth tuppence with her, so I tell you." 

** I don't set much value on it, for the matter of 
that, myself," said Philip ; '* and I can but try." 

'^ Aye, to be sure," said the accommodating Sknr- 
rick ; while his wife and Golly, shocked at the eTident 
risk, vainly put in a word of caution. 

** Shut up doy you two !" said he : " do you sup- 
pose the young chap don't know what he's doing ? If 
he will, why he will ; it ain't me that sends him." 

Armed with no more formidable weapons than a 
rope with a slip noose, a thick rug, and a sUce of bread ; 
Philip prepared to enter the den of the untamed 
brute, which Had not ceased its hostile demonstrations 
during the few minutes of preparation. He had stipu- 
lated that he should go alone, and his proceedings be 
imwatched ; in pursuance of which agreement, Skur- 
rick had immediately clambered to the aperture before 
mentioned ; but found it effectually blocked with the 
jacket of the venturous youth. 

" By Gosh ! he's aU in the dark !" said he to Colly. 

** The lantern's in there," briefly repKed the other ; 
and they listened, with the rest, in breathless suspense. 

The kicking and stamping had for a minute re- 
doubled ; there was a wild cry from the creature — a 
fall — ^then all was still. 

" He's killed !" cried the woman. " It's murdered 
him ! poor fellow !" 

*' Hold your row, do, you old fool ! " was the 
polite rejoinder of her husband, who was himself 
quaking in his shoes ; while Golly had already devoured 
all the nails of his right hand, and was attacking the 
left. The only one of the group who remained totally 
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unmoved being the dumb girl. She never stirred, even 
to return the caress of little Lettie, who had crept up 
to her, and held one of her hands, saying — *^ Dear good 
Beauty to do that dreadful Star-ring for me." — Beauty 
adjusted her tunic and wreath, and quite unconcerned 
lookedoutuponthe common where the elfin sprites were 
going through some professional evolutions, within 
the temporary erection prepared for practising their 
several tasks. 

Another anxious twenty minutes. — ^ I heerd a 
groan, I did indeed, Jem," whispered the woman; to 
which Skurrick only replied by a look. Colly was on 
the point of suggesting '^ something short," — ^when 
the door of the stall was flung open, and Philip ap- 
peared, leading by a halter the mare ; which followed 
him tractable and subdued in demeanor as a lamb. 

To describe the amazement of all — the delight of 
Skurrick — the exclamations and adjurations with which 
they all called upon Steyne to initiate them into his 
mystery — would need more words than I am inclined 
to bestow upon the occasion. Suffice it to say that 
Colly's proposition of " something short all round" 
was universally acceded to, with of course one excep- 
tion — ^that Philip totally refused to enlighten them 
upon his secret, whereby Mr. Skurrick's gratitude 
abated considerably of its warmth— that Mr. Busby 
and his myrmidons refused to believe the fact before 
their eyes, as other than a ^^ humbug," until the 
creature had been ridden in turns by all who would 
venture : to none of them yielding such unqualified 
obedience as to her tamer, who seemed to have ac- 
quired a dominion over her, little short of supernatural ; 
surprising no one more than himself — coolly as he 
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might appear to take the result of this, his first ex- 
periment. 

Skurrick insisted upon his remaining with them 
while they stayed encamped. He couldn't think of 
parting with him so soon, after what he had done for 
him. Certainly, Stejme was the only one who as yet 
had perfect control over the mare, and he might best 
finish the task commenced. Yet we will not positively 
assert that Jem's gratitude was not the genuine 
article unadulterated. 

Impatient as Philip was to reach London — ^to huiry 
on—to be moving, doing, striving after something— he 
had some curiosity to witness the entire subjugation 
of his pupil: a gratification which a few days pro- 
cured him. A slight recurrence of caprice, followed 
by a private interview as before, completed the mas- 
tery, and under a course of the usual training she 
promised to become a valuable acquisition to Skurrick's 
stud. 

It was a novel life to Philip, of which he now 
obtained a glimpse ; in all its mournful cadences sound- 
ing the same key of his own sad history. 

In the troupe of Busby was a deformed lad, ill- 
treated, and worse faring, because useless In every 
department of the " business." This was Busby's 
son ; his mother died when he was bom, and legend 
connected both these facts with an incident in whi 
Busby's drunken fury bore a conspicuous part — ^the 
latter being of such frequent recurrence as to make 
the tale more than probable. 

Mrs. Busby second, a slim aerial sort of personage, 
followed closely in the footsteps of her liege lord; 
getting drunk every night of her life in total immu- 
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idtj, which might be ascribed to the fact that she was 
the "star" of the company. 

" Leastways she was," — continued Colly, who had 
been enlightening Steyne on these particulars —" until 
the governor brought out his youngster, Beauty there. 
She is a beauty, too, and no mistake : ain't she F" 
They were watching the performance of the contested 
Star-ring, of which Beauty had relieved her younger 
companion, and acquitted herself to the perfect satis- 
faction of her taskmaster. ^ 
So swift was the motion, that the spectator failed to 
catch the moment of contact between the dancer's foot 
and the back of the horse ,as it sped round the arena ; 
and the beautiful girl appeared to fly continuously 
through the hoops, placed alternately at various 
heights — her course marked by the starry crown upon 
her head» 

" Wouldn't think she was his breed, would you ?" — 
continued Colly. " But she ain't ; she's his first 
wife's : Lettie's this one's. When first I set eyes 
on her, I thought she was the most sweetest creetur 
I'd seen. Pity she should be bom deaf and dumb ! 
Can't hear no earthly thing but the crack of his whip. 
He do treat her bad for certain, sometimes ; but she's 
the devil's own spirit, when she's a mind : she'll sulk 
for days, and never stir for the whip, though there 
ain't a thing but she can do. He'll make a good 
thing of her yet. They'll be getting her on the stage 
— ^just you see her dancing ! — Won't you stop ? — Well, 
never mind, come along. But last winter, I'll tell you, 
we were at Bullsford, and he joined in with a lot of 
players ; they'd a barn there. Beauty danced, and, 
my eye ! to see the real gentry as did come in their 
No. 20. X 
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carriages too. There "was one joimg cbap, they did 
say he was a nobleman, he seemed just crazy after it ; 
the nosegays he'd throw her night after night ! He 
never stopped for nothing else, and it made the other 
]ot mad; so goTemor he fell out and come away in a 
huff. But I say it was a rare tricktthat o* yours wi' 
the mare. He's savage he can't get it out of you, but 
he'll surely make it up to you. It's a good hunderd in 
his pocket. 

" And you leave us to-morrow? Well ; it's chilly : 
what d'ye say to a drop'o' sumthin P Oh ! aye, I for- 
got, you don't do it : what a pity !" 

Tlie following morning the caravans started for a 
large fair which was to be held some nine miles off. 
Young Steyne bade adieu to his new firiends, the 
richer by half a sovereign from the liberal Skurrick, 
and seven shillings which had been forced on him by 
poor Colly, with the observation that it was a '' cursed 
&hame he should get so little, when t}ie governor was 
a good hunderd in pocket." 

When night came down upon the highways and 
lanes, through which Philip trudged his weary way 
Londonwards — ^the crowded circus booth was ringing 
wifch the shouts of the multitude, applauding the flying 
course of the star-crowned " Beautv." 
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CHAPTER TWBNTY-SIXTH. 

IJTTLB BOB'B MOTHSB. 

** Danger, long travel, want, and woe, 
Can change the Ibrm that best we know, 
For deadly fear oan Time outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair. 
Hard toil can roughen fonn and fiu>e, ' ' v 

And quench at once the eye's bright grace ; 
Nor does Old Age a wrinkle trace, 
More deeply than Desfpair.'* 

Ok a gusty night in April, Philip arriyed at the 
goal of his journey. I'ootsore and spent, he stood at 
length in London streets. Sut his attention was 
little claimed by the bustle and hurry of the scene ; 
strange as it aU was to him. For two hours he had 
been wandering in search of the address he held on a 
bit of paper in his hand. He had resolved on seeking 
neither rest nor food, till the duty was fulfilled, of 
which the neglect had smote his heart the nearer he 
drew to the point of his destination. 

And now, by dint of enquiry and peMeverance, he 
found himself at Charing-cross ; thence, &om what 
he remembered of poor Bob's description, into St. 
Martin's-lane. From end to end he traversed it, vainly 
referring again to the scrap of paper. 

Another enquiry, of a woman just turning up a 
narrow court > out of the lane. *' Bedfordbury ?" was 

X 2 
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tlie reply to his question : '' I am going there. Come 
along, it's just here." 

Steyne followed his conductor, who, a little in ad- 
vance, held her miserable cloak about her with some 
difficulty, against the fitful gusts of wind which 
whirled at intervals down the entries. 

They passed through a paved court, and emerged 
into a street more dirty, ill-lighted, and obnoxious, 
than any he had yet crossed. 

" This is it," said she, stopping. " Is it any one 
partic'lar as you wants ?" 

"Deering — ^Mrs. Peering," said Philip, again re- 
ferring, quite needlessly, to the scrap of paper in his 
hand. 

" Lor ! come along !" ejaculated his guide." "Why 
she lives over me — have, these ten months. Well I 
never ! — " 

They walked on some yards further ; the woman 
warning him occasionally of certain pitfalls in the 
broken and ill-conditioned road, and of breakneck 
cellars, whence came strange smells, and sounds as 
strange; plashing on through puddles of stagnant 
fluid, augmented now and again by a sudden deluge 
from a hastily-opened window, without notice or warn- 
ing given. A lamp at each end afforded the only 
light, save where, at intervals, a tallow candle guttered 
and flared in the narrow window of a chandler's shop ; 
whence would issue a slipshod girl, or man, or half- 
clad child, cuddling to its breast a portion of a loaf, 
hungrily picking at the dry comers ; a red-herring 
perhaps, or dab of slimy butter or black treacle, in a 
saucer, to swell the feast. 

A sharp turn, a dive now into total darkness, and 
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water over his boots ; Pliilip by the sound followed 
his guide down what appeared to be a mere passage ; 
he touched the walls on either side ; yet by the faint 
glimmer from within he saw they passed several house- 
doors ere they stopped before one which stood half open. 

'^ This way/' said the woman, as she began to 
ascend a ricketty creaking stair. 

Up to the second story, where the woman stopped, 
opened her own door ; and as the light fell on the 
stairs beyond she pointed upward. 

" It's the next flight : she's in, else she'd ha' put 
her key on my table. She don't have many visitors." 
Glancing over Philip sharply, she entered her own 
miserable apartment, and closed the door. 

He groped his way up, and stumbled on to the land' 
ing; all was still: from under a door came a thin 
streak of light ; here he knocked. 

There was no answer, but at the second tap a faint 
voice said — " Come in." 

He entered a garret, the sloping roof of which on 
one side met the floor. The night-clouds chasing 
wildly across the sky seemed close in at the curtainless 
window, which opened on the parapet. 

A handful of fire was dying in the grate ; a wicker 
chair with a rag-cushioned seat, a scrap of carpet, an d 
a small round table, were before the hearth. Upon 
the table lay some fine sewing, a large double-wicked 
candle, and a pair of spectacles. 
. Opposite the window stood a low truckle bed ; on 
it lay the form of a woman, but it did not move as 
Philip entered and stood within the door. 

" Mrs. Deering," he said, gently. 

With a loud cry the woman sat up on her miserab le 
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pallet. The wan moonlight streamed over her white 
&ce, as she put back the thick tangled hair £rom her 
forehead. 

" What ia it ?" she cried—" who are you ?** (peer- 
ing out to where Philip stood) — ^" who are you ?" 

" You don't know me/' he said, in a soothing tone ; 
" don't be frightened : I come from your little boy, 
poor Uttle Bob.'* 

" My boy ! — ^from him / — ^you ?— oh my €K)d ! my 
God I it is her, it's her voice— from him ! She sprang 
from the bed, and rushed towards the spot where he 
stood, but suddenly stopped. 

" Ton — who are you P" 

" Mrs. Deering, I knew little Bob at the reforma- 
tory — " and as he spoke Philip stepped forward ; the 
light of the candle fell upon his face; the woman 
caught him by the shoulder, flung aside his cap, and 
pushed back the hair £rom his forehead. 

"PhiUp! Philip ! PhiUp Steyne! it is him!" cried 
she, and she threw her arms roimd him, and cried upon 
his shoulder ; and looked into his face again and again, 
holding him tightly the while, sobbing in an excess of 
joy and weakness. 

<' Oh little Philip ; dear Hert's Best— and Bos&— 
and mother — and poor Tom— -I never thought to see 
you dear, never — oh I where are they, dear P where 
are they P Take me to them, Philip." 

Eor a moment amazement held him silent. Then^ 
as he gazed down upon the shrieking, sobbing, hag- 
gard creature, clinging about him — ^in her thin white 
face, her small delitote features, her long, soft, shiver- 
ing hair, her moist red lips, and violet eyes all drenched 
and swollen — even in the fond caressing maimer— be 
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seemed to see a ghost of the past — ^and through want, 
sickness, miseiy, and dronkezmess, he recognized the 
petted beauty of the village, sweet Gary Hinton ; 
whose sad history had furnished food for the village 
gossip, when he was a boy. 

Gradually he led her to the old chair, made her sit 
down, and tried to soothe her; but at every word he 
uttered the grief burst forth anew. ^^Her voice it 
was, just how she spoke to me that night — that last, 
last night!" She had not loosed her hold upon him ; 
caressingly she laid her head upon his breast, and 
clung to him. " Dear Philip — dear old Piert's Eest — 
don't leave me, don't leave me — I have been so long 
alone. Oh, don't leave me dear, dear !" 

Poor wasted life ; poor, misused, foolish heart ! 

Hard was the struggle, even in that manly young 
breast, to keep back emotions so suddenly awakened ; 
but it was done. StiU as a statue yotmg Steyne stood, 
supporting the poor frail thing, who swayed to and fro 
with the excess of her own violent and ill-controlled 
passions. 

" Where are they all?— your father and mother, 
and sweet Bosy." 

" Dead," Mrs. Hinton, " all dead !" said the young 
man, hoarsely. 

" Dead !" cried Gary, lifting up her head — " that 
dear child dead! — mother and father — all dead. It^s 
such wretches as I that Uve — ^that live!" And in the 
maudlin fashion of a dram-drinker she began again to 
weep and sob. 

" Poor Tom, too ; he isn't dead— Tom isn't dead?" 
she asked. 

^'Isaw lapoL Hot so long since. Don't — don't talk about 
him ; surely you don't fret for him, Mrs. Hinton?** 
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" Cary — Cary — your mother called me Gary. They 
called me Gary when I was happy — when I waa 
happy." 

" Did he leave you ?" asked Philip, in a low tone, 
after a moment's silence. 

" No, no," she said piteously — ^** no, Sir Eobert 
wouldn't leave me, he waa good to me — too good. 
But I couldn't help crying, thinking about poor Tom ; 
and he didn't like that, and when my boy was bom, 
he — " (She fell to crying again, and it was some 
minutes ere she could continue) — ^*^ it wm his own son 
— I called it after him, it was his very face ; but he 
did not like it; he wanted me to send it away. I 
could not part with my child dear, I couldn't. He did 
love me, poor little Bob did !" 

" You will go and see him ; he is so anxious to see 
you." Philip began ; but stopped short at the look of 
amazement the woman gave him, lifting up her head. 

" My boy, little Bob? why he died, six months ago!" 

Philip s heart smote him. How bitterly he re- 
proached himself for the time spent in what to him 
was at least a blameless liaisoriy and had wrought him 
bitter punishment enough. Heaven knows. 

" They buried him in the cemetery," Gary went on. 
" They sent for me when it was too late — ^he was gone 
hours before I got there. They had cut off his hair, 
and they gave it to me. He asked for his mother 
before he died, and for Philip — that was you — I little 
thought—" 

There was silence for some minutes, then Philip 
drew away one hand, and raised it to his &ce. 
Poor little Bob !" he sighed. ' 
He's better off!" sobbed the young mother, 
whose sad history so far was told. . 
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Yes, far better than in your charge, poor silly, fond, 
unreasoning Cary. 

Oh, woman ! woman ! weak, unreliable, in the course 
of evil and of good alike ! — who trusts thee with his 
happiness makes his venture in the leakiest of ci^, 
that of a surety will founder — smooth waters and 
sunny skies befalling — as in night and tempest ! 

Had Cary been candid in her confession, she would 
have told how, to her repining and lamentation for 
the man she had fled from, remorse induced another 
habit; which gained upon her so rapidly as to call 
forth remonstrance, sure to be followed by a recur- 
rence of tears, complaints, and recourse to the old 
stimulant of the dram. It was a mixed feeling which 
had induced Sir Bobert to express a wish for the 
removal of the child from a guardianship certainly 
unsuitable; and he had suffered much from the un« 
happy result of his first wrong step. 

Gary Deeriug's care9sing ways and sweet gentle- 
ness of nature had won upon him, more even than her 
pretty face : he had loved her for herself, sympathised 
with her griefs {sympathy is not pity, dear friends) ; 
and all that affection and care could have done to 
compensate for what she had suffered, and lost, was 
lavished on her. Sut she yet dung to the shreds and 
relics of her clayey idol — the ruins of her visionary 
paradise had still a hold upon her. Heaven knows, 
perhaps 'tis the one protection given such natures 
—this adherence amid all their vacillation to a first — 
though it be a proved illusion. In her remorseful 
moments she would weep and bewail her ''poor 
Tom," and dwell on what he " might have been" if 
she had stayed with him; and, under the influence 
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of the dram, she not/ unfrequentlj i turned her re- 
proaches on her protector, who at such times found 
indeed that of his sin he had made himself a whip to 
his own back. 

So reprehension, reproach, complaint, became fre- 
quent. The sunniest hours failed to banish the re- 
membrance of the gloom ; and, opportunity ofPeringy 
Sir Bobert — a sadder, if not a wiser, man — set out 
for Egypt and the Pyramids, leaving ample proyision 
for the unfortunate girl, whose native goodness of 
heart at least made itself apparent in her fixed deter- 
mination not to be parted from the poor little child, 
whom for a time she positively idolized. 

But you all know how one thing there is that 
never fails. Persevered in, has drink ever failed to 
lower the tone of even the highest and strongest 
natures P Imagine, then, to this poor weak impulsive 
girl, alone, in idleness, regretful, despairing, and the 
habit already formed, what it became — how it 
gained upon her — how with inconceivable rapidity it 
came to take the place of friends, thought, feeling, 
even child — how money was wasted, how principal 
was disposed of, at frightful loss — ^how furniture, 
books, luxuries, ornaments, clothes went, one alter 
another; for who was by to say nay, or stay her 
hand P — ^how all this came to pass, why relate P It is 
a story of such oft recurrence. 

Her little son, bom and nursed in the very lap of 
luxury, at three years old ran the kennels of Drory- 
lane ; saved only by the almost more than human 
sweetness and loveliness of his nature, from becoming 
as one of the vile. 

Looking at him, weeping over the blighted life of 
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this fair blossom, the wretched mother found new 
motive for drowning reflection; work she must, to 
get food for her child, gin for herself. Her old talent 
served her here; she got any pzice almost for the 
novel and beautiful productions of her needle: then 
to weep maudlin tears over her child and the memory 
of poor Tom, was her comfort. 

Came the day when, by the malice and cowardice of 
some yoang reprobates into whose company the child 
had fallen, poor Bob was accused of the theflb of some 
linen stolen from a neighbouring laundress ; and, as we 
have seen, was consigned to the reformatory, where 
Philip's boyish kindness had rendered it the happiest 
period of his short and paan&l existence. 

Little thought the coquettish merry •hearted maid of 

Ostteen House, when first she smiled upon the giant 

Tom, to what a train of evil her bright eyes set the 

spark! 

And now, in her feeble, dependant fondness, she 

dung to Philip, as to one connected with a past she 
never ceased regretting ; and he, as may be well sup- 
posed, would not hastily turn from one who, even in 
her degradation, recalled the memory of his mother 
with reverence and love, and often wept that she had 
not listened to the words of advice and comfort that 
good woman spoke to her '' that last night.'* 

It was a something to anchor by ; even this poor, 
drifting, unhappy creature's attachment, which can be 
estimated only by those, like him, destitute of any 
worldly tie. 

Here then he stayed his wandering; and it was 
touching to see how the forlorn woman bestirred her- 
self, with something of the old spirit of housewifery, to 
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make arrangements for his comfort ; if such a word 
be not too foreign to the miserable resources of such 
a locality. ' 

A room was vacant, on the same landing ; this was 
hired, and scantily famished from Philip's fast dimin- 
ishing little treasure. The poor girl exerted herself, as 
she had never done in her own poverty, to bring all to 
a state of perfect cleanliness ; with the sight of Philip 
the spirit of old times seemed recalled. Sut alas ! 
not all : old memories, nor affection, nor fear of self- 
betrayal, could even stay for awhile the love of the 
ruinous dram ; and, though for a time young Steyne 
had no further evidence than that of one of his senses, 
when he chanced to enter her room, it was not long 
before — ^in the maudlin fits of weeping for " poor Tom,*' 
in the laying aside of work, in the neglect of what she 
had undertaken to do for him in the ordering of his 
room — the young man learned to know the signs of 
the unhappy woman's vice. 

At first by silent disapproval, by avoiding her pre- 
sence, and dedining her services, he only shewed what 
he felt : but his abhorrence and disgust soon moved 
him to a sterner course; and he spoke earnestly and 
with determination. He depicted to her the career of 
his &ther, the terrible closing scene of his life : he 
even spared her not the later passages of Hinton's own 
brutal drunkenness; and finally, he announced his 
determination of at once removing to other quarters, 
unless she made an effort, ere it was too late, for her 
own rescue from certain destruction. 

The weak woman wept — ^urged habit, grief, bodily 
suffering — ^PhUip was immovable, and she finally gay© 
him a promise to endeavour to abstain. 
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How &r kept, tbej who understand such a charac- 
ter will believe. To the airing of the room, to the 
caution of concealment, and to observation of the time 
when, the young man being from home, the dram 
might be safely indulged in; so far cunning — ^the 
strength of the weak — assisted her. 

Easier building on the shifting quicksand, than to 
mould of such a nature, firmness or high resolve. 

Meanwhile each day Philip's anxieties grew heavier 
for himself. He had formed no idea of the immense 
difficulty of obtaining employment in London. At 
every turn he found nothing but rebuff. True he 
had the highest credentials for honesty, sobriety, in- 
dustry, and trustworthiness ; but what are such every- 
day qualifications as these, to recommend a man. The 
market was already overstocked with them ! He had 
formed his plans, as he believed, humbly and reason- 
ably ; but when months passed, and his small stock 
of money was nearly exhausted, yet no chance of work 
appeared, even his sanguine spirit almost grew faint, 
and he retired each day to his poor garret with a 
yet gloomer belief that Pate had marked him for 
her especial sport. 
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0ATHEBED. 

** Beauty, theme of innocenoe, how may guilt discourse thee ? 
Let holy angels slog thy praise, for man hath marred thy 

visage ; 
Still the maimed torso of a Theseus can gladden' taste with its 
proportions, — 
* Though sin hath shattered evety limb, how comely are the 
fragments \" 

M. F. TUFTSB. 

It is a small octagonal boudoir, fitted with eyeiy 
appliance of ease and comfort, a very temple of luznrj 
and taste. Heavy crimson draperies, shutting out 
the windows, sweep the rich velvet carpet ; voluptuous 
couches, downy cushions, low shell-like chairs, a Yenus 
might fill, stand temptingly around ; with tables and 
stands of costly wood and marble, gilt laden with 
rare and beautiful objects, and vases of softly-tinted 
exotics. 

Eich paintings, chiefly mythological, cover the 
ceiling and the panels of the walls, save where they are 
filled by mirrors half veiled in clouds of lace, whence 
coyly peep forth exquisite figures in alabaster, support- 
ing lamps of crystal, which shed a subdued moonlight 
radiance over all. 

In a low recessed fireplace bums a fire of aromatic 
woods, whose fSsiint odour mingling with the pastilei, 
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set in dishes of burnished porcelain upon the Telvet- 
covered, heavily fidnged, mantelpiece, fill the apart- 
ment with a voluptuous and entrancing atmosphere, 
on which, at this moment float the soft streams of 
hidden mudic, so subdued, that they seem to mitigle 
with and sooth, rather than break, the silence. 

Upon a couch of crimson velvet, within the radiance 
of the glowing fire, yet guarded from its heat by a 
screen of silvered coral, lies the queen of this enchant- 
ing bower. Her dress, of pale blue satin and gossamer 
lace, lies about her like a cloud ; her golden curling 
hair, half escaped from the silver net, falls over the 
cushion — ^where her lovely shoulder lies, like driven 
snow against the red sunset — and half veils her 
bosom, on which the stringed pearls show yellow by 
comparison. One arm is thrown above her head, the 
lace sleeve, falling back, leaves it bare almost to the 
shoulder, and the rich rubies glow like blood-drops on 
its waxen fairness. Upon the small fingers, and in 
the tiny ears, gleam jewels ; and from beneath her 
dress peeps out a tiny slipper, like a rosebud dropped 
in dewy pearls. 

Gould I catch the image of a poet's vision, or fix the 
transient refiection of some fioating creature of the air, 
mirrored in the glories of a sunset lake, I might hope 
to tell how beautiful she was ; amid the splendour of 
surroundings which seemed all too poor to do her 
homage. 

You have seen the little tripping fairy of Birdiethom 
-—the lovely dancing girl of the riding-booth flashed 
momently upon you, from out the sordid filth and 
depravity of her tyrants; but these were poor, to 
Besuity as I show her to you now, in the fulness, the 
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luxury, the repose of perfection ; with all that art, and 
wealth, and pride, could lend to add a lustre. 

For (if it were ever true of any) hers was not the 
order of beauty " most adorned when least." Not a 
jewel, not a fold, not a sparkling lustre, not a draped 
grace, but seemed born to her, not adding to, yet of, 
not gained, but gaining by, adoption near one who 
might be well imagined destined to reign over the 
realm of the Beautiful. 

So she lies, her large blue eyes gazing at her com- 
panion, who, on a low cushion beside the couch, is 
holding one of her hands in his. 

" Sweet angel, beautiful pet, I do not even know 
which you should best imderstand, if you heard:** for 
he has been. murmuring soft nothings to hep in 
French and English, and once he tried Italian — all 
with equal effect. Beauty had but smiled and showed 
her pearly teeth, and languished with her soft eyes. 

"Loveliest darling as you are! if you could but 
speak to me! — ^yet I am a fool, too, an ungrateful 
fool! to wish for the very thing that has disgusted 
me with other women. Why, what would it be, but 
longing for this and pining for that — ^finding one isn't 
what one used to be — ^blowing up in a jealous fit, or 
flirting under one's very nose with the first fool that 
comes; by Jove it's the perfection of the thing, a 
woman without a tongue; lovely creature like this, 
too — ^believe she loves me for myself, too; not like 
the rest of the harpies." And he kissed the hand he 
had that morning loaded with jewels. 

" So rich, too ; something so excessively novel, this 
talking on one's fingers — makes a fellow so safe with 
her. Can't hear anything, and don't know anything 
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but what one cbooses to tell her, and no one else can 
talk stuff to her." 

The handsome profligate began to talk on his fingers 
to the dumb girl, who answered him swifblj in like 
fashion ; and so, for a, time, thej conversed, till Beauty, 
in acknowledgment of something he had said, half 
raised herself from her cushions to lay her head upon 
his shoulder, and, passing one arm about him, with all 
the heaven of her blue eyes smiled up into his vapid 
countenance. 

<< Diamonds! ah, to be sure, she shall have dia- 
monds. Ma Belle shall have everything she does but 
admire : and since she cannot ask for it, we'll learn 
to read in her eyes what she would have — sweet 
angel." 

There was a long silence; the soft perfume, and 
softer music, melting into an impalpable atmo- 
sphere. 

"By Jove!" mused the young noble, "I almost 
wish now I hadn't taken up with that Bulldog affair. 
I don't care about taking her to England, the fellows 
will be sure to get scent of her ; and it would be such 
a novelty, such a sort of mystery that would be the 
very thing to set them wild. There's that Colonel 
Gray, too, he'd be safe to cut me out ; always did — 
odd too — deuced odd ! " 

Here he glanced at a mirror which reflected his 
own well-formed figure, as recumbent leaning against 
the couch, the golden hair of the dumb girl fell adown 
his shoulder, her fair brow and closed eyes touching 
his Aheek. 

He smiled as he gazed. " Ton my soul, wouldn't 
make a bad picture ! Ha ! how the fellows would stare 
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to lee it at the Academy exhibition. She's positiye] j, 
without exception, the most beautiful creature I ever 
■aw* No, it won't do to take her with me^-snre to 
be some bother; not but. what I belieye the girl has 
an affection for me, for myself. Odd, now, to think 
one shouldn't know anything about who or what she 
was ! As to her being of that feUow's 8to(^-«-I aa 

much believe that as . I incline to think she was 

bom dumb, though he said it was the fright of a 
fiEili ; and the woman, I believe, could have told some- 
thing worse. However, it does not much signify, 
J've got her — ^that's certain. Ma Belle ! " ' 

To arouse her, and amuse himself, the lover began 
drawing the bracelets from the arms of his lovdy 
property, who at fii^st opened her lovely eyes in mute 
astonishment ; but when she found only one remain- 
ing, and that the rest were put out of sight, she 
frowned, bit her lips, and, raising' herself from the 
couch, stoutly resisted his playful attempts to possess 
himself of her hands, uttering a low murmur of dis- 
approbation. ^ 

" Why, ma Belle is positively in a passion ! Ah ! I 
like her. She shan't have one of the things back — 
see, n)a Belle,Nl put them all away." 

He made as if he would have carried them away; 
but she sprang up, and stamping one of her small 
feet violently, with clenched hands and flashing eyes, 
hindered him from moving. The young Sybarite 
laughed. 

"Aye! why, this is quite a new part, ma Belle! 
You have got a spirit ; you'll be murdering me one 
of these days if I offend you, you hussy, you will. 
Ah I now come, I'll not vex her. Kiss me, then, and 
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you shall have them, and twenty more to match them, 
yon qneen of jewels." 

As he stooped to clasp them on her arms, and seated 
her on the couch, a silvery bell sounded outside the 
door. 

** Come in," said the young man ; and an English 
seirant entering, said something in a low tone, as if 
mindful of the lady's presence. 
. "Ah, well; ah, let him come here. Bother the 
fellow!" he added, as the man left the room — "I 
shan't leave my girl for him. Now, ma Belle, you 
just turn your head that way while the brute's in 
the room. I don't choose even the Bulldog to see 
my pet's face." 

He intimated his wish by signs to her, but Beauty 
did not give much heed to them. She understood 
some one was to see her, and her attention was all 
given to the fall of her robe and the turn of her 
bracelets, as she reclined upon her cushions. 

The bell again sounded; and as the master bade 
" come in," the door opened, and there stepped into 
the boudoir, a being about as much in keeping with 
it as a rat in a nautilus-shell. 

Taller by half a head than the youifg nobleman, 
himself above the middle height, broad of build, firm 
in bulk, big jointed, bullet headed. His black hair 
close cut, and cheeks cleanly shaved of every particle 
of whisker, showed his. huge red flap ears to disad- 
vantage; his high cheek bones and iron jaw more 
prominent than pleasant, his beetle brow hung over 
his heavy dark eyes like the cavern where a murdered 
body may lie hid. 

He was dressed in a suit of green plaid stuff, fittinp^ 
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him all too tightly ; on his thick wrists he wore white 
woollen cuffs or mufflers, and in one monster fist held 
a short thick stick, crosswise, as we often see it carried 
bj performers of wondrous feats of pedestrianism, and 
sporting bullies of all kinds. 

As he closed the door, and stood ducking his head 
to his patron, the velvet carpet seemed to wince be- 
neath the pressure of his hob-nailed bluchers; the 
music had already stopped at the motion of .the 
master's hand to a panel, but the delicate atmo- 
ephere seemed to shudder and recoil upon itself, as 
from the huge man's presence there exuded a strange 
overpowering odour, as of some subtle spirit made 
gross by animal contact. It was not gin, unless gin 
having passed through some unknown process by 
human pores and fibres. Certainly it was the^e, of 
and belonging to, the man — not his breath, not his 
clothes, neither that ordinary scent by which we de- 
tect one who has "been drinking" — ^yet a palpable 
giving off of an essence which seemed to render sig- 
nificant and rational enough the theory of spon- 
taneous combustion: you felt certain that you only 
had to hold a lighted match near the mountain of 
flesh, to have as considerable a specimen of an " indi- 
cator" as need be. 

" "Well, Bulldog — ^tbat'll do : you needn't come any 
further," said the patron. " Tou look in good case 
enough. Now don't go spoiling sport, and making an 
ass of yourself, like you did before. You can keep 
your hands off the gin and brandy when you like. 
That break out of yours cost me a cool hundred, you 
drunken brute, all for nothing too. It's a blessing 
Bob Allen would take you again at all; there ian't 
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many trainers would, I can tell 70U. Is lie with 
you ? I told Him to come — " 

• A fearful shriek from the Beauty, who had just 
turned her eyes upon the Bulldog ; and she fell into 
the arms of her lover, as he darted towards her. 

" Omfound your ugly carcase! you've frightened 
my little girl to death with your hangdog visage! 
She's fainted ! hy Jove she has !" and he rang half a 
dozen bells at once. *^ There, be off, and be hanged to 
you ! — ^I was a fool to have you here ! You might have 
left that murderous bludgeon out of your hand where 
there's a lady. She can see, if she can't hear ! Water, 
Martin ! and wine, quick ! give me that essence ! Show 
the man out ; be off ! 1*11 see you to-morrow at Allen's., 

" My angel sweet ! — by Jove how lovely she looks 
though — she's coming to — ^he's gone, my queen — the 
brute has gone. Pardon me, my most divine, that I 
allowed him td enter." 

The girl glanced fearfully round as he laid her on 
the couch; closing her eyes, she shuddered, as if 
awakening from a hideous dream. 

" Curse me," growled the Bulldog, as he descended 
the stairs of the lordly hotel, " but that wench has 
made a pretty thing of it ! Shouldn't ha' known her, 
^neither, but for her shrieking out, and him saying she 
can't hear. It's her sure enuf ; but my word she's 
growed a beauty, she is so. Old Skurrick's feathered 
his nest pretty well out of the bargain, I'll swear. 
Hi, that there fall when he whacked her through the 
hoops on fire, knocked all the speech out of her, I 
expect. Eh, but she's got into a good berth wi' that 
rich young fool." 
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*^ What an odour that brute has left behind him ! 
The beast bathes in gin, I believe, now he mayn't drink 
it. Bring wine, Martin ; turn down those lamps. 
^Vh, ma Belle smiles. You are better, my queen« 
Come, here is your &YOurite wine: drink| ma Belle.*' 
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" "We do but row. Fate steers the boat." 

HUDtBRAS. 

MoFxas passed on, and found young Stevne still 
seeking employ. So hopeless had it now become, that 
as winter set in, he would gladly have accepted work 
which he had at first rejected, confident in the cer- 
tainty of obtaining something more suitable to his 
capabilities and wishes. Now, in turn, his services 
were declined, even here: the severe weather found 
hundreds in a like position, with whom employment 
at other seasons was regular. 

His store of money had dwindled slowly, in spite 
of eve:|y possible economy; the faster that Philip's 
unhappy neighbour, poor Mrs. Hinton (or Deering, 
as she had called herself) had been a great part of the 
time failing in health, and become totally dependent 
on him, without whose assistance she must have fisured 
but sorrily. 

The young man took care that she should want 
for nothing *, he enlisted the services of the woman 
lodging beneath, who had brought him to the house 
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the first niglit; and who, for a small remuneration, 
readily undertook to tend the invalid; ana, for a 
wonder, fell in with his express injunction that not 
a drop of intoxicating drink should be conveyed to 
her, under any pretext whatever. 

Gary had counted on a willing auxiliary in aiding 
her to her favourite stimulant, but she found all her 
entreaties and supplication vain. The woman de- 
clared " she'd not see the young feller cheated. 
She'd ha' likely died in the work'us if it hadn't 
been for him, and she was blessed if one penny of 
the money as he put into her hands should go in 
drink, that it shouldn't — she knew nobody never died 
for want on it, so that was all stuff. When Mrs. 
Deering got well, she might do as she liked; but 
not a drop would she get of her, so she might rest 
easy." 

That the miserable creature did suffer for the time, 
from the craving of the unnatural appetite she had fos- 
tered, there is no doubt ; that the regimen of quiet, and 
nourishing food, restored her from what would have 
carried her off under another course, is certain : and 
the young mentor did not let slip the occasion of her 
expressing her deep gratitude to him, to impress upon 
her the blessings and advantages of relinquishing the 
use of the hateful poison which had already told fear- 
fully upon her constitution. 

But anxieties for himself were weighing heavily 
upon him. Ceasing to draw any distinction, setting 
aside all preference or prejudice, he made up his mind 
to accept absolutely anything that offered, but for 
some time he found himself not one whit the nearer. 
He might have indulged in the extreme of fastidiou»- 
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nesB, for anything that his determination benefited 
him. 

With horror he contemplated the probability of find- 
ing himself destitute in this great city — a stranger, 
firiendless, without a resource. 

Small need to tell of the weary days spent in pacing 
the long bustling streets; in anxious scanning of 
advertisements, in meals abridged to save the pence 
necessary for registry-fee at some petty office, for 
searching the pages of some especial journal ; or in 
the brief indulgence of some heart-sickening hope, 
raised only to be again and again dashed from him ; 
of sleepless nights, passed in recalling the scenes of 
long ago, and the curse that had blighted it: such 
memories ever reverting to the one fixed idea, clench- 
ing yet more firmly that solemn purpose to which he 
had vowed himself— revenge upon the man. 

** It's just that I live for," he would say to himself; 
when — lashed to agony by the vivid images memory 
conjured up— he would rise from his bed, and pace his 
wretched garret to and fro. " It will come — the 
time tnll come, unlikely aQ it now seems — the time of 
my revenge will come, and I care not what I suffer, 
what I have to bear to gain it." 

For Philip associated but that one name with the 
ruin of his family. He admitted no shading of the 
history, no lighter thread was woven in with the blank 
web of absolute wrong. But for Crichton they would 
all have been living together now, well and happy. 
Wrong upon wrong, sorrow upon sorrow, had come 
to swell the sum of the great account, and his own 
destitute and forlorn state formed a share, the more ' 
galling that^ it seemed to mock at all his sworn 
purpose of retaliation. 
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Poor Carj Bympatbiaed with his troabb oi for as 
she could enter into it; her scanty fire and finigal 
Bopper were atwaj» placed at hia aenricey with cheer* 
fulness; but Stejno most usually prrferred going 
hungry to bed, where he might be alone with hia 
grief: and truth to say, Gary stood somewhat in awe 
of the stem young advocate of a self-discipline whicfa 
entered not into the confonnation of the woman. 

Early in April, Philip found work. 

The son of a lodger, in the miserable haunt at Bed- 
fordbuiy, got work in the Docks: his mother was 
removing to a locality more convenient to the employ* 
ment ; and, taking leave of her gossip, Mrs. Deering^ 
she spoke of her boy's good fortune, 

Gary, ignorant even of what the empbyment in 
question might be, related the circumstance to Philip; 
who, careless what it was, bo it should be woric, went, 
found, and entered upon, the duties of a dock ^labourer* 

We need not to dwell upon all he &lt and thought 
in this new phase of reality ; or how near he came to 
the decision that life, if this were it to him, w^« not 
BO choice an article he need be cautious of preserving 
it. When, at the dose of his first day's labour, ho 
joined in with the gang passing in review before their 
superiors — ^when he saw hats and caps held out for 
survey — saw suspicious hands passed searchingly ov«r 
the person of each man — ^felt hia turn come too, and 
the half-crown flung, which his fingers would fain 
have rejected, as the hot blood mounted to his brow- 
came up the old sting, the bitterness — fresh wrong 
and degradation, added to the rest ; fresh motive for 
life and energy — ^yes, a time would come, and even 
that endurance was sweetened by the belief. 

It grieves me that I should have to relate such 
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thiagB of my hero ; how this cherished idea of revenge 
served him in lieu of hope and faith in brighter times $ 
)iDw it seemed gradually to become the very prindpla 
of his existence; and wrought him up to marvels of 
endurance, self-denial, and industrious perseverance^ 
which might have touched the sympathies of the 
greatest moral philosopher going ; which proves that 
we need look a little further than results, before we 
pronounce upon the genuineness of the motive. 

I am a&aid, too, that about this time, young Steyne 
did not stand high in the opinion of his fellow-meui 
which should be desirable — seeing what small account 
we make of conscience, truth, x^ure, and the very 
belief we swear by, to obtain it. 
. But, in the first place, Phil did not smoke nor 
^rink; in a word, he was not sociable, which those 
gentlemen on their 2«. 6i. daily did contrive to be. 
In the next place, he never shirked nor undervalued 
his own strength, rather exerting it beyond its due^ 
than require the aid of a comrade — uncompanionable 
this ; it got him, besides, a sort of distinction in the 
Socks which was not approved by laziness and envy. 
He was silent, too, stern — ^grumpy, the men called 
him. And when I have added that Philip always 
managed to look decent and clean, however poor his 
attire, and that his manner and conduct soon, procured 
for him almost total exemption from the derogatory 
process — which it is galling even to witness towards 
English workmen of any grade — at .quitting the Docks 
daily) I have said enough to make it evident why 
young Steyne should be nothing of a favourite among 
his daily associates. 

With poor Gary I fear he was not much more so, 
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though she cooked, and mended and ironed his linen, 
being remunerated liberally by Philip. Thej still 
occupied adjoining garrets, nearer the young man's 
** place of business ;" but, truth to say, Mrs. Deering^ 
stood in wholesome awe of the stronger judgment, 
where her conscience too keenly reproached her ; and 
she scarcely held him so dear as she might, consider- 
ing how disinterestedly he sought only her welfare. 

I am not sure that Steyne was at this time alto* 
gether unhappy. He had a purpose, and a Purpose, 
my friends, will sometimes stand a good deal for 
happiness — somewhat like the ghost of the loved 
dead in its resemblance — a fearful substitute, but 
still one ; and he kept to his purpose with a will. 

The moment four o'clock released him from the 
Docks, he sped in search of other employment, which 
in due course he found, I forget now what, but it 
held him on till late into the evening, and even then 

he was not above . No, on second thoughts, why 

should I risk giving offence to some who, with less 
of my Philip's proud independence of men's opinion, 
yet bear his name and much of his nature, and who 
might rather his virtues and abilities were handed 
down in some other way than the recital of these 
passages. 

• •••••• 

It was a scorching summer-day. As you quitted 
the broiling pavements of city streets and squares, 
for the strangely smelling, damp, cool wharves and 
passages of the Docks, you mentally blessed your stars 
that had guided you, this day of all others, to a spot 
where you might actually enjoy the sensation of 
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breathing freely. More than one stout individual, 
bent on exploration in that locality, actually refused 
to quit the shady precincts, so long as permitted by 
the rules to remain, and had very serious thoughts 
of secreting themselves behind some disk, barrel, or 
mighty' package, to revel in a night of cool and calm 
repose. 

'' I positively quite envy — ^haw, the fellahs, here, haw 
— ^refweshing quite, positively," was the remark that 
fell from one of a large party who had that afternoon 
visited the Docks. 

" It M refreshing — quite a mercy — I thought I must 
have dropped," put in a lady of extraordinary dimen* 
sions, fanning herself rapidly as she spoke, and dis- 
posing herself composedly to be seated upon a treacle 
tub, had not the timely intervention of another lady 
prevented it. 

" Some champagne iced now — ^haw, if one could get 
such a thing — ^baw," continued the fop, applying his 
^ye-glass, as he spoke, to observe some object on board 
a ship that lay just off where they stood. 

" I thought you envied the men here, Mr. Finch : 
they don't get champagne, I guess, poor fellows !" said 
the merry voice of a young girl of the party, as she 
danced in front, and looked laughingly up in his &ce. 

" For shame, Kate," said a very stately lady, richly 
dressed, whose especial favourite Mr. Pinch appeared 
to bd. '* Fray do not mind what she says, Albert ; she 
is so wild — and when will you discontinue those out- 
landish expressions ; — * I guesa,^ indeed you have had 
time enough to cure yourself of them." 

" Aunty, dear, I beg your pardon if I vexed yow," 
said the young girl, coming up to her aunt's side, an^ 
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taking her hand, earessinglj, ^ I didn't mean to tbx 

The Aj emphasis on the word was in itself an 
offence, hat one the ladj could hardly take cognizanee 
of; so she mrely added a general injunction to the 
young ladj to '' hehare herself;** and the light-hearted 
girl was off again, seeing everything, questioning, and 
imparting idl she knew ; always in advance of the rest. 

** You see this is, haw, — ^where, haw—" 

*^ Mind, Mr. Finch ! mind, the tub V* cried Kate ; 
and Mr. Finch, too much occupied with his own 
doquence to heed the ^ By 're leave, sir," only by a 
timely spring saved himself, or his exquisite attire, 
from utter annihilation. 

^ Poor fellows ! I*m sure it's hard work," said Kate 
compassionately, as a young man toiled past, beneath 
a huge load ; stripped to the shirt-sleeves, his bronzed 
face glowing with heat and exertion. 

" Haw, bless you, they're used to it." 

" Oh ! my feather, my feather !" cried the young 
lady, as the long feather from her hat having become 
unfastened, was lifted by a sudden draught of air from 
a passage, and carried towards the river. 

" Oh, my poor feather!" and she sprang after it. 

." Gk>od God! the shaft!" cried the exquisite, with 
the scream of a woman ; and with horror they beheld 
the girl, who had stopped at some little distance, to 
pick up her feather, exactly beneath the descending 
platform of the shaft heavily laden. 

The women shrieked in chorus, and closed their 
eyes, horror-stricken. The next moment the girl was 
dashed aside, as a young man threw himself beneath, 
and, for a moment, literally sustained the ponderous 
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weight. But it deseended, swayed, a huge package 
rolled off, and, as he stepped from under, struck lum 
to the ground. 

The young lady was saved from a horrible death ; 
the man lay crushed, bleeding, senseless.^ 

With speed the burd^i was lifted off, and prepara- 
tion made for carrying him to the hospital—" And we 
will send this evening to know how he is," said th# 
lady who evidently headed the .party ; for, too much 
terrified to care for longer sight-seeing, they had fol- 
lowed the men to the entrance, and a cab having been 
called, in which the wounded man was laid ; they 
gathered round the carriage which had awaited them. 

The young girl, who had been crying bitterly ever 
since, now for the first time looked up. 

" And where are they going to take the poor fellow, 
aunt ?" 

" To the hospital, where he will be taken care of." 

" He shan't go to the hospital — ^he ehan^t ! aunt, it 
was all for me, it was through me-^how can you let 
him P they cut people's legs off there — ^^he shall not — 
I won't get in ! Do aunt, please, let him have our 
doctor ; he is so good, he will cure him. Pray, aunt, 
bring him home, and let him have our doctor." 

In vain her friends, and even the bystanders, assured 
her that he would have the best care at the hospital, 
that everything would be done for his comfort— she 
was obstinate. - 

" It's too cruel of you," she cried, sobbing ; " it 
was all through me ! He saved me, and now you let 
him go to strangers." 

It was in vain her aunt endeavoured to exert her 
authority. Kate seldom did rebel, but now her hear*^ 
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was in it. Meanwhile, all preparations had been made 
for placing the poor sufferer as easily as possible to 
take him to the hospital. 

'' Maybe/' said one of the men, '' if as the lady was 
to send some one to say as they took a interest in 
Steyne, it's likely they'd set more account by him; 
and he must be seen to at once, miss, for it's a bad 
hurt." 

" Oh ! who will go,, aunt ?" 

^' I cannot, child : I said I would send a servant." 

Kate looked imploringly at Mr. Finch, the only 
male of the party. The elegant Albert had, doubt- 
less, good reasons for wishiug to stand well with the 
young lady ; and he volunteered his services, not with- 
out considerable compunction. 

"Oh, thank you, Albert — thank you," said the 
sobbing girl. " Don't let them cut his leg off; and 
tell them to give him everything, and make haste 
back and tell us how he is, please, Mr. Finch." 

This arranged, the cab having started ; Mr. Finch^ 
much to his disgust, upon the box — for he could not 
think of going inside with a " fellah." Kate suffered 
herself to be seated in the carriage, and resigned her- 
self to listen to her aunt's tirades, who, when some* 
what recovered from her fright, spared her niece no 
particle of the bitter truth — that she had been the 
cause of all this suffering and trouble. 

Eloquently as the good lady dilated upon the anguish 

that was doubtless being endured by the poor young 

man, I question whether she would have ever bestowed 

a second thought upon him, further than to send 

perhaps a few bottles of wine and jellies to his bed- 
side. 
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Mr. Finch's report was gloomy enough. The leg 
was not broken, but so crushed that there was every 
probability it would be necessary to amputate. But 
fever had set in so high that nothing could be done 
just yet, save allay it by every means. 

Poor little Kate, when the rest had all sat down to 
whist and cribbage, stole up to the bed*room, where, 
watering the white quilt with her tears, she prayed 
she might be let to feel some of the pain, instead 
of the poor man, and that it might please Otod he 
shouldn't have his leg cut off. 

" I don't know what I shall do with her," the good 
aunt would say in despair at what she considered the 
offences against hiensiance and the proprieties, of which 
her niece was too often guilty. '* My nephew has a 
great deal to answer for, carrying the child out among 
a parcel of savages. What could be expected. She 
will never, I fear, get rid of those peculiar notionS| do 
what I will, though she is certainly improved since 
she came to me. Those horrid backwoods ! Yes, my 
nephew has much to answer for." 


No. 22. 
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CHAPTEE TWENTT-NINTH. 


KATB. 

** Standing with uncertain feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !" 

LoNonciiUnr. 

That the leg was not cut off— that out of a voiy 
ugly joh indeed, a skilful and successful cure had been 
effected — might have been evid^iced to anj one, cog- 
nizant of the accident, who had seen Stejne as, some 
nine weeks after the date of our last chapter^ he walked 
down one of the handsome quiet squares, in a rather 
unfashionable quarter of the town — agoing, as in duty 
bound, to return thanks to those to whom he was 
informed he owed the extra attention and care he 
had met with, and by whose agency his sufferings 
had received the ameliorations of many a luxury and 
comfort. 

To Mrs. Caslin he was told the debt of gratitude 
was due, and right willingly Philip went to acquit 
himself of it ; and also, by the lady's desire, to show 
himself at the house, the cure complete. 

He was shown into a vast dining-room. He sat 
down, for his walk had slightly wearied him his eyes 
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wsndered orer the huge pictures and extensive be* 
longings of the solemn apartment ; his thoughts oocu- 
pied with his own unoertain fate*-*would he find a 
vacancy at the Docks, or should be once more tiy for 
other employment P Oarj, too — ^he had fears for her 
— she had been to see him several times, an^ to his 
sorrow, the traces of the old vice were even more and 
more visible. 

'' In the dining-rooon, James ?" said a voice outside. 

" Yes, Miss." 

Philip rose to his feet as the door opened, and there 
entered the fair cause of bis accident, who, running 
up to him, utterly ignoring the elaborate bow with 
which he had prepared to greet her, seized his hand 
in both of hers, and looking up in his face, exclaimed — 

^ Oh, I am so glad you are come ! I have wanted to 
come and see you so ; but they wouldn't let me. And 
are you well — quite P Is the poor leg quite well, and 
strong— ^uite ?" rubbing her own member so indicated 
very vigorously at the same time. 

Philip assured her of the fact. 

" Let me see you walk, though. Yes — ah ! — ^and can 
you run, and jump, and all— ;/««* as well as ever, now?" 

The young man reiterated the assurance, so urgently 
that indeed the only doubt seemed to be, whether the 
limb were not benefited by the accident. 

"So glad — so veiy thankful, I am," said the 
singular child, clasping her little hands. " Oh, I was 
so afraid that you'd have had it cut off; and I don't 
know what I should have done then. It was all my 
fault; and I've thought so much about it. Did it 
pain you very dreadfully ? " 

I can pardon Philip the little sacrifice of truth con- 

z 2 
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tained in Ids answer; for I have known Kate, and 
can imagine how those large loving eyes would be 
looking up, in all the earnestness of the child, stroking 
the big hard hand the while, in her little fingers, stand- 
ing by his side. I think he might have risked a heaviw 
sin, to spare those eyes a tear. 

" I pray'd it mightn't," she said ; then, in a lower 
tone — " I guess you saved my life ;" and bending her 
head, she pressed her lips to the hard hand, and a 
tear fell on it. 

The long soft curls hid the little cheeks and brow, 
that blushed red a moment after ; not for the act, but 
at what aunt would have said, whose footsteps just 
then sounded in the hall ; and, ere Philip could have 
spoken, she entered. 

"He's well. Aunty; quite well and strong!" said 
the impetuous girl, running forward. 

" Indeed, I am extremely glad to hear it," said the 
lady, with a slight bend and a motion of the hand that 
the young man should be seated. ''I am truly re- 
joiced that you are perfectly restored to health ; and 
I trust this will be a salutary lesson to my niece, 
and impress upon her the necessity of putting more 
restraint upon her actions, and behaving in a manner 
more befitting a lady. Indeed I shall scarcely regret the 
occurrence, if it prove the means of confirming those 
lessons I so constantly labour to instil into her mind." 

The glow of childish enthusiasm had all vanished 
from the face of the young creature, in whose behalf 
the eloquent lady was so liberal with the sufferings of 
other people ; but she seemed to listen rather with an 
air of long-suffering endurance than with any very 
hopeful sign of contrition. 

" Your hair is sadly disordered, and you look fluahed,** 
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continued tlie aunt, who, despite her haughty bearing 
towards the dock labourer, had not disdained to bestow 
ten minutes on her mirror before giving audience. 

'' Go and let Helen dress you, while I speak to the 
young man," she added, to her niece. 

" His name is Steyne, aunt — Philip Steyne," said 
Ejite, almost angrily, as she went out ; for she dared 
not disobey, though her heart was very full as she 
went slowly up to the dressing-room. 

*^ I desired you should wait on me as soon as you 
left the hospital, on the part of my niece and myself, 
to express our gratitude for the service you rendered 
her, and, in acknowledgment, to present you with 
these,"T-laying on the table a couple of ten-pound 
notes ; adding, as she rose, '' I wish you every success 
in whatever you may undertake. You will, doubtless, 
like to rest awhile ; I will order some refreshment to 
be brought." 

She had her hand upon the bell, when Philip's 
words arrested her, as 'he stood up and took his hat 
from the table. 

'^ I beg your pardon, ma*am ; I did not come here 
for anything of the kind ; I came to thank you and the 
young lady for your kindness in getting me so much 
better attended to than most of the poor fellows would 
be, in such a case. I know I should else most likely 
have lost a limb. As to the accident, ma'am, it might 
have happened just as well any other way; and I 
should do the same to-morrow if it was to be over 
again : I did not think about it when I did it ; and I 
should no more think of taking money, for saving a 
human life, than I should of selling my flesh or my 
blood out at a price. I thank you, ma'am, just the 
same ; but I shall not take it." 
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The ladj, who had heard him ont, Bimplj from sur- 
prise hindering speech, had opened her lips to make 
some observation, when a l)evy of visitors was an* 
nounced, and with a brief injunction against '* absurd 
pride," Mrs. Gaslin swept away to her reception-room. 

I have nowhere painted my chief personage as a 
marvel of good sense ; so you will not, perhaps, find it 
very inconsistent that he should so blindly quarrel 
with his good fortune as to deliberately turn his back 
upon those tempting crisp bits of paper, and quit the 
house of plenty— where he might fairly be supposed 
to have a claim— ^with a hungry appetite and empty 
pockets. But we all have our own and different esti- 
mates of the proportionate value of certain things: 
and young Steyne, it seems, prized the gratification of 
proving his pride and independence, before that haughty 
lady, at something over £20 of good hard cash. 

Begustibus non est disputandum. There are so many 
shades, too, go to make up a man*s mind. Largely as 
Fhil could talk about 'saving a human life — ^if it had 
happened to be the old lady now that he had saved — 
well, the notion of the £20, you know, might not have 
seemed so incongruous — the touch of a warm pair of 
young lips, the drop of a grateful tear, have wonderful 
power, for such slight things. 

As he walked out into the hall another carriage 
drove up, he stepped into a side passage. At that 
moment Eate ran down the stairs and into the dining- 
room. It was empty — ^the notes upon the table told a 
tale to her quick perception. Darting into the hall* 
now empty, she caught sight of Steyne in the act of 
quitting the house ; she ran to him, and putting her 
hand upon his arm,—" Are you going," said she, her 
eyes filling with tears — " Oh, I know, I know— my 
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aunt has offered jon money, and you wouldn't have it ; 
I was sure of it — I knew it. Oh she might have done 
something else for you ! — and you saved my life ; and 
IVe nothing — " quick as thought she unclasped from 
her neck a little coral chain she wore, " Please take 
this ; do what you like with it, it is my own. G-ood- 
bye, good-bye — ^here comes my aunt — oh ! do go that 
way, then she will not see you ; for she will only vex 
you — go." She pointed to a back door which a ser- 
vant had just opened. Philip caught at her hand, and 
bowing over it as it had been a queen s, just touched it 
with his lips. Then he quitted the house and walked 
slowly up the mews, one hand within his breast ; as 
little Kate turned into the dining-room, and flinging 
her hat off upon a chair, she fell into what was a rare 
exhibition with her — quiet but bitter weeping. 

As Philip walked up the quiet mews absorbed in his 
own thoughts, two men stood at the door of a stable 
which they had just , quitted, talking. As young 
Steyne passed, one of the pair ceased talking — ^for a 
moment or two answered at random the remarks of 
the other, then hastily bade him good-bye, and ran 
after Philip, as hard as his legs would carry him. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, as Philip looked up ; 
then added, ^' Blame me ! but it is him 1 How are you 
old fellow ? Give us your dst ; upon my soul I'm 
glad to see you, that I am 1" 

Philip did not appear to reciprocate the other's cor- 
diality, though he gave him his hand, which was 
shaken with much apparent heartiness. 

*^ And where have you been hiding yourself all this 
precious while P — ^How's the world been a-using of youP 
not too well, by your looks. I thought to have seen 
you riding in your carriage by now ; and many a tin 
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IVe said to that sap Colly, ' I wonder what's become 
of that young chap ; I'll be bound he's doing a good 
thing for himself.' " 

^ So well that I've just come out of the hospital, 
where I've been laid np for two months and more^ 
with a leg that I but just saved." 

" Ah ! kick — dangerous work I always said." 

Philip gave a brief but sufficient explanation of 
where the accident happened. 

'* But I say, you don't mean to tell me you've never 
gone on with that horse-taming dodge P" 

No; Philip, like many another with an available 
talent at his fingers' ends, had totally overlooked it, 
while applying himself to obtaining other employ- 
ment : perhaps he scarcely had the faith in his own 
specific, necessary to proffer his services. Something 
of the kind he said to Skurrick. 

" Last ! but it did last, I can tell you. Egad ! I 
never had such a docile creature in the place ; it went 
to my heart to part with her to that drunken devi^ 
Busby. But I want to have a talk with you : suppose 
we go in. Oh ! what, haven't you got over your old 
spite again the publics ? Well, I don't care ; let's go 
into this coffee-shop and have some tea and stuff; I'll 
stand the damage. I want to have a talk." 

That Skurrick wanted something of his newly, 
recognized acquaintance was certain, or he would not 
so freely have volunteered expense. That he had a 
motive, and a powerful one too, for deviating so far 
from his usual course as to state the truth about the 
mare, is also safe conjecture; and in the course of 
that meal, most welcome to one of the company, he 
enlightened Philip on the point. A trainer and 
breaker of horses with whom he had some connexions. 
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had had confided to him the most beautiful animal, as 
Skurrick assured Philip, that was ever seen, but with 
a temper and spirit that had set at defiance all known 
methods of torture and discipline. Again and again in 
their consultations had Skurrick quoted the instance of 
his mare, and of the almost supernatural power exer- 
cised by the lad who so thoroughly subdued her ; and 
as often his friend bad sworn he was prepared to give a 
hundred down, to anj man who would break the brute, 
though he didn't believe the man lived who could do it. 

Now he proposed to introduce Philip, of course 
under certain conditions, regarding the remuneration, 
for so profitable an introduction. He said nothing 
about the sum that his friend was willing to give, 
certain that Sfceyne would contemplate nothing nearly 
of the amount, and that he might benefit himself and 
serve his friend, by hinting as much, and so secure a 
larger douceur for himself. 

So willingly did Philip give in to his proposals, that 
Skurrick cursed his own folly in not rating his 
services higher ; and vowed he would lose no oppor- 
tunity, by fair means or foul, to secure the secret. 

They were to wait on the horsebreaker that very day, 

** If it was midnight he'd be thankful to be called 
to see you," said Skurrick, *' I've laid it on so about 
you, he's been crazy to get hold of you. What a 
blessed chance you come down that ere mews I" 

Philip thought of who sent him that way. 

" What has become of that beautiful girl, Skurrick, 
that was with you?" he asked carelessly, as they 
walked along. 

<' Oh the hussy ! she took herself off with some 
dancing foreign fellow — left me in the lurch— un- 
grateful wench, after teaching her all I did. It wa 
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that first made me tbink of giving up ; there was xio 
one to take her place, so I made over the horses and 
the boys to Busby, and 'prentioed Letty to him. I*m 
keeping a public now, you know, down Hoxton way." 

The new patron, by a wonderful chance, was not 
every inch a rogue ; he entertained such a respectftil 
idea of the risks to be run, in the task Philip under- 
took, that he made a straightforward offer of the sum 
he had named, nor would he wink at any scheme of 
the less scrupulous Skurrick for defrauding him of 
any fraction of a reward so justly earned, if earned at 
all — as he still doubtingly said. 

The cool assurance, the simple preparations, the 
steady self-dependence of the young man, fiMed with 
amazement, amounting to horror, the bevy of attend- 
ants and hangers on. 

Philip had gained in strength, in experience, in his 
knowledge of the animal — and above all, in that of his 
fellow-men— since his last experiment. He knew that 
to secure their full faith, his task should seem not too 

easy. Against prying eyes, too, he took full precautions. 

• ••••••• 

• ««•••• 

'^ Told you so !" cried Skurrick, as at the end of the 
second day, the task was accomplished to the con- 
viction even of the most sceptical. ^' Was I right t 
Isn't he a trump ?" 

Speech was lost to the horsebreaker, in the depth of 
his amazement and awe — as he counted down the 
guineas, to " Mr. Steyne, Sir." 

Golden guineas! what a language you speak!— 4s 
there anything in this world proof against it f 

To him they brought mingled feelings. Poor Caiy 
he would make her glad. Then he bent for a minute 
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orer the heap, and tossed tbem in his fingers, and 
pondered, till, as his lip curled, with a heavy sigh 
he said, " Ah ! if — " and impatiently turned away, as 
from himself. Tes, I doubt he would have given them 
all, then; if — if, she had not been — herself; if the 
dream of long ago could have been dreamed out. 

Yet he kissed, ere he laid it aside, the gift of the 
grateful child. Then, I grieve to say, the thought 
that came upon his riches was, revenge. 

Bevenge ! O short-sighted and much-purposing man! 
You should plan, and lay snares, and meditate — ^you 
who see so far, and know so well the paths you are 
bound to tread. 

Sweet Kate sent him luck, he thinks : he owes it to her 
that he fell in with him who put him in the way of fortune. 

And he seeks revenge — on whom ? if not on one 
who stole the sister from her broken home, who 
robbed her of her speech by cruel violence, who at this 
time he deems his benefactor, who keeps lavish house, 
and leads an idle life of gain upon the price of— the 
hackneyed phrase would be — her innocence — /cannot 
think but that is gone, when the soul has succumbed 
to the body's vanity, so far the woman makes it do the 
frail thing homage — surely the dissoluble earth should 
not raise the chief clamour on its departed virtue, when 
the immortal was betrayed before and suffered silently. 

The weeping for the pilfered innocence is usually o'er 
late in the day. When the drawbridge was lowered, 
and the gates left unguarded, was the moment to cry 
treason — 'tis late when the enemy's standard floats 
from the turret. 

SKD OT PABT SECONI). 
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PART THIRD. FINDmG. 


CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 

HOMS AQAJS — ^FAMS. 

Home again ! home again 1 

From a foreign shore ; 
And oh ! it fills my heart with j<^. 

To seek my Mends once more. 

Bono. 

Blow the trumpet, spread the wing, flings thy saroU 

upon the sky ; 

Bouse the slumbeiing worlds 0, Fame, and fill the 

sphere with echo ! 

M. F. TUPPER. 

Yeabs had passed, firaugbt with more change than 
we have jet spoken of, to all the actors in this tale^ 
when he, who had left his native village a dissatisfied 
and ill-used lad, stood once more upon his native land 
— a tally sturdy, dark-bronzed man, to whom had 
fallen a share (though a small one,) of the world's 
good fortune : enough to enable him without shame 
to seek old ties and faces once familiar ; yet not 
sufficient to lift him in anj sort above those memories 
of younger days. 

No one certainly would have traced any resemblance 
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between the "Will Darbj of tlie sunny nook at Piert's 
Best, taking bis farewell of tbe baby Eose, — and the 
hardy mate of the good ship Qraee Gj^^g "^ *^® 
Docks), from the deck of which he now sets foot for 
the first time since that runaway scheme, these nine- 
teen years or more. ♦ 

With mixed feelings enough the man looks forward 
to revisiting the old scenes, scarcely knowing whether 
pain or joy predominates, anxious to learn what 
changes those years have wrought, — permitting now 
the thoughts free vent that he has so long stifled. Be 
certain, it is not inclination that holds Will Darby 
in town some days after his arrival, where to his 
knowledge he has no firiend nor kin. But there are 
duties to be fulfilled ; and it was the first lesson he 
learned in his career, that duty must be first with him 
who would not be last in the race. So Will stayed ; 
and as the afiairs of the ship were not dependent 
whoUy upon him, and as other people were in no par- 
ticular hurjy to leave London, day after day found 
him still there, with many hours of each unoccupied 
— ^yet the business unconcluded. 

" Who and what is this great * Horse-tamer ' that I 
see in all the papers, and everywhere about ? " Darby 
asked one morning of an acquaintance at the Docks. 
" Not a step can one stir, but on every wall and hoard- 
ing one meets those monster letters, six feet high, 
staring one in the &ce. In the paper, first thing 
when I take it up, there it is — ^two columns all about 
him this morning ; and hang me, if there isn't a great 
picture of him in my berth yonder at the hotel." 

" What ! haven't you seen him yet ?" was the reply. 
'^ Ah! you must go and see that. It is the mo^' 
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wonderful exhibition that erer waa, — the mott wonder- 
ful, without exception." 

'« What^s it all about ? What does he do P " 

*^ The ' Whiapei%!r,' they call him ; it's said he does 
aU by whispering into the animal's ear. He tames, 
breaku the wildest horses you know in a miraculous 
* short time. "No one knows, or even guesses, his secret^ 
though he's been offered hundreds. Fool if he would, 
you see, when he makes hia thousands by it ! ' Bich ?' 
-*-Ah I as rich as a Jew ; he must be, for he gets 
what he asks, and he is just the rage now. Lords and 
dukes, and princes, and ladies too, are running after 
him like mad." 

*' What's his name, then ? " 

" Name ? Here ifs in the paper — Steyne, * Philip 
Steyne, Esq.' He doesn't like these names they give 
him, — ^ Whisperer/ and ' Tamer,' and the like, so I'm 
told." 

" Steyne — " and Darby mused. '* I knew that name 
a long time ago. Whatwas he, I wonder P" 

*' Poor, quite ; worked in these very Docks as a 
labourer. Hey ! there's Jim McCarthy there, he 
knew him well, the fellow will run on by the hour; 
but for Heaven's sake don't start him now, he'll never 
stop. He did Mr. Steyne some good service when he 
met with an accident here, working when a lad ; and 
it seems he did not forget it, and when the sun shone 
for him, he helped McCarthy into the place he's got 
there, and did the right thing by him. But we'll go 
and see the wonderful man. Where is he P Oh, aye 
I see — ^long prices, nothing under two guineas ; but 
it's worth seeing, so we'll go to-night if you wiU." 
Darby assented, wondering vaguely, and almost 
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ridiculing his own imagination, tliat conld connect the 
playmate-lad of the village with the world-renowned 
maziy to whom all London was flocking— to admire and 
to marrel at ! Yet, &x from dispersing, the shadowj 
Tision gained substance — ^haunted him even more ; as 
that night, within the theatre of exhibition, daczling 
with the beautj, splendour and gaietj, that thronged it 
to the very doors, Darby at length beheld the object of 
all this curiosity. In the athletic and finely .deyeloped 
figuroi the dark, sad, yet striking face, the proudly 
careless air of the man, now bowing to the deafening 
thunders of applause which greeted him, the mate saw 
little to remind him of his early friend ; yet his eyes 
strained more eagerly, and he listened intently for the 
voice which only awaited silence to make itself heard. 

What could there be in common with the polished 
sentences, the well-toned utterance of the cultivated 
man, and those of the careless boy. No; Darby 
smiled at the absurdity, of liis fancy ; yet as the exhi- 
bitor turned his face momently upwards, and passed 
his hand across his brow 'with a gesture that, though 
slight, was habitual, the idea returned upon the sailor 
with full force, and never again quitted him. 

Through all the fearful interest of the evening's 
display — when the rampant animal, snorting and 
furious, led on by the united efforts of four expe- 
rienced men, was resigned into the hands of the 
daring tamer, to be reproduced by him, in some brief 
twenty minutes or half hour, gentle, subdued, sub- 
missive to his touch — when in their very presence, 
a less dangerous animal — merely by apparently 
spoken words and caressing motions — was in like 
manner rendered docile; and when the gifted ex- 
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hibitor, in a sliort address, urged upon them the 
inutility and folly of harsh measures, as totally opposed 
to such results, all failed to cure Darby of that 
anxious fever of suspense. He believed, hoped, feared, 
and doubted, all at once ; but in vain he waited — ^to 
approach the favourite that night was impossible. 
He was surrounded, carried, spirited away, by a host 
of emulative admirers, to his carriage: and not till 
the next morning did Darby gain an audience of his 
younger playfellow, whom he had fought, and shaken 
hands with, twenty years ago. 

A strange meeting-— different, indeed, to any Darby 
had once dreamed of. 

That handsome, well-appointed house; that room, 
where the perfection of quiet taste is combined with 
comfort — the appliances of wealth and study around 
him — strike him at once with a sense of the difference 
in their position, so great, that though poor Darby 
knows now who is that grave, thoughtful, yet self- 
possessed man, now rising to meet him as a stranger 
— ^knows it is the little Philip of long ago, younger by 
some years than he-— old as he looks now, and sad, and 
dignified — ^yet no wonder he hesitates, holds out his 
hand, then drops it, and returns Philip's kindly bow, 
yet does not take the •hair he offers. 

" You don't know me — ^it isn't likely — ^how should 
you? — perhaps I ought not to have come. We 
were only boys — it's years ago now — my name's 
Darby—" 

The half-raised hand was taken and held in a firm 
grasp for some minutes ; neither spoke ; a servant had 
entered, made some addition to the breakfisust, table 
and left the room, before Steyne said, " Tes, it is 
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indeed a long time. And wbj have you but just now 
come to see me. Darby, in all tbese years ?" 

He spoke so calmly tbat the bonest sailor felt almost 
burt; be bad expected sometbing more of old memories 
to stir bim : but Fbilip bad not only in half accepted 
the teaching of life. 

Darby told bim bow be bad but then revisited 
England for the first time. 

Again there was silence, while the host did the 
honours of bis hospitable table. 

How we sometimes misinterpret the silence, as well 
as the words, of our neighbour. At the very moment 
poor Will was inwardly cursing bis own folly at having 
come to awaken in the mind of the rich man un- 
pleasant reminiscences, and attributiag to pride bis 
silence on a topic which Darby knew must be present 
alike to the minds of both*— Philip was seeking how to 
sofben the painful details of his family history, and re- 
volving bow best the could requite the attachment, 
witbout hurting the feelings, of his old companion and 
friend. 

So they bad sat for some minutes; when Stejme 
rose, and taking froma cabinet a small and beautifully 
executed painting, he put it before bis visitor, saying, 
" Tou know it. Darby P" Yes, Darby knew it, his 
absorbed attention told he did. '^ They are all there, 
all at peace," Philip said in a low voice. The sailor 
looked up, with an exclamation. In a few words 
Steyne then told his fiftther s and mother's fate, adding 
what he had learned from Hinton of bis sister's death. 
He bad since caused inquiry to be made; bad ex- 
tracted all the evidence forged by the lying prize- 
fighter, and failing to discover the place of her burial, 
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yet crediting the stoiy of her death, he h»i ereeled, 
near the graves of his parents, a small monument to 
her memory. 

*' They are cared for,*^ he said, " I haye seen to ihat, 
though I haye. never yet been there. I shall not till 
i— till — ** he laid his hand upon the other's shouldeor; 
then added, " They will he avenged, Darby." 

Sut the rough sailor hardly listened: the tiding? 
he had just heard were so tendble, so imlike any he 
had anticipated. The. coldness or estrangement of his 
Mend would have less shocked him. In his hearty 
80 long closed during bis solitaiy wanderings to ail 
domestic affections, the image of the innocent child, 
as he had last seen her, had. dwelt with a fideHfy 
unknown even to himself He remembered her, the 
light of her home, the idol of her brother; that 
brother — r he looked up at Steyne, he clasped his 
hand. " Q-od help you, Phil I" he said ; " your grief 
has been great indeed-r-forgive mf !" He forgot the 
other was unaware of his thoughts ; but Steyne re- 
turned the pressure in silence — ^passed his hand across 
his brow. In ten minutes more the self-possessed and 
urbane man, playing the host with earnest cordiaUiy, 
had locked away his griaf with the picture of the 
old church of Fiert's Best. 

He was vexed that Darby would accept no service 
at his hands, not even the hospitality of his house. 
But the independent seaman needed nothing, save the 
assurance of his old friend's good-will, which was 
strengthened on both sides by the discovery of the 
tie which bound them in enmity against the vice which 
had cursed the lives of both ; and PhiUp rejoiced to 
find in his newly-found friend as zealous a decrier of 
every form of alcoholic sin as himself. 
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But Will Darby felt, despite himself, that between 
his path and that of his old companion there must lie 
henceforth a wide separation ; and with a heavy heart, 
and but little repining at the fate which would send 
him again forth upon the ocean in a few short weeks, 
he quitted the house of his friend to start that evening 
for the visit home, which the last few hours had robbed 
of half its joy. 

But capricious Pate had put her veto upon his in- 
tent, all-righteous as it was ; she had other work for 
him to do. 

Arrived at his hotel, he found awaiting him on^e of 
tilie men from his ship, with a face full of anxiety. 

*^ It's Sam, sir, has got badly hurt, unlading ; they've 
taken him to the hospital, and he'd give 'em no peace 
till he'd seen you. He's got a notion as he won't get 
over it, and it's like he'd something on his mind he 
wants to tell you, and nobody else. I believe he's 
not altogether right in his head, and I beg pardon for 
troubling you, but he takes on so." 

Darby, who was to the full as much loved as obeyed 
among the men, gave the little required assurance of 
his sorrow, and willingness to comply with the wounded 
man's request, and in a very short time was on his 
way to the hospital, guided by the messenger. 
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Hark ! — ^that hollow knock— -behold the warder openeth. 
The gate is gaping, and for thee ; — those are the jaws of Death 1 

M. F. TuppEB. ^ 

Wb weary of remarking on the inscrutability of 
Fate. It required Buch good-nature as that of Darby 
to accept unruffled the utterly needless and unjusti- 
fiable interruption of his journey/ imposed by the 
groundless fears of a terror-stTicken and half-witted 
man, who imagined he was going to die, and! had 
summoned the kind-hearted mate/ as the only friend 
he possessed in the world; but that good fellow 
was only too glad to soothe the fears of his protegi 
with the assurance of his most probable recovery, 
and that the projected confession might be safely 
delayed. 

I say the summons to the hospital had been so far 
utterly needless ; yet how singularly by it is this wan- 
derer of years to be connected with matters more 
nearly concerning others, whom yet the wilful dame 
ignores in the casting of her many-hued distaff. 

He was quitting the building, when the staircase was 
suddenly blocked by an ascending crowd. Hustling 
upon one another came young men with faces full of 
professional eagerness and excitement; others below 
kept back the crowd, closing doors upon them ; com- 
mands, entreaties, exclamations, mingled with oaths 
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tind abuse — while above all rose the groans and blas^ 
phemies of a man borne in a hastily contnyed litter, 
bj six others. 

Darbj and his companion drew back as the crowd, 
now consisting only of the medical men and attend- 
ants, came rapidly on to the accident ward, and they 
beheld a sight not easy to forget. 

A huge fprm lay strapped upon the litter, stripped 
to the shirt-sleeyes, which were tucked up : blood was 
pouring from a ghastly gash upon his head, it rained 
down upon eyes and mouth, dripped from hair and 
ears, trickled upon his naked arms, tracked the 
white floor, had mocked at the cloth wrapped in the 
moment round the wound, crimsoned and soaked it. 
One eye was closed by a blow, the cheek below 
swollen to the nose, the lip was cut through to the 
teeth, with every word the blood gushed from it; 
yet it hindered not a moment the torrent of horrid 
blasphemy that the man poured out unceasingly upon 
all around — upon his antagonist, his bearers, the 
doctors, himself. 

It was necessary to loose him from the straps ; but 
the instant he felt his hands free he half raised himself, 
struck madly at the surgeons, tore off the temporary 
bandage, and, but for instant restraint, would have 
injured some one. 

" It's the Bulldog, the great prizefighter," whis- 
pered one of the young men to Darby ; " he's half 
kiUed'the other down at Lang N'at'ham's — ^but they 
got him away, Isn't it horrid to hear the fellow ? By 
Jove, how he bleeds ! He's been drunk these ten days 
— makes it no better for him." 

The remedies applied had stayed the effusion of 
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blood, bat the fever of delirium was beyond the power 
of medicine. Gnasbing his teeth, glaring with his one 
bloodshot eje upon them, the wounded boxer rared at 
one moment incoherently, the next with method and 
meaning that thrilled even those accustomed hearem 
with horror. 

Suddenly a word that fell caused Darby to start* 

** What's that he says ?'* he cried, and leaned for- 
ward to look closer than he had yet cared to da 
'^ Hark ! let me hear — let me see him ! Qradous 
Hearen ! why it is—- yes, it's Tom Hinton !" 

'' Who wants me P — that's me ! I say who wants 
me?" bried the wounded man, making & desperate 
effort to burst the bands that held him. 

*^ Speak to him, if you know him ; do not excite 
him," said the surgeon, putting Will Darby for- 
ward. 

" Oh> it^s you, is it ? — - you, thee's come at lasA^" 
roared the disfigured bully, gnashing his teeth and 
spitting forth blood and foam. " Where's my wife, 
— ^ thee ! where is she ? Thee want's thee's wench, 
tha'— ha ! ha ! I did it, I did 8o<^Jtook her, I took 
her — ^ha! ha! — curse you all, give me the brandy! 
Hit him fair! I did hit fair! — I'll cut out his eyesl 
Ha, that's done it— he's down ! — ^giTQ me the brandy 
I say!" 

With a violent wrench he broke the bond, and 
would have sprung from the bed, but in an instant 
was forcibly restrained; the bandages were slipped, 
the blood gushed forth; with curses, oaths and 
threats, the now dying man fought at those who 
would have assisted him. More than temporaiy TtMei 
was hopeless. 
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'^ Curse the wench ! bring her here l^^if I get at 
her, I'll wring her head off, as I did the bird ! Ha 1 
ha! the poor bird — ^the singing fool; the sniyelling 
wench — ^gone with him ! Eh, but we're even— come 
here !" (he evidently took Darby for Steyne) " come 
here — ha ! ha ! I said she was dead ; dead, not sh^^ 
a fine thing, my wench, a fine thing to sit in gold and 
jewels, silks and satins — oh! oh! my Lord Duoie, I 
frightened her, did I ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' she can see, if 
she can't hear' — dead, not she, my sweet Bose !— ha • 
ha! dead— dead — ^brandy — curse you!— hit fair!— 
br-r-andy— d-ead }" 

"With the last word upon his blood-stained lips, he 
fell back, flung his clenched fist above his head, and 
died. 

The men looked at one another, in the pause that 
follows such a moment. 

^' Thereby hangs a tale," said one, as he turned £rom 
the bed. 

'^ Dangerous fellows to keep a man's secrets, ehp'' 
put in another. 

" Lord Ducie, that was his patron," renmrked a 
third. 

*' Yes, but he's just come into the earldom ; going 
to marry, and be cleansed from all unrighteousness ; 
eut one ring, take up another. I say, what a 
biceps!" 

" Ah ! — ^but there was a girl in the case, and Bull«> 
dog had helped in it, I should say*" 

** Something of the kind, no doubt. Don't you 
remember^ by the by, there was talk of a beauty he 
took over to Paris a year or two back ?" 

'^Tee^" said another^ as tii^ left the room; ^^a 
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dAncer, I fancy. Ever seen his place at Faris P It 
it the thing, they saj, and nothing else. He's taste, 
has Ducie." 

« He's a bom fool." 

"That's not unlikely." Turning to Darby, the 
speaker asked — ^* Did you know the fellow ? What 
was his name?" 

^ Hinton. I had not seen him for years ; he was a 
mason when I knew him." 

" Ah, he'd been everything in his time, where brute 
strength was valuable: fine fellow, he was, but the 
drink — the drink it was, sewed him up. Now, then, 
who's for the ' Two Tuns ?' all of ua ? Hiat's right. 
Good night, sir." 

And the moralist, with his companions, left Darby 
to pursue his way. 

Which was, at first, straightway to the house he 
had so lately quitted, to convey to Steyne the intelli- 
gence he had gathered from the ravings of the dying 
man — cravings which bore too much connection with 
the facts already known, to be unheeded by Darby. 
Eor it had more than crossed his mind to question 
the truth of Hinton's story when Philip had related 
it; and he was prepared to dredit far more the sad 
revelation he had just listened to. 

Sut even as he came in sight of the dwelling of his 
friend, he asked himself, to what purpose should he 
distract his mind with a recital, which, even if 
proved fact, would result, but too probably, in the 
discovery of a sister's shame P " It will only unsettle 
him besides for business," mused the thoughtful 
fellow. « At any rate, I'll find out the rights of it 
myself, and I can but tell him then. A week or so 
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will make but little difference in mj going down 
home. G-od knows but I maj be sent to save her; 
the poor thing may be sick of her life, and glad to see 
a face that cares for her. If I can serve her, aye, to 
the last drop of blood in my veins, how thankful I 
shall be !" 

He turned back; and, when morning broke, was 
fiup upon his journey of discovery. 
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CKAPTEB THIETy-SECOND. 

i. COITFESSIOKAX — WEDESK TAKE IS DISTAJTCED. 

" For tliere are brighter dreams than ihose oifaane, 
Which are the dreams of lore ! Out of the heart 
Biaes the bright ideal of these dreams. 
And I, bom under a propitloos star, 
Hare found the bright ideaL" 

" And when thou wast gone, I felt an aching here, 
I thought I nd'er should see thy face again, 
I loved thee OTen then, though I was silent." 

** Yes, I do love thee, as the good love heaven ; 
But that I am not worthy of that heaven. 
How shall I more deserve it f* 

Longfellow. 

" Akd you lore me, Kate ?" 

He raised the blushing &ce that was bent down 
firom him, and laid it on his shoulder. '^ The truth — 
I know my Kate will speak the truth, does she indeed 
love me ?" 

A little closer nestled the head, with its thick clus- 
tering ringlets, and the lips just whispered to the ear 
they almost touched — 

« Dearly, dearly," 

He folded her nearer in his arms; his grave, sad 
face, lighted up with gladness, as he bent his head to 
kiss hers, where it lay upon his breast, and for a few 
minutes there was the silence of perfect happiness. 

" Let me see the dear face," he said, gently lifting 
it. The blushes had died away, and the honest eyes 
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were raised to his, brimful of love and joy, as he held 
her in his arms. 

Looking down into their depths, reading the un- 
dying tale there written, did he think of others; 
dancing, bright, fickle, where long ago he had conned 
his first lesson ? If he did, it was but to scorn the 
weakness and scant wisdom of that past ; to draw a 
bitter comparison between the false and the true, to 
laugh — ^as all men have done, or will live to do — at 
the poor fleeting shadow, named first love. 

^ Bless you, my belored one,'' said Philip, seating 
her on the couch, still standing by her side, one hand 
resting on her head, the other diiBped in hers. ^ You 
have made me happier than I thought I ever could be 
in this world again," he said. *' I did imagine at times 
you cared for me, but then I could scarce believe it 
possible. How was it, dear love, you ever came to 
think anything of a sad, grave fellow, like myself? you 
with so many gay flutterers for erer about you." 

^' I think it was that rery thing," she said, in a low 
voice, but in her old frank manner: ''you were so 
different to all those whom my aunt was always hold- 
ing up to me for admiration and imitation. Oh^ I 
wearied so of them; they were all the same; they 
seemed to set value only on that I cared nothing for 
—there was so little reality about them. My very 
heart ached, Philip ; for truth, and earnestness, and 
nature — that which I loved, they laughed at — ^it was 
vulgar, or unfashionable, or improper : I could not be 
like those about me ; often when I tried, my very soul 
seemed to reproach me with fiilsenesa and treachery to 
my better self. My aunt caUed me sullen and proud, 
when I sank back into myself, when I could not accept 
tfae empty> shallow attentions oi those flatteveza abor 
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me. Indeed joa know I was not sullen, nor proud ; I 
wanted to be happy and pleasant with them — ^but oh f 
I knew, I knew I was an heiress, Philip ; I knew, bat 
for that, how little worth would have been all the good 
qualities they pretended to find in me, and I onco told 
my aunt so. Ah, you know it was no use, she always 
said the same thing — ^that the backwoods had spoiled 
me. She always caUed America the backwoods, though 
I was sent home when I was quite a child. Oh, I often 
wondered, if I had all at onc^ become poor, how long 
Mr. Albert Finch would have continued to make 
yerses to my beauty, as he was pleased to call it." 

*^ I thought once my Kate was to have been the 
Honourable Mrs. Finch." 

She glanced archly up at him. 

^'Yon nerer did, indeed, Philip. Ah, my aunt 
was enraged when I refused him, for he was her 
&YOurite." 

'' How much more, if she had known it was to give 
the preference to the poor dock labourer. Sjite, can 
you bear to think of that P" 

'' Think of it ? Oh, Philip," and her eyes sparkled, 
'' am I not proud of every thought of you ?" 

" But Kate, I rose by no merit of my own. Honesty, 
and industry, and determination, had availed me no* 
thing, till mere accident threw in my way this secret 
imknown to others." 

^ Is it no morit of your own that not a poor man 
who knew you, when you were poor, but now blesses 
your name ? Would you ever have succeeded, as you 
have done, without courage and bravery P What would 
the Honourable Albert Finch have done, even with 
your secret?" 

** You are partial, my Kate. But tell mo, did yon 
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really remember me for the same — ^the working lad to 
whom jou gave the necklace P" 

** Who saved my life," she added hastily, with a 
slight blush. 

'^ Oh, yes, I knew you — ^I remembered the name 
first. I wondered could it be you, when they told 
me you were coming to dinner. My aunt had for- 
gotten all about it, I daresay, for it was a long while 
you know ; she was in such a flutter at receiving the 
famous and wealthy man. How she fitted and flattered 
you. I remembered you at once ; and I know I felt 
sorry, for I thought you would be now like the rest 
of them. But, oh, Philip, how soon I learned the 
diflerence. And when I beard you talk, all you said 
was so opposed to what I knew were their conven- 
tional notions ; and often when you spoke, it seemed 
just echoing what was in my mind, only that I could 
not have formed my feelings into speech as you can. 
Then I was so glad you had come, so glad I remem- 
bered you, and that you had saved my life. And 
when I noticed the look upon your face, as if some 
great grief were down deep in your heart, I did so 
wish I could do something to make you happier, 
though I believed you had forgotten me." 

She laid her cheek upon his arm, and he stood look-* 
ing down at her in silence. 

" Porgotten you, my girl," he said, after a pause, 
and looking round the sombre old dining-room ; " do 
you believe I have ever forgotten this room? this 
very couch, Kate, on which you sit." It was the 
same where, years ago, she had flung off her hat to 
weep "petulant tears alone. ''See;'* and he took out 
a pocket-book, and drew from it the tiny coral chain. 
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^ It would not fit your neek now," he added, ^ ao I 
may keep it. It does not look as l^ongk I had foiw 
gotten you : it would have been indeed a laie coin- 
cidence had my friend chanced to introdnoe me to 
yonn, so early in my career, had I not sought the 
introduction. Forgotten you ! I am not iq^t at pro- 
testations, Kate — ^we soon learn, in the world, how 
little they often mean — but it is long sinoe I have 
found my only happiness near you — aye, dear one;, 
before I dared hope you could love one so much older, 
so worn by trial and trouble. Will you belieye me, 
little girl, if I say that many a night of agony and 
loneliness was soothed by the memory of that dear 
fiuse, as it spoke those few words at the docks that 
hot summer afternoon P Sjrmpathy was a novelty to 
your now proud lover, Kate. Yes, love, my life has 
indeed known a heavy grief— in its earliest hopes, in 
its best affections, hurt the most cruelly ; past chance 
of cure, past possibility of forgetfulness. I have seen 
the best and highest purposes crushed pitilessly, while 
the vilest aims were let prosper — ^the gentleness and 
beauty of some natures turned to their very punish- 
ment, that the base and unprincipled might flourish 
and grow great upon their ruin. I have grown doubt- 
ing, Kate— harsh, and hard of belief; yet, oh, from 
what greater depth of miserable despondency, of 
despair, of hatred of life ; belief in your truth, your 
real nature, yourself, has saved me." 

His eyes glowed, earnest love and warmth aufiused 
his handsome face. 

She saw him now before her, as in her heart she 
always saw him, reading Jiis nature by the light of 
her own. 
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. '^ Ohy if I may always hear you say bo/' said she ; 
'' if I may always be permitted to ease your griefiEh— 
to make your life more pleasant — how proud, how 
happy I shall be!" 

^' Yon, the heiress ? For, Kate, I must tell you I am 
not rich-— a large part of my wealth has been spent in 
carrying out the purpose of my life. I shall not be 
for years the man of fortune many take me for." 

^' I am glad of it. I think, Philip, you care as little 
for riches as I do, but I shall have plenty for us both ; 
they tell me I am rich. My father is coming from 
America soon; he never refused me anything." 

'^ So he does not refdse you to me, dear one, we 
need bo more. "Never fear, £!ate, though not the 
millionaire your aunt I fear supposes me, I am not 
quite a poor man." 

*^ I could almost wish you were," she said quietly, 
*^ that I might be the one to help you ." 

<' And the world name me fortune-hunter. Bat I 
do love you. Elate, so well, I could even trast you in 
that to read me aright, were it so." 

** I know you would, and prove your love by doing 
so," she said. " Oh, I know so well ." 

" I have wondered to myself at times what Mrs. 
Oaslin would say, could she know me for the same she 
once received so differently in this room, Kate." 

" Tou are so high in her esteem, it would perhaps 
make little difference," said Kate. 

"Yet she would scarce approve your dear loving 
confession, I suppose, my girl ; 'twould savour of the 
backwoods, I imagine, in her eyes." 

Kate shook her head. 

" She has often told me, no woman who knows what 
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ifl due to herself will ever let any man, even her htia- 
band, think she loves him.** 

** Ejiowing how seldom they can do so with truth, 
perhaps," said Philip, with some bitterness. ^^But, 
Sate'* (still holding her hand, he sat down beside 
her) "I will not have you self-deceiTed ; you shall 
know me for what I am. Do you know that I have for 
years held in my heart a plan of yengeance againkt 
the man through whom came the ruin of my £unily ? 
Do you know that from the hour I vowed myself to 
revenge them 1 have never said the prayer I learned 
at my mother's knee ; for how could my lips belie my 
conscience before G-odP — and! have not forgiven. 
Do you know that in aU my triumph of succeBS-yes, 
even in my love for you — I have not lost sight of this ? 
That I have learned how best to strike him — ^that I 
have gathered into my hands every link that connects 
him with prosperity, and that to-day he is at my 
mercy ; one word from me can cast him into poverty 
and humiliation. Do you know all this? and know- 
ing it, can you love me P" 

There were tears in her eyes, as she raised her face 
to him. 

"How much you must have suffered, Philip, to 
turn your kind heart to such bittomess. Oh, it was 
cruel ! He must be a hard, bad man^ to have made 
you feel so." 

" And you cannot love me, knowing all this ?" 

"Love you less, because you have suffered," she 
said, very quietly. " Oh, Philip, even if I might wish 
you could think differently — even if I might believe 
we should try to forgive— oh, what am I, that I 
should judge any one, and, least of all, one I love? 
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I, that have had no chance or temptation even for a 
hard thought. I judge you — I, that must look up to 
you for guidance and for truth. And, dear, if my love 
can make you happier, and life pleasanter, so you may 
come to love all in it, and to .think perhaps brighter 
things — and in my love I will so pray, dear ." 

Her voice failed, she tried to go on, but she was 
weeping, out of the very fulness of her loving heart. 

"My bonnie Kate— my own' loved darling!" cried 

Philip, as he drew her to his breast. " If I were indeed 

but worthy of such love ! My Kate, your life has been 

almost as lonely a one, in all its luxury, as mine in its 

hardships ; but, oh, the future shall be happy, if love 

can make it so ; yes, my own true loving heart, des— 

tined indeed for each other, what shall ever part us !" 
*^*' * * * •* * 

So we all — set finger-posts at cross-ways — blunder 
and faint on the benighted heath — ^pore on the compass 
in the desert ; or gaze into the stars, seeking a track 
across the ocean — puzzling, bewildered, doubting in 
the finite — ^yet plan, set forth, define, the infinite to be. 

A few years back, and he, this same, half broke his 
heart ^upon the cruel fate for which he now blesses 
Heaven; that preserved him for such love as this. 
He has forgotten — though 'tis not yet the span of a 
young life — when, upon a new-made grave, stood an 
orphan boy, who in the indignant passion of his heart 
defied the betrayer of his family, and spared not in his 
anathema the unconscious infant in its nurse's arms. 
The man, whose fate he now holds within his hands— ^ 
the babe, a woman, he clasps to his heart as its 
destined and life-long companion, Kate Grichton. 

No. 24. 2 B 
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passion's habvbst. 

" Oh filial beauty ! Too much seemiag heayen ! 
Hath it wrought thee but this I — ^that men henceforth 
Shall name thee murd'ress f ' 

Anon. 

" Better is death than life ! Ah yes ! to thousands 
Death plays upon a dulcimer, and sings 
That song of consolation, till the air 
Bings with it, and they cannot choose but follow 
Whither he leads. And not the old alone, 
But the young also hear it, and are stIU." 

Golden Leoebd. 

" Hjct, Marquis ! wliy you've more the air of a 
man going to be hanged, than one. just come from 
paying his devoirs at the shrine of a beauty." 

" Beauty I say fiend ! — hanged ! I should have been 
hanged, or some one else for me, if I had not beat a 
retreat." 

" "What ! fairly ran for it ? Never let it be said 
that the gallant Dumesnil turned his back upon a fsur 
daughter of Albion ! — ^but in faith, you do look scared? 
upset — what you'd call abime^ I suppose. What is it 
all about P" 

" About ! about that she-tiger you've only a quarter 
tamed. Tell me of her no more, I would not approach 
her again for a kingdom !' 
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*^ Ha ! lia I— and how did the belle sa scare the 
inyincible Alphonse ? Tell me now, did she slap jour 
face ? pull those cherished favorite or has she at last 
reallj discovered the gift of speech, and launched out 
in the choicest idiom of feminine English P" 

'' There is no joke at ail, Ducie, I will assure you. 
li the girl had harmed me only, I should not have 
come to you : but it is worse — ^much worse !** 

^' Speak, then : has she smashed my Seyres ware, 
demolished the hangings, let fly at the mirrors P" 

*^ The breakfast was on the table when I entered 
the room ; she was alone of course, aad she started up, 
thinking it was you, no doubt«" 

^' Ma belle! — always was attached to me, poor little 
thing !" And the young noble surveyed himself with 
complacency in a mirror. 

" Of course I acted on the hint you had given me. 
But she must have had a notion of something before : 
for I had hardly begun with my finger-talking, before 
she sat up, fixing on me those grand burning eyes of 
hers. She made no sign, but took all so quietly I 
thought the battle was won, and leaned over to take 
her hand — when — ^Mon Dieu ! I tremble as I recall it ! 
—she sprang &om the couch, seized a small knife that 
lay near, and drew it across her arm." 

« Good Heaven !" 

The blood gushed out from her fair flesh, and there 
she stood; while it dropped down upon her white 
robe — glaring at me with a smile like a devil's." 

« What did you do ?" 

*^ Do I roared like a thousand bulls, and your people 
came rushing in, thinking, I believe, that she'd mur- 
dered me ; as I am certain she would, had I made on^ 
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step towards her, for she kept the knife in her hand 
till her women got about her, to bind it up." 
" What an infei:nal spirit !" 

" Spirit! • I would not be in your place if she's to 
be at liberty; it will be a poor chance for your pale- 
faced countess that is. so, soon .to be." 

" Confound the, girl! I'll go with you, Dumesnil; 
she will- hear reason." / ? . - . 

" Hear the prophets ! I'll not gp near _ her again 5 
no, not if you would engage to pay all my debts, and 
give me absolution into the bargain, for a twelvemonth 
to come, Ducie, not I !" . ^, . • , . 

" But, Marquis, you promised, you wished — " 
" Doucement, my friend, softly— I never bargained 
. for the incarnation of a fiend in the.fptm of an angel. 
Tour sweet dame I knew npt would turn out a veri- 
. table vampire. Ma foi !-^I.shuddeir when I think." 
" Pshaw ! the pet of a moment ! She never made 
such an exhibition before." 
'■^ " Probably for the reason her angelic tendencies 
J have nojj Jbeen p^voked. I sympathize with yoy, ^ my 
friend ; but;I can offer you no assistance which would 
. peril my: own' bodily a(nd everlasting welfare. Such 
SvPaaladies ijre. contagious, and if that, she-devil failed to 
assassinate me *I should certainly annihilate her some 
fine morning. No, my good lord, peace before all 
things; .th<i!iigh'in.faitb your dumb mistress is lovely 
* enough :tor outweigh many considerations, could she 
be tatned;*/ ^ . . / cij ; ^ 

She was always gentle eliQUgh,with me." 

% myi faith,: lAen, why cast lier offP the world 

*^l*^r^^® enou;gh. for pale-fiiced countesses and mute 
QfiWes.'» ^ 
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" It cannot be," returned the other, impatiently ; 
" the family is proud,* jealoua — " 

"Has iMlience, wealth — ma foi! which milord 
Ducie needs — eh bien!" The friend yawned and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

The other walked to and fro, knitting his brows 
angrily. 

'^A cursed nuisance; when one wants to do the 
right thing, and to have done with all these follies,> 
to be thwarted by the whims of a frivolous creatuire 
Kkethat. Confound it 1 '* 

And he stopped, in his walk, to grind his heel upon 
a little trinket, which in his vexation he had jerked 
from his watch-chain. A frail nicknack which had 
been attached there, by that "frivolous creature," 
some time past : and that, with lover's kisses, he had 
vowed he should never part with. 

You see it was enough to ruffle his lordship s illus- 
trious sense of justice. For what reason was there 
that, because for a time it had made his supreme 
pleasure to feed the whims and pamper the caprice 
of this frivolous creature— what possible reason was 
that for his not throwing her away, when he had 
resolved on taking another woman, whose wealth and 
connexions were so immensely convenient to him — 
whom he should also vow and swear to, though in 
a different place of course — when he had resolved 
on giving grand entertainments, purchasing estates, 
building mansions, founding churches — on making 
laws, and instructing his poor "lower" fellow-men 
how to live virtuously — weeping over their want of 
natural affections, when they belaboured their wives 
atid neglected their offspring — in a word, on " reform- 
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iQgP" — ^When mj lord had all this in view, it was 
enough to yez him, to find that the gewgaw, the fraQ 
nick-nack he had attached, wouldn't be shaken off, 
couldn't be ground under heeL 

*' I'll go and talk to her ; try what reason will do, 
for once in a way ; eh, marquis ? " 

Dumesnil shrugged his shoulders. ^'Diamonds 
generally go further than reason, with a woman — at 
least I have found it so ; but you might try/' 

^' Diamonds ! she's no lack of them. By Jove, what 
I have spent in that quarter would have kept two 
establishments ; but, there, it is useless talking here, 
ril go. No, I can't, though, to-day ; I have to meet 
Lady Mary's brother-in-law, I promised to ride with 
him ; muEftn't disappoint him. And it won't do, eith^, 
to leave that fury to herself. By Jove, you know, 
now she's roused, she'd be capable of anything; and 
those la£y fools about her, she'd frighten them into 
anything ! the women — ^I say— ^" 

" The Lady Countess included," laughed the French- 
man, who certainly did not sympathise the more deeply 
with his friend's dilemma that he had so nearly been 
involved. 

'^ I will send a message of pacification, and promise 
to go to* her to-morrow. She must and shall hear 
reason." 

So sajring, he proceeded to despatch a confidential 
servant to the hidden paradise of his discarded peri. 

^^Au revoir," said his friend, with a shrug of 

his elegant shoulders, and a gleam of his white 

teeth. "I wish you well out of aU your complica- 
tions."- 

The young lord made him a friendly adieu; and as 
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the door closed upon him, cursed him for ^' a selfish 
fool." *#####*# 

Again we are in the luxurious boudoir of the iso- 
lated beauty. 

Time has passed since last I showed her to jou — 
the worshipped idol of her selfish and unreasoning 
possessor; and time has, it should seem, but added 
to her beautj ; as with the opening rose, we watch so 
tenderly, we believe the present io be its acme of 
perfection, till to-morrow a new leaf unfolded, a spray 
of moss or tendril freshly bidden, thrills us with its 
claim, and makes the past seem poor. 

So with the beautiful woman now reclining on the 
couch before us, in the fulness of full budding beauty 
and luxurious grace. 

She was dressed with careful splendour. Always 
tasteful, to-day time and unusual study had been 
bestowed in the selection of her attire. Silks, lace, 
and jewels of the most costly hind, formed her 
attire; her magnificent hair dressed with natural 
flowers, in the mode, but without powder, shone 
like gold in the stray sunbeam that made way 
through the fragrant shrubs and muslin which cur- 
tained the windows. 

One beautiftd arm was bandaged, the ribbon half 
concealed by a heavy bracelet of gold and pearls. 
The other hung listlessly down, her hand almost 
touching the floor. As she had lain herself care, 
lessly on the couch, part of her rich dress was 
crushed beneath her — she lay, her eyes closed, her 
lips parted, her cheeka now flushed, now pale-— wait- 
ing anxiously. 
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No longer a girl— no longer a novice in luxury and 
wealth — long ago accustomed to all that dress and 
homage, and the flattery of passion can yield, what 
was left her ? Vanity, the sustaining principle of her 
life, wounded — ^Fride crushed — alone, with the mighty 
sense of her inezplicahle wrong — palpitating beneath 
the sense of injustice she could give no voice to — 
suffering how much more that no human ear could 
ever listen, no human voice give comfort, to her 
anguish. < 

She started up suddenly, as if some sound had 
reached her. By what sense unknown to others do 
those so bereft supply, to some extent', the place of 
more perfect' organization ? She hurriedly approached 
a small recess near the couch where she had been 
sitting, drew yet closer a heavy- curtain which fell 
across it, instinctively looked into a mirror, and smiled 
as she adjusted the flowers twined in her wealth of 
golden hair. 

The smile was yet upon her lips, as she turned at 
the opening of the door. It is not in the nature of 
mortal man to resist the magic of such a vision of 
beauty as advanced to meet the new-comer; every 
word of impatience must have perished even in intent, 
as, admiration lighting up his features, he hurried to 
embrace' her. ' 

" Ma belle, you grow more lovely every day ! — ^you 
do, by Jove; I am glad I am come — ^gladthat ass 
Dumesnil didn't come. Eh, '^what have you been 
doing to mieike yourself so surpassingly beautiful? 
By Jove, there is nothing like you in idl Prance-^ 
no, nor England either.'* 

He had seated himself; and she close to him, with 
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a studious emjpressement of attention, replied in her 
own mute language of signs and caresses. 

" So fearfully hot it is, ma belle, a perfect sirocco ; 
I've ridden like fury, too; and I am just done up— 
Fll have some wine.** 

But. she had anticipated him. Wine was at hand 
upon a side table, with fruit and numberless delicacies. 
She signed to him that she had eaten nothing that 
dayj that she might eat with him — she poured out and 
handed him the wine, which he drank lavishly and 
with a sort of desperation, as though nerving himself 
to something he had resolved upon. 

" Dear Beauty," he said to her, you are a perfect 
queen to night — ^I never saw you so lovely : but I say, 
why couldn't you be so with the Marquis ? — ^you know 
he is a good fellow,* and he's fond of you." 

She started as she caught his meaning, and half 
drew her arm from about his shoiilder. 

" Hey ! by Jove !— good Heaven ! here ! — why it's 
blood ! — oh from your arm — see, it's bleeding on to my 
vest too !" 

Beauty, with a slight gesture of impatience, fixed 
the bandage and stopped the bleeding. 

" By Jove it turned me sick ! Some wine, ma belle. 
Ah that ride under the broiling sun did me no good : 
—1*11 rest my head here so — that's capital. Eh I wish 
there were no countesses, nor money, nor sisters, nor 
interests — bother it all. Ma belle! you are worth 
'em all. You shan't go; confound it all, you shall 
stay with me, queen; so you shall." 

The woman smiled bitterly as he made her under- 
stan'd ; she poured out the wine for which he asked, 
fall and deep draughts; she only sipped. 
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The twilight came on, the air grew hushed and 
heavy with the perfume of .night. An imprisoned 
insect droned in the network of the curtains. Over- 
come by wine and heat, the young nobleman dozed, 
one huid locked in that of the woman as she sat 
beside the couch, with drooping head and eyes half 
closed. 

In a while she gently unclasped her hand, softly she 
rose, locked the do<H*, drew orer it the heavy yelvet 
hangings, and across the dosed windows. The grate 
was already covered by lace and silken drapery. Then 
from the recess she took a small brazier, or chafing- 
dish filled with charcoal. Still moving like a shadow, 
or fairy presiding at a mortal's dreams, she set it on 
the floor close to the couch, cast into it one of the 
smouldering' pastiles, watched for a minute the lurid 
glow spread and kindle slowly through the nuiss, then 
softly placed herself upon the couch, beside the 
sleeper, and laid his head upon her breast. He mut- 
tered " Ma belle " — " some wine ;" but with a whisper 
she soothed him. Ghently she drew around the couch 
the canopy which hung above it, thus closing in 
effectually the atmosphere of death. 

As she laid her head back upon the cushion, with a 
sudden movement she pulled from her hair the flowers 
they had dressed it with, and flung them down; they 
fell upon the burning charcoal and were consumed. 

The twilight deepened, the night-fly buzzed heavily. 
Suddenly there was a gasp — a sob ; but the woman's 
arms drew closer, and a breath passed her chee|^ as 

the head rested passively on her bt^st. ♦ ♦ ^ 

• ••••••• 

Now spur horse ! draw not reinl and space not pn>- 
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mises, Will Darby ! — ^while there is life there is hope, 

and she you seek yet lives. Yes, that is the goal of 

your journey, that is the prison paradise, and the peri 

avenged is still of this world, that breath which stirs 

the dead man's hair **♦**♦ 
******** 

Darkness falls, and the droning night-fly has it all 
to himself; the air is heavy with more than the per- 
fume of night. 

Stand we aside, as the curtain is undrawn ; for he 
remembers her when she was a little child — and 
sinless. 

Poor, lovely clay ! it looks full pure and stainless 
now ; the deep eyes half unclosed, the lips apart, as 
though it lingered for a parting word. Passive, too, 
and calm — ^the turbulent fire gone out. Good Chris- 
tians do not see it so, and righteoudy visit their 
indignation upon the senseless limbs and body that 
have suflered punishment — ^the real culprit having 
escaped theii* vengeance. 

So, in a foreign land, ,Bose Steyne's grave wa9 
made, and Will Darby stood beside it. May tears of 
as true sorrow fall into yours and mine, .and memories 
as sacred be ours, as bore that secret out into the 
waking worldi to share the days and nights of that 
man's life to come. 
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DBAS SBA APPLES. 

'' Shake hands for ever — cancel all our rows ; 
And, when we meet at any time again. 
Be it not seen on either of our brows, 
That we one jot of fonner love retain." 

Dbaytok. 

Ir ever man had cause to congratulate himself upon 
the accomplishment of all his desires, and the fulfil- 
ment of more than his hopes, Philip Steyne, at this 
time, certainly was that man. Eame, wealth, dis- 
tinction waited upon him. The love of a girl who 
seemed calculated to answer even the fastidious re- 
quirements which a man — jilted in his first attach- 
ment, a dweller in the world, and a keen observer 
of the feminine portion — ^invariably comes to enter- 
tain — without obstacle or hindrance, was to be his. 
Within his reach he held the coveted object of his 
life— the power of revenging himself upon the man he 
mortally hated — ^though attained, as Steyne had told 
Kate, at the cost of a large portion of his newly- 
acquired fortune. 

Por Crichton, soon after the death of his wife, 
whom he lost while their child was yet an infant, 
disappointed in obtaining the handling of the pro- 
perty which his wife's mother bequeathed absolutely 
to her granddaughter, had entered somewhat rashly 
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'into speculations wbich failed- in realising wbat his 
money-loving nature deemed a fair return. Hunger- 
ing aHer that of which he had so long anticipated 
possession, as almost to consider its other disposal a 
wrong to himself, he ceased to regard his business as 
a sufficient means of compassing his desires. 

The gold mania was just then in its birth. From 
the sea-port towns around came wonderful tales of 
fortunes realised at one lucky stodp. Nuggets were 
the trophies preserved for exhibition. Bleached bones 
and broken hearts; other results- of the enterprise, 
were taken' less into account;- 

-.'Cridhton;' restless abd'^Ql' at ease, neglected the 
pres^ent gain in' contemplatibn of the probable. The 
business began to decline ({& profit. Finally he came 
to a resolution, ' disposed "7 of his ^business, let his 
houses, turned all < his available' property into cash, 

. and departed with his little girl for the land of gold. 

'. .'Here his shrewd and *-uncompb:6mising business 
habits stood him in good stead.' --^He ti^ded with con- 
siderable' success, and> hii j(SskiB6 to congtratulate him- 
self on his determinationr-the^ '^ Admii*able" making 
light' of such small matters "as comfoiH;,'^or'his child's 
welfare;' against the great aim of his existence. - 
• Then came the reactidn. '< The^mdnf^lit/when it was 
discovered that alii tlj&t* had' been won was not worth 
the cost) of .life and> health, the mania set the other 
way. Midney was no longer to be made wholesale. 
Crichton had formed an intimacy with some other 
trading adventurers, like himself, who at this juncture 
persuaded him something was to be done by a capi- 

•' iMist in America, in the buying, stocking, and transfer 
of farming lots. ^ - ' 
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Thither, then, stiU carrying with him his child, the 
monej-loyer sailed, and before long was engaged in 
new speculations. 

Meanwhile, the feunily of his deceased wife woke np 
to the conviction that a certain representative of it, a 
respected and wealthy member (a heiress, as she 
would one day be) was roaming the world under 
guardianship not the most des]j»ble or sfiitable. The 
aunt of the once pretty silly gentle girl — ^too well 
bom and too well intentioned to have shared the 
fortunes of such a man — ^wrote a letter full of con- 
descension and haughtiness, which would have insulted 
any other man, but fell like primroses upon a rhino- 
ceros's hide, against the '' Admirable," requesting per- 
mission to take charge of her grandniece. 

The father, whose paternal instincts were not incon- 
veniently strong, and who would by no means stand in 
the way of interests so intimately allied with his own, 
readily conceded the request ; and little Kate, at the 
age of five or six, returned to England, to the rigid 
guardianship of her stately aunt, the discipline of 
Eussell-square, and the perpetually recurring oon- 
demnation of any real or fSEuicied acquisition of the 
'^ backwoods." Passing constantly by her aunt's 
name-— who, as a matter of course, deprecated all 
allusion to a connexion she had never improved — 
it was not singular that Steyne should, even in the 
intimate relations he had assumed with the £Eunily, 
have remained in ignorance of the unfortunate di- 
nouement which awaited the history alike of his love 
and revenge. 

At first having sought the introduction, in tiie 
natural wish to renew an acquaintance so singolady 
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commenced, to discover how far he should be remem- 
bered, and with certainly no unwillingness to present 
himself under a more favourable aspect to the young 
creature who had retained no small hold upon his 
memory, Philip had not been many times a visitor 
when he found himself attracted by more than the 
mere pleasure of an agreeable friendship. In vain he 
riepresented to himself the difference of age, the circle 
by which she had been constantly surrounded, the few 
advantages which he could possess in comparison — As 
Ejite had naively and unconsciously expressed it — ^there 
was the inexplicable attraction, the affinity of being, 
and comprehension — at which we wonder, discuss, and 
are profound — ^when we behold them in the varied 
atoms, out of which Nature works harmony and com- 
pletenftss in the material world ; yet of whose necessity 
we seem to make so little account in the immaterial — 
nor to their absence lay the fierce disruptions, the 
jarring discords, and the cruel wrecks that hearts and 
souls make, not unfrequently. 

But these two love very dearly — a marriage is de- 
cided — subject always, of course, to the consent of 
the lady's father, who is expected home daily from 
America, where his affairs have not been flourishing 
of late; and he is understood not to be so rich as 
when he went out. But, as the elder lady says, that 
is nothing to her niece, who has a fortune of her own, 
about which, of course, the lover is indifferent; having 
sufficient, and knowing how very little a woman whose 
love he can have won will care about more than suf- 
ficient. The aunt is grandly busy about all the pre- 
parations so dear to the hearts of ladies, and in her 
glory, at being left to the sole management: Kate's 
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tftSly fear being that she will have all much toq^^ifig- 
nificent: Philip, in her eyes, so far, transcending 'aU 
possible glitter and parade of mortal show, that it is 
sheer mockery to attempt it. 

Mrs. Caslin, in the pride of her heart would, I 
believe, gladly hasten on the arrangements, and com- 
plete the ceremony without waiting for the arrival of 
the pere Grichton, for whom she entertains the smallest 
minimum of respect ; but Kate will in no way hear of 
such a thing, albeit her father's conduct has not been 
such as to cultivate the highest sense of affection, or 
esteem. . ,, .■ . ;. v>rji e-w 

Philip, too, is far from objecting to delay : he also 
awaits an arrival f^om . abroad ; and iii..his^, dreams of 
happiness there mingles a more than seemly exaltation 
of the desired goal just visibly within his grasp. * * 

Dear Kate — the only one whose joy has no alloy of 
unworthy feeling, whose happiness is perfect, and who 
affects not to hide it — sheds such an atmosphere of 
sunshine round her, the old house in the Square is 
radiant, and not a creature but revels in the con- 
sciousness of some genial influence enriching their 
existence. . 

I am afraid it is not exactly what the ladies would 
have. I suppose when a girl is going to become the 
life-long companion and helpmate of the man she 
loves, she ought to be calling up regrets and memo- 
ries, and ties she must " sever," forming wise resolu- 
tions, and laying up sage maxims, or looking as if she 
were — and making the poor ma.n fancy she has half 
repented her bargain — only he knows better,. This 
no doubt is the right and proper course, but my 
poor Kate never thought of more but that she was 
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very happy. She loved Philip with all her heart and 
soul ; and though when alone the sense of wrong and 
error would obtrude, to dim the full lustre of her 
prospect, it was quickly banished by the strength of 
her love, and the hope that by and by her influence 
with her husband might lead him to take, what her 
true piety and her heart told her was the right view of 
Ms own history, painful as it was. 

'^ My nephew has arrived, Mr. Steyne, and I shall 
have the pleasure, I suppose I must say, of intro- 
ducing you ; though I need scarcely tell you how very 
far I am from approving of his conduct, or indeed 
how little to my satisfaction the connection ever was. 
However, I am happy to say our dear Kate has been 
guarded under very different auspices to those which 
could have surrounded her, even had her poor mother 
lived. I hear he has ind ulged in most extravagant specu- 
lations, and has indeed entangled himself in serious 
difficulties: he has abready run through more than one 
fortune, as he certainly would that of our dear girl, but 
for the precaution of my sister in securing it to her." 

So spoke Mrs. C, to whom Philip was about to begin 
a reply in very different tone to this amiable speech, 
expressing the happiness he should derive from being 
allowed to be of service, &c., &c.; when the door 
opened, and entered-^he needed not the introduction 
of the lady to inform him— Bichard Crichton ! 

Years, we know, had passed; and anxious carefiil 
money-grubbing had left even deeper traces than 
they, on the face of the publican of " Piert's Best ;" 
but the injured man had dreamed of it, recalled it, 
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sleeping and waking, too often to have forgotten the 
detested lineaments. 

Not so the other. He would no more associate the 
world-famous man, the accepted suitor of his daughter, 
with the poor suicide mason of years ago ; whose his- 
tory had made a small item in the list familiar to him ; 
than he would with the poor orphan whom he had 
last seen in the criminal's dock, or of whom he had 
retained perhaps the strongest impression, standing 
on that fresh-made grave, while the bells rang at the 
christening of that daughter. 

With a little flutter of ceremony, the stately lady 
had quitted the apartment, unheeding the sadden 
change which came over one of the two, thus lefk 
standing face to face. 

Grichton had followed his first acknowledgment by 
extending his hand, which the other made np attempt 
to take, but stood for a minute looking at the marked 
and altered countenance, that so powerfully recalled 
all the sad history in which he had played a part. 

" You !" exclaimed Philip, at length ; '' tfou^ the 
father of Kate ? — impossible !" 

*' Sir ! I do not understand you," said the other, 
making a step forward: ^'Certainly,' Eate Grichton 
is my daughter, my only child^— I had understood — ^I 
was happy to — " 

" My God ! and is it possible P" cried the other, in- 
terrupting him, " that for years I should have pursued 
this idea, have realized it — to find ! — the only creature 
in the world who loves me !" — He paused, with the 
old gesture of his hand to his brow. 

The other stood gazing in amazement| totally at a 
loss to comprehend what it meant. 
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" You are Bichard Crichton. I needed no intro- 
duction/' continued Philip, increasing in bitterness 
as he went on. ** Tou do not know me, of course not. 
You will have forgotten, long ago, the man whom for 
your gain you ruined ; home, prospects, body and soul 
— who finished broken-hearted by destroying himself 
— whose household goods, even with his blood warm 
upon them, you stripped from the walls, for money 
you had lent him ; for the need your own temptations 
caused ! — I am that man s son ! — I am Philip Steyne ! 
I am the boy who told you once upon that father's 
grave that if I lived I would avenge him. You have 
forgotten I -J never have ! I have traced you, I have 
learned every turn your afiairs have taken. I know 
how, grasping at higher and yet higher gains, you 
have become involved — have mortgaged, borrowed, 
snatched at every chance, however feeble, and in vain, 
since the tide of fate has turned — and by your accursed 
greed in grasping at more, you have lost all. You owe 
much, do you know how much? — ^to many — do you 
know how many ? — To owe, to me ! — I am your only 
creditor : I, Philip Steyne, the son of that woman you 
thrust from your door, the woman you helped to 
murder — the son of the man you ruined — the brother 
of the girl you sold — I whom you falsely accused, and 
shamefully branded with the name of a felon — ^I, sir, 
am your sole creditor ! The idol of your existence is 
lost to you — you are a ruined man, and at my mercy. 
See, there, if what I say be true !'* 

Hurriedly he took from his breast a pocket-book, 
and threw paper after paper before the abashed and 
fallen man, over whose countenance came an expression 
compounded of hatred, anguish, and dismay. It was 
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indeed true. It needed but a glance at these docu- 
ments to tell him how completely the determined spirit 
before him had carried out his measures, and, eren at 
such a moment Crichton could not fail to mark, at 
what an enormous sacrifice of his own wealth. It 
boded ill for him. The hopelessness of his position 
struck him as a blow. He made a fruitless attempt 
to show some amount of carelessness or effrontery ; but 
his head bowed to the table — he hid his face in his 
hands. Conscience spoke just then, more plainly than 
even the man, of his own injuries. 

Philip stood contemplating him. This was the mo- 
ment he had liyed for — the grand accomplishment of 
all his wishes : his enemy humbled before him — ^fiill 
revenge as ever he had prayed for. 

There was a quick tap at the door ; it opened, and 
Philip's heart leaped with a sudden pang, aa a pale 
face that he loved stood before him. The voices had 
been loud ; the aunt, vaguely alarmed, had begged 
Kate to go down, she was sure her father had insulted 
Mr. Steyne. 

He, as pale, scarce more firm, made no step to meet 
her, as she looked from one to the other, and faintly 
said, '' Philip ! is my father ill P" The man half rose 
from his chair, and made a sign as if he would have 
deprecated explanation. 

'^ She must know,'' said Philip, in a voice now calm 
to despair; " God help us! she must know. Kate," 
he continued, with desperate firmness, leaning one 
hand upon the chair in which Crichton had reseated 
himself, again shading his fiice with his bands^ ''I 
told you long ago of a man, my bitter enemy, to 
whom I owed the loss of my dearest friends^ the 
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ruin of my home — on whom I was bound to be 
revenged—." 

He paused ; and, almost breathless, she exclaimed — 
"My father?" 

''Ejite, his hand put my mother from his door, 
when from a sick-bed she went seeking her little 
child — ^in a house where, for his gain, the girl was 
tempted — ^from where, stolen or betrayed, I lost her, 
never to find her in this world again. I stood by the 
death-bed of my broken-hearted mother, I saw the 
body of my wretched self-tnurdered father — my home 
broken up, myself cast into prison: his hand is in 
it all !" 

« Oh ! Phnip, Philip, father ! " 

The poor girFs voice was choked with grief; what 
could she say P 

" I never dreamed it, Kate ; how should I ? Yet 
now it seems so strange I never learned it — and I was 
planning all the while revenge upon the father of the 
one I loved. I would have spared you this, Kate ; 
I would have written to you, to tell you of this fear- 
ful ending to ." 

She interrupted him with a cry, as she held out her 
hands as if to stay his words — 

« Oh, Philip !" 

" Kate," he went on, more firmly, " we must part — 
we can never be one. A union so unnatural never 
could yield but misery. For your sake I give up, for 
your sake forego that which has been the one great 
purpose of my life. He is your father — you who have 
loved me, whom I have loved so well ; Kate, I could 
not hurt him. I have done : 1*11 strive no more 
against Fate ; let the bad prosper or fail." He threw 
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upon the table tlie papers he had before taken up. 
" Take them, sir, they are all I have against jou ; 70a 
will know how to value them, I make no doubt ; but I 
trust and hope we shall meet no more. The sight of 
jou is a curse my eyes can ill bear ; Qod knows my 
life will have little to make it worth keeping now !" 

He paused for a moment, his eyes still averted from 
the pale girl, who leaned, half fainting, against the table. 

" Grod bless you, Kate. Thank heaven we were not 
married ; our parting would have been harder." 

^' Philip," said Kate, in a voice so sunk and broken 
it sounded not like her own, ''you will never leave 
me! — you will not go! — you cannot, surely. What 
have I done P Pather, ask him ; tell him, father ! " 
she cried, looking tremblingly round ; but the 
" Admirable," true to his instinct, had possessed 
himself of those precious papers, and made him- 
self scarce. " Oh, Philip! will you leave me all 
alone P" said the poor girl, in tones of pitiful appeal 
that made the stem heart of the man tremble. He 
moved towards h(Br, and she caught at his hand. 

" You will not leave me, you surely cannot. Tou 
that I love so dearly — that I have learned to look up to, 
to trust — that are all the world to me, dear. Where 
will you go P What will you do P Philip, dear, you have 
said that you could forgive me everything — that you 
could not choose but love me ; and will you cast me 

off for that which happened before I was bom ? Oh, 
Philip ! dear love." 

" Kate, spare me — spare yourself. My heart is torn, 
my very senses seem leaving me ; yet, what I say must 
be. Do you think I do not suffer P God only knows 
how much. I have loved you as never, I believe, mortal 
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loved — as never I believed I could love woman bom. 
In 70U I have found the happiness I never thought to 
find in the world again : I had looked forward even to 
forgetting, with you, the grief that had rendered deso- 
late my past life. Think, then, if I do not suffer! 
Think what the power of my love must be that has 
made me yield what no other consideration upon earth 
should have done — the right of punishing him. Kate, 
do you think, if I looked only to make my own happi- 
ness, that I should part from you P But think ! think 
what a union would that be ! — the blood of him who 
robbed me of my sister, who brought that dear mother 
to her death — that gentle, good, enduring, pious mother 
— onCf hers and his ! Nature would condemn it — she 
would rise from her grave to upbraid me. Never, 
Kate, never !^* 

" Tet, if you had not learned this cruel truth, dear 
Philip, you would not have been less happy." 

''Kate, it can never be; much as I have loved 
you " 

" Tou love me still ; oh, Philip ! you love me still ; 
you cannot but love me, dear ; while you live you will 
love me. "What will you do ? How will you forget 
me ? How will you drive the thought of me from you P 
— ^the poor Kate who loves you, whom you have loved 
BO well" 

He had turned from her, and leaned his face against 
the wall ; she clinging to his hand, still spoke, weeping : 
" You cannot forget — oh, Philip ! I know so well. Have 
I not read the dear good heart ? I know it will pine, 
and grieve, and break, like my own. Por you will not 
forget me. Our happy days ; our long, long, quiet talks ; 
our walks and peaceful evenings, and the hundred things 
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— ^ihe books, the songs, the music —all will remind you. 
You cannot forget ! Philip ! oh, do not go — my loTe! my 
dear, for your own sake, I pray you I See, listen ! oh, 
do but turn to me ! — your poor Kate, that has never, 
never grieved you — that never will. Oh, Philip I think 
of the weary days to come and go, and never see me — 
never to hear me speak. You have said you loved my 
voice, and will you never want to hear it P and who 
will take my place, who will so dearly love you? — • 
who'll be your own, your very own, your Kate ? Ah, 
Philip ! have you not told me that the world seemed 
new, and full of happiness, since you had loved me, 
that was so dark before ; and what will it be now ? 
Dear love, it is not I have done you wrong! Oh, 
hear me ! I wiU go wherever you may wish — I'll leave 
them all — ^go to another country. And if at times sad 
recollections come, 1*11 strive to comfort you ; or I'LL 
wait with patience till the shadow's past. Dear one, 
let me atone for, with my care and love, a part at least 
of what others have made you suffer : you never shall 
regret that you forgave, in me, the faults that have 
indeed fallen heavily — Ob, do not take away your 
hand ! Philip ! my Philip ! Is there none to speak 

for me P Oh, Philip^ 1" 

She had sunk upon her knees, in the earnestness 
of her petition, still clinging to his hand; but he 
withdrew it; and as she, in the bewilderment of 
her agony, would have fallen on her face, he lifted 
her to the couch. ITnable to speak, he pressed his lips 
to hers, in one long kiss ; and with a silent adieu to 
the aunt, who then entered the room, he quitted the 
house for ever. 
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CHAPTEE THIBTY-FIFTH, 

THE GONQUEBOB. 

" Moments there are in life>-a1as, how few ! — 
When casting cold prudential doubts aaide^ 
We take a generous impulse for our guide, 
And following promptly what the heart thinks best « 
Commit to Providence the rest ; 
Sure that no after reckoning will aidse. 
Of shame or sorrow, for the heart is wise. 
And happy they who thus in faith obey 
Their better nature." 

SOUTHKT. 

** In lifers delight, in death's dismay. 
In storm and sunshine, night and day. 
In health, in sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter — I am thine t 

GOLDBV LBOEND. 

Thebe is Bometbing amusing in the pertinacity 
with which the world divests every public character 
of all claims to the usual incidents and belongings of 
a domestic life. The most trivial arrangements or 
movements are always to be attributed to any but the 
ordinary motives which dictate those of other people. 

Thus when Philip Steyne, the unrivalled horse- 
tamer, suddenly disappeared from the gaze of an 
admiring and enthusiastic public, and the absence, 
totally unaccounted for, was prolonged indefinitely, of 
the thousand-and-one singular and marvellous reports 
successively floated through the town, not one touched 
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upon the possibility of domestic affiction, or the many 
disappointments and mischances that flesh is pro- 
yerbiallj and practically heir to. 

But, long before the twelvemonth was expired, 
indignation, annoyance, regret and wonder, had been 
exhausted; and when eighteen months had passed 
away, though the huge red posters displaying the 
name so well known, with the impracticable postures, 
wholly unknown, still held their ground, at least in 
part, or fluttered mournfully from lone bye-wall or 
dreary hoarding— some new favourite held the place 
in the public mind which the subject of these flaming 
announcements so lately occupied. 

And where was he the while ? 

I think I have let you sufficiently into the character 
of the principal of my story for you to be aware that 
he is not one to falter and hesitate in a resolution 
once formed. Little as you may be disposed to agree 
with his determination, you will be certain that it will 
not be suflered to fail, for want of stem will to bear it 
out. 

One brief, unanswerable letter, Steyne wrote to the 
aunt of his betrothed, informing her of just so much, 
in just such terms, as he knew she would fully com- 
prehend and enter into. That lady, in all the agitation 
and distress attendant upon the altered state of a&irs, 
derived one amount of solid gratification from the fact 
that it was all attributable in some way to the un- 
worthy nephew-in-law, whom she thereupon renounced 
with new fervour, and who very considerately lost no 
time in removing himself from the neighbourhood of 
her unlimited indignation. 

In three days Philip had quitted London ; in two 
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more, England. And from tbafc time, until we again 
meet with him, he had scarcely slept two nights in the 
same town or village. At such pace as was compatible 
with the reputation of sanity, he had traversed the 
southern countries of the continent, retracing his steps 
here, continuing his journey there, suddenly quitting 
this spot, and as unreasonably halting at another, in a 
style that made it least a matter of congratulation (to 
be guilty of an Irishism) to the man who did not 
happen to be his companion. Philip was intent upon 
doing that of which every day, every hour indeed, 
seemed but to increase the difficulty; and finally 
Beason, as if disgusted at such total ignoring of her 
office, alienated herself from the offender, leaving him 
in an obscure Swiss village, at the mercy of harpy 
innkeepers, a raging fever, and the reputation of a 
rich Englishman. 

Not far, perhaps you are thinking, from rightly 
served, and how much too kind Fate proves herself, 
when I relate how — the weary probation of that fever 
passed (you will thank me for sparing you that) — Philip 
awoke to a delicious sense of convalescent weakness, to 
find himself surrounded by English comforts, and to 
hear, in whispered tones, English tongues discoursing 
of his state hopefully — which speakers, at his stirring, 
shewed themselves in the persons of a portly doctor 
and a sweet-faced softly-speaking nurse ; an old friend, 
too — poor Gary Hinton, no other — now a middle-aged 
and staid-looking, though still pretty woman. 

Now you know these surprises are not to my fancy 
as being generally beyond reason ; and, above all, apt 
to shake the nerves of fever patients — though I 
believe no convalescent ever was much the worse for a 
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pleasant surpriBe ; 'tis suBpense does the mischief: and 
there xieTer was a more blunderiog notion than, having 
put the eoriosiiy of a poor irritable invalid on the 
rack, to attempt to soothe him with, " Now be still, 
dear; you must not excite yourself; bj-and-by we'll tell 
you all about it, when you are stronger. Lie still now, 
compose yourself, there's fi dear.'' Good Heavens, 
why you might tell a man of the biggest misfortune 
that ever befell his house, with less risk than leave 
him in such a feverish unsatisfied condition as these 
words will induce. But enough of that. Gary had 
more sense; the doctor was no sooner gone, than, 
adjusting the pillows, and administering some precious 
and delicious restorative or invigorative, especially 
contrived for the beatification of convalescents, the 
sick man's nurse began, in a tone more soothing than 
the completest silence, to satisfy the curiosity she 
knew must be consuming him. 

" You were so surprised to see me here, I know." 

A brief affirmative from Philip. 

** Yes, yet it's very simple when you come to know. 
You were bad, indeed, Mr. Steyne, when I came. 
You will guess who sent me, not but I would have 
come if I had known, but I was sent by some one-^ 
you'll not be much surprised — ^you have not so many 
that love you — she sent me, sir. Miss Kate. She heard 
you was very bad in a strange country, and she said 
to me — ^I have lived with her, sir, since you went 
away — she could not bear to think of you being 
among strangers, and she knew of no one else. So I 
came : you were bad, indeed, Mr. Philip, and sudi a 
pigstye as they'd got you in. They said it was not 
safe to move you, but I was certain it was worse to 
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let you be ; so we — so I had you moved here, sir. It's 
the Protestant convent, at least the sick part belong- 
ing ; and here you've been now two weeks. Ah, Mr. 
Philip, I never thought to have heard your voice 
again ! Tou were bad !" 

Curiosity so far satisfied, the judicious nurse left 
her patient to quiet and repose. 

Perhaps he dozed in that half-hour ; if he did he had 
not forgotten what had been told him, for Gary heard 
her name feebly called. 

" Tell me," he said, when she came, ** how was she 
when you left her ?" 

" But poorly, Mr. Philip — God bless her; she is 
not so strong as she is good, by a long way. And 
now, sir, you will please rest quiet, sleep will do you 
so much good." 

A smile of singular meaning rested on the pale face 
of the nurse as she turned away from the snugly cur- 
tained bed, and busied herself with the night lamp. 

From the time that Philip, quitting town, had left 
Mrs. Hinton free of the responsibilities, though still 
enjoying the revenue attachable to her capacity of 
housekeeper in his establishment, £ate had sought 
her out, and retained her near herself in the capacity 
of companion. She had already learned some part of 
her history from Philip, under the strictness of whose 
domestic regulations her unfortunate infirmity had 
received so severe a check as to render its total eradi- 
cation matter for sanguine contemplation — and in the 
present state of aifairs Mrs. Hinton had proved herself 
a valuable acquisition to poor Kate. 

Though not directly made a confidante, Cary had 
guessed quite nearly enough at the real state of the 
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case, and all tlie goodness and sympatby of her nature 
were fully enlisted in behalf of her favourite, in whose 
aerrice she found herself so unexpectedlj engaged. 

It is the fourth day from that of his first awakening 
to the welcome vision we have described, and Philip, 
an improving convalescent, is sitring in an easy chair, 
taking the air from the open window of his chamber, 
half curtained by a thickly clustering vine. His careful 
nurse has just concluded some communication which 
has with some ingenuity been extorted from her, and, 
after again adjusting his wrappings, has quitted the 
room. 

The door upon which the eyes of the invalid are 
fixed is slowly opened, and there enters the dear face 
he has so vainly coursed over hill and dale, crossed 
torrents, and scaled mountains, to escape the memoiy 
o£ Oh ! but how pale, how wan, how marked with 
more than grief, since last he saw it! Tears come 
easily when we are weak, and it is no wonder his 
dimmed the eyes that met hers, that spoke even 
before the lips uttered— 

« Oh Philip, are you better?" 

He could not speak, he put his hand in hers, and 
she knelt down beside him. 

** Will you forgive me P" she said, gravely and ten- 
derly. '' I did not mean to have let you know I was 
here, I begged her not to tell you, for I feared to pain 
you by the sight of me. For, Philip, I shall never 
vex you. I did not come you know — ^understand me 
please — to talk of that. But those who had met you 
here told us how ill you were seeming, and how reck- 
lessly you travelled. I felt sure some harm would 
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happen to you. I could not rest — I should have gone 
mad. At least I thought, * I will be near, he need 
never know it — to nurse him if he is ill, to be near 
him if he — if, if any harm should come; I cannot 
offend him then.' Brimbouche, m j old coachman, you 
know, and Nurse Hinton came with me — my aunt says 
* No' to nothing now, for me — I came, and the first thing 
we heard was that the fever had you down there. Ah, 
when I saw you senseless, ill, with all strange faces 
round you, how thankful I was I had come ! Oh, 
Philip, but they said you could not be moved, and for 
two days we watched you there — ^you got worse — then 
we believed it was the bad air. "With great care they 
brought you here — you were so ill.*' 

" You have not been to see me, Kate ?" 

'' Ah ! I was in the room the day you first spoke ; 
but I would not let you see me. It was so joyful 
to hear your voice again, but it banished me. I had 
done all I could for you, and I knew you did not want 
to see me." 

He was holding her hands in both of his, look- 
ing down into her pale face, half shaded by the 
soft brown curls, but he did not speak, and she 
went on : — 

" Nurse Hinton has told me about your dear good 
mother. I do not wonder that you hate even the very 
name I bear : it is very, very sad. But may I, Philip, 
please, say something ? I have been very wrong in 
the past, in not speaking what was often at my heart ; 
but my happiness in your love made roe always put it 
from me. Since I have lost you, I have thought of 
it day and night, and my error has been shown me, 
*— oh so plainly ! I have prayed for you, dear Philip, and 
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for an opportunity, though so late, to speak to you 
earnestly, and to entreat you for your own sake." 

Then, in her simple touching way, full of trembling 
anxious desire for his peace ; she spoke of the past^ of 
his unrighteous longings for revenge, showed him 
each plan in its turn made futile, each project over- 
thrown, nay, even turned in its bitterness upon him- 
self. Made eloquent by the painful interest in his 
welfare, by the new light gained in meditation and 
earnest seeking of the right, Kate besought him no 
longer for herself, no longer for the fulfilling of their 
plighted engagement, but for the releasing of his own 
spirit firom the iron captivity of doubts and bad resolves 
wherewith himself had so long bound it. 

" Never," said she, ** never shall I oease to re- 
proach myself that I had not obeyed what my own 
conscience told me so plainly was my duty. When 
first you told me of the dreadful purpose you cherished, 
it shocked me. — I felt I shared the wrong in passing 
it by, not even pleading with you. Again and again 
the warning would come ; but I loved you, and I was 
deaf to it. Oh, I have seen plainly since how that 
very love should have urged me to entreat you with 
all my power to turn from the darkness and vanity of 
plotted vengeance. How much perhaps might have 
so been spared us both ; for I cannot think in vain 
I would have spoken and prayed with you, but that 
your purpose would have changed, your heart softened. 
But I little dreamed how near home the blow would 
fall ; or that my punishment was at hand." 

Then with the simple reverence of true piety, the 
girl spoke of the All-directing Power that so mer- 
cifully thwarts man's deepest laid plans, and by the 
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special intervention of His mercy most frequently 
blights the poisonous harvest sown in bitterness and 
revenge ; and lovingly she urged the poorness of the 
sense that questions so impetuously of hidden decrees, 
as if it should find all too easy the fulfilling of it9 
already allotted and evident duties ; or that, because 
it sees not to the end, would replace faith with doubt ; 
and of the many mercies and success granted to him 
she spoke, mingling with her comforting words much 
of what she had learned from Cary of his mother's 
loving piety, and trusting, undoubting, life and death. 

Sweetly the soothing accents fell from her lips — 
words of mercy and grace ; less like quoted inspira- 
tion than as the healing counsel of a heaven-sent 
messenger to the poor doubting, tossed, long-erring 
spirit. 

How black now seemed the past darkness by the 
light so shed ! — how wide the wandering, how abject, 
how futile, how presumptuous the doubt ! 

As the twilight deepened over that sweet pale face, 
as the gentle tones fell lower, and the earnest eyes 
were raised, appealing beseechingly, for him — the past, 
as a troubled mist, seemed melting away — new life, 
new hope, new vigour, took the place of its fevered 
visions. 

There was silence, for a few minutes ; as she ceased, 
Philip had covered his face with one hand ; the other 
clasping hers. " Tou are not angry ?'* Kate said, in a 
low calm voice ; " I could not but speak Philip — you 
know not what I have sufiered, seeing you lie so — 
thinking you might be taken away, with those dark 
feelings at your heart. Not for myself — not for any 
thought of the past dear, have I spoken —that is all 
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over. But Philip, perhaps, by and bj, we may meet 

to be friends when '* 

" Never — my own Kate ! never /" exclaimed Philip, 
as he clasped her to his breast. '^ Leave me no more, 
my own, my darling. Forgive me ! pray with me ! as 
you have prayed ^r me. Oh, Kate! my beloved! my 
own." *###**** 
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" As one, who from a dream awaken'd, straight 
All he hath seen forgets, yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling in his dreams, 
E'en such am I." 

Dante. 

But a few minutes, patient friend, and we shake 
hands, our journey ended. 

In common courtesy, some few words are due to 
those who have figured in our company, and still linger 
on the wayside. 

Perhaps because Eichard Crichton had learned pru- 
dence, perhaps to carry out to the end the mystery which 
had puzzled poor Philip's boyish brain, the "Admirable" 
flourished on the money so unexpectedly restored to 
him ; and dying some years after, left the whole of his 
fortune to the exclusive purpose of the evangelization 
of the inhabitants of the Tin-chau and Calipee Islands, 
just then discovered in the remotest parts of the West 
Pacific. But the isles proving to be inhabited only by 
a new species of tailless ourang-outang, the result 
was the throwing of the whole into Chancery, whence 
it has not yet emerged; and where, in all human 
probability, it will yet for some time remain. 

Por a kind, indulgent, spoil-child of a nurse, com- 
mend me to Nurse Hinton, with whom Kate is often 
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compelled to interpose her mild but firm authority to 
maintain due order and restraint. 

The total expunging from the household dietary of 
the smallest atom in the shape of the thing she was 
wont to covet, has compelled abstinence in Cary ; the 
period of caudle even affording no occasion of indul- 
gence ; for if there do exist a creature more absolute 
in such matters than Philip, is his wife Kate, who 
in her blooming wifehood offers a spectacle for the 
commiseration of the strong-souled reformers of her 
sex ; so abjectly does she resign herself to abide only 
beneath the shadow of his love, with such unbroken 
faith in his capabilities and wisdom — no bom thrall 
ever dwelling in more firm conviction of submission 
and reliance. Vain I fear would be the effort to 
arouse her to a sense of the power which awoke to 
light, and faith, and the better life, that now proud, 
happy, and grateful man ; or to prove how much he * 
owes her. I suspect her case is hopeless, and the 
labour of any public-spirited female, who might 
attempt to convince her, would be thrown away. 

The sunshiny little wife dwells in a perpetual 
delusion of this nature, in which Philip indulges her; 
and perhaps, for example sake, it is as well. Not 
all could be so safely trusted with a knowledge 
of their real power, as she who so totally ignores it. 
For few, like him so blindly seeking that forbidden, 
have been, in mercy, foiled, to find that which is, alas ! 
too rare. 

Pabewell. 
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